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K>LmCAL  HISTORY  OF  \CHII.E. 

Fiom  iht  conMneaBent  €f  tbe  Bevolntkm  m  1810,  to  the  pnient 
tUBe.r«»Rev«U  from  die  DominiitUin  of  S|ielii.»Inveded  froni 
Fleiik  ■  'Afliiled  hf  Buenos  Ayiet— Ani^  conunanded  liy 
Ocnenl  Sn  Mertm  enmm  Xht  Andci.— Otms  die  Betde  of 
rheeebnmi— Oenail  CHigguH  nade  SnptcaBe  Dinelor.— ^la* 
dflpendenee  pnckined.— Bstde  of  Mejpob-^Qiigiiiof  die  Chi- 
lem  Kevjd— CoeoBMid  given  to  Loid  Codinne. — PuUic  ciw> 
zscten.^ — IVncffiiBngii  m  Chfle  lelative  to  Peru. — Invesion  of 
Fbnu—Operetioiis  of  tlie  Axmjr  and  Nerjw-i^IHHgneaieiit  be- 
tween die  Neval  and  liilitavjCoanandcfa.— Captuieof  Lima. 


It  is  not  my  iuteution  to  treat  of  the  remote 
miM  whidi  led  to  the  eBaanciiMition  of  the  ^Moieh 
eoloQiee  in  South  Amerka*  hot  to  relate  the  priiidpal 

circumstances  res})t?cting  the  revolution  of  Chile,  and 
so  much  respecting  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and 
of  Peru,  as  were  immediately  oomiected  therewith. 
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It  mn>^  t>e  observed  tliat,  of  these  sontlieni  inrovinoes, 
Bueuos  Ayres  wan  the  first  which  openly  revolted 
fram  the  Spanish  domination,  and  having  to  a  con- 
giderable  extent  atdueved  its  indepeBdance,  the  new 
government  became  interested  in  produciDg  a  revolt 
in  the  other  colonies. 

A  shrewd  intriguing  Creole,  named  Antonio  Al- 
varez Jonte,  who  was  subsequently  sent  as  a  charge 
d'affaiies  to  London,  on  the  part  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chile,  wah  dispatched  to  Santiago  de  Chile, 
where  he  became  the  secret  <igitator  and  principal 
contriver  of  the  change  which  suhsequently  took 
place.  The  first  public  proceeding  was  on  the  18th 
September,  1811,  when  a  general  meeting  of  the 
laiidJiolders  niid  i)rincipal  authorities  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  junta  composed  of  five  members,  should  be 
estaldished  in  the  name  of  the  King,  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  the  president,  Marquis  de  la  Plata,  Some 
time  before  this  occurrence,  proclamation  liad  l)een 
made  of  the  constitntion  recently  adopted  by  the 
cortes  in  Old  Spain*  which  had  deposed  the  president 
Carrasco,  who  held  that  office  under  the  king,  and 
appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Plata  in  his  stead. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  four  members  associated 
with  Carraaeo,  as  early  as  February  18,  1811,  sig- 
nified their  wish  to  co-(^ierate  with  the  provisional 
junta  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  the  mouth  of  April,  in  the  followinjo:  year,  tiie 
revc^ution  was  openly  declared.  I'he  president  was 
deposed  and  banished ;  tiie  aadiencia  was  dissolved, 
and  a  camera  de  apdadones,  for  the  discharge  of  its 
legal  functions,  was  appointed  in  its  stead  ;  the  junta 
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was  vested  witk  tbe  executive  power,  aad  a  congrofiB 
was  caHed. 

This  WM  aU  dQM  im  tbe  mme  of  the  long.  The 
fi^paniards  attempted  to  rally, — a  skiiniish  took  place 
in  the  great  square  of  Saiitia^^o,  which  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  ludepeudants,  in  which  Jose  Miguel 
Gkrieni,  a  BDA  of  ofte  ef  the  junta,  ami  an  ofiotr  iai 
the  wmj,  who  aflerwanb  became  Ae  head  af  Him 

'  government  of  Chile,  distinguished  himself.  This 
alTair  gave  the  Creoles  greater  courage  to  proceed. 
When  the  ooagreea  was  aegembkd,  instead  of  coft» 
sattmg  upon  the  neat  jvdiciDaa  inock  of  aeeiurteg  the 
pairer  they  had  obtained^  aad  of  pursuing  the  eareer 
of  independance  tliey  had  so  boldly  commenced,  they 
occupied  themeelvee  in  discussions  of  party  feelings 
and  abeardpiuietilieB:  the  landhaMeia  of  the  middla 
provineee  ontnamberad  flraee  of  Coaoepckm  and  the 

southern  proviiues,  yet  these  were  wealthiest,  most 
enterprising,  and  possessed  of  greater  talent :  the 
HMet  mfluencifd  and  moet  exteaaive  family  of  Saiw 
t^(o»  whoae  head  waa  Dda  Fianeiieo  Xariar  de  hi 
Reyna,  tocdr  aide  with  ttePenqolBtoa,  as  those  af  the 
southern  ])rovinces  are  called,  and  Don  Ignacio  Car- 
rera»  with  the  leading  famltoi  of  the  middle  pna- 
fineea. 

Anong  the  bmibI  pfaiBwhigt  enteipriaiiigy  and 

liberal  offcers  in  the  army  were  Don  Jose  Miguel 
Carrera,  and  Don  Bernardo  CyHiggins,  a  natural 
son  of  Don  Ambrosio  Higgins,  who  sueoessively  die* 
ehaigadthe  high  otteea  of  pRaitet  of  CSiUe^  aad 
vieeroy  ef  Peru,  with  high  and  wail  merited  vepm* 
tat  ion.  1'he  disputes  between  these  pxulies  rose  to 
a  great  hei|^t»  but  ended  in  a  campreauae^  la  whidft 
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the  La  Rejriia  p«rty»  wliieh  inchided  the  Penquistds, 
gained  the  ascendancy,  through  the  intervention  of 

Beruai'do  O  flierg^ins,  who,  on  this  occasion,  stepped 
forward  as  the  mediator  of  the  disputants. 

The  congress  proceeded  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain»  yet  thdr  measures  were  secretly  directed 
in  a  hostile  manner  against  his  authority ;  and,  as  the 
most  effectual  method  of  weakening  the  power  of 
Old  Spain,  in  Chile,  means  were  taken  to  remove 
the  Spanish  officers  who  commanded  the  troops,  and 
to  rejdace  them  with  Creoles :  the  execution  of  this 
measure  was  entrusted  to  the  three  sons  of  Don  Ig- 
nacio  Carrera,  who  were  all  at  the  time  serving  in  the 
army.  The  Spanish  officers  were  seized  in  the  bar- 
mka  at  Santiago,  by  the  troops  who  were  gained 
over.  This  important  proceeding,  which  took- place 
in  September,  1 812,  induced  the  government  to  carry 
their  plans  still  further :  they  diminished  the  sala- 
ries, sad  abridged  the.power  oi  the  clergy,  rendered 
the  Cahildo  an  anniudly  elected  body,  declared  trade 
and  commerce  free  to  all  nations  eiqually ;  abolished 
for  ever  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
jdaimed  that  the  future  issue  of  the  existing  slav  es 
should  be  free-bom  subjects  of  the  nation.  This 
was  to  aU  intrats  and  purposes  a  complete  act  of  in- 
dependance,  it  being  clear  that  it  never  would  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  Old  Spain,  and  that  those  who  had  in 
any  way  participated  therein  would  be  considered 
as  traitoro  to  the  Icing's  authority. 

A  junta  of  seven  persons  was  appointed,  one  of 
whom  was  Jose  Miguel  Carrera.  This  body  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  control  of  the  congress, 
and  was  desirous  of  usurping  the  whole  power  of 
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tile  State  ;  bat  Canera  anticipated  them :  at  the  head^ 
of  liis  troops  be  compelled  the  congms  to  appoint  a 
msw  junta,  eomiating  of  himself,  Portalis,  and  La 
Cerda,  and  then  dissolved  the  body.  Tlie  junta  still 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  Caneras  now  came  into  full  and  uncontrolled 
power^and  conunitted,  during  a  period  of  two  yean, 
all  kinds  of  enormities,  many  shocking  details  of 
which  I  have  heard  from  those  who  were  witnesses 
to  their  tyranny^  confiscations,  and  corruption.  The 
Penco  £M:tiott»  annoyed  at  the  losa  of  their  influence 
by  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  congress  by  Gsr- 
rera,  made  loud  complaints,  and  in  order  to  pacify 
them,  and  to  remove  all  appearance  from  his  ambt- 
tioua  viewB»  Canera  prodaimed  a  constitnliDn 
iriierein  the  power  of  the  junta  was  apparenUj  to 
be  controilsd  by  a  senate.  This,  for  tbe  time,  sup- 
pressed the  jealousies  in  the  leading  persoiis  among 
the  aristocrai^y  whose  ntteutiou  was  now  directed 
to  an  opposing  force  that  required  theur  union  and 
eo^qieration.  The  vieeroy  of  Lima,  informed  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  presidentship  hy  Carrera,  the 
deposition  of  the  audiencia,  and  other  acts  of  re- 
bellion againat  his  viceroyal  auUiorityy  lost  no  time 
in  dispatching  to  CSoncepdon  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  troo{»,  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  obedience. 
Jose  Miguel  Can  era  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  to  meet  the  Spanish  troops,  who  were  much 
siqierior  in  numbers^  and  had  advanced  to  Taka. 

Carrera,  by  a  rapid  movementy  surprised  their  en* 
campment  iu  the  night,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
in  confusion.  They,  however,  rallied  next  moruing, 
and  an  action  ensued,  in  which  they  were  again 
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WMtedg  mad  compeUed  to  retreat  to  Cliilkii.  The 
j^mtftj  widch  had  heea  watdiii^  £ar  an  opportmiil^ 
to  put  an  end  to  tin  tyranny  of  Cinrrer%  took  ad* 

vantage  of  Ws  absence,  and  on  Nov.  24,  1813,  re- 
moved him,  and  appointed  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins 
fwtfttmttiH^r  of  tho  torn  in  hia  atead^  At  fint  Car- 
Mmiefotedtosnbiiiil  to tiie  junta;  bat  aa the ainqr 
declared  for  that  body,  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  The 
three  Garreras,  who  were  now  deprived  of  all  autho- 
ffitf  in  the  fltate»  quitted  the  army,  and  retired  to* 
wnds  Santiago^  wher^  bf  Unnity  inflnaliee  and  in- 
trigue, they  hoped  to  regain  the  power  they  had 
lost.  By  a  singular  coiBeidence,  they  were  all  three 
aade  lurisoners  on  the  road  by  a  Spamsh  piquet^  and 
flonveyed  to  Ghiikoi.  The  two  opposing  IbrDes^pr^ 
pared  for  an  actitre  eampaign,  each  confident  «£  aae- 
OMS,  when  in  the  hogimiing  of  1814,  the  prepon- 
derance  in  point  of  numbers  and  ability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arriTai  of  a  reiniorcement  rtanmt^n^f^ 
hf  an  able  royalist  officer »  general  Gainsa»  waa 
eidedly  in  favour  ei  the  Spaniards,  who  opened  the 
campaign  with  vigour.  The  Spaniards  were  far 
superior  in  two  most  powerful  arms,  artillery  and 
eaitelry .  O  Higgin$  had  many  opportenitieB  of  die* 
playing  hia  good  gnmlehip:  hia  hravery  waa  un- 
equalled }  and  hie  diapocition,  such  as  to  allay  all  party 
sjpirit  for  the  time  amonp  his  oilicers,  whil^  his  pru- 
denoe  inspired  geuoral  coniideuce. 

Cafiwra*  who  In  ebuUitionB  n£  enthimaam  had 
di^pUiyed  mttefa  bravery*  had  In  the  Md  evinced  a 
want  o(  courage,  onrtng,  i)erhaps,  to  a  want  of  self 
confidence  in  his  own  military  skill,  though  hie 
oeurteoua  manmys  commanded  i«apect»  but  his  oc- 
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casional  bursts  of  imgovernable  t4!ai|)er  made  him 
miinkal  to  his  brother  Mem :  the  excesses  of  his 
,  less  jeiiicated  brothers,  aad  their  influence  over  him* 
rendered  liiin  still  more  disliked.  These  were 
iiiutiveH  suihcient  u>  induce  all  parties  to  look  up  to 
CKHiggias  at  this  eventful  period.  The  able  mua^ 
mar  in  which  ha  fulfiUed  the.  ezpectBtUHi»  of  his 
eonntrTmen  was  soon  apparent,  for  the  Bpaniards, 
though  greatly  superior,  were  for  a  considerable 
[>eriod  unable  to  advance.  At  leugth,  when  hf  gresA 
efforts  they  succeeded  in  capturing  Tahsa«  sBDid  were 
advancing  towards  tlie  capital,  another  revoliilion 

took  place  in  Santiago,  wlien  it  was  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  the  ^uuta  in  these  critical  ciix'uiustauces 
was  iaeompetent  to  eondnet  the  adiaixs  of  8tate»  thai 
itshonldha  dsposad,  and  that  a  single  person  diould 
he  invested  with  the  unlimited  conunand  of  the 
executive  authority,  under  the  title  of  Supmne 
JUirectur. 

Ckdonal  Lastea,  then  goTeanor  of  Vaijiarnisot  a 
■nn  respected  bjr  aO,  was  called  to  this  sitnalMi 

eonscious  of  the  danger  that  raeuaced  tiiem,  he  prt^ 
posed  a  couiprouust^  with  tlie  Spanish  general,  thsit 
his  fioneea  shonld  evaenale  Cilile  and  return  to  Umt^ 
on  cqndi<;i«n  that  the  eadsting  govenunent  engaged, 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  allegiance  to  the  regency, 
and  obey  the  law»  of  the  constitution,  as  established 
by  tlie  eortes  in  Sfiain ;  for  it  k  to  be  Jemeiahered 
that  np  to  this  mauunA  the  sxeeuttve  authnri^  was 
still  exereiapd  by  the  junta  and  supreme  director, 
in  the  name  of  Ki  i diiiand  the  Seventh.  This  treaty 
wiis  coiMdudied  and  agreed  tu  on  tiie  5ih  May,  1814, 
Tito  Cacxarats  now  aet  at  lihertx^iepeurod  to  Santiago^ 
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aBd  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  troops :  their  first 
measure  was  to  restore  the  old  junta,  and  alx^ish 
the  office  of  supreme  director.  CyHiggins,  solicited  by  . 
the  call  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  who  sided 
with  the  opinionR  of  the  La  Reyna  party,  was  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  compromii^e 
with  the  Spaniards:  there  were  now,  for  the  first  time 
in'Chile»  two  bodies  of  Crede  troops,  heeded  by  the 
two  most  able  chiefs,  in  arms  against  each  other :  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Maypo,  and  Carrera 
gained  the  aseendancy.  This  proved,  however,  of 
little  avail,  for  in  the  meantime  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
had  refiLst'd  to  ratify  the  trt'aty,  and  had  diypatchetl 
his  most  able  commander,  Osorio,  with  additional 
re^infiiroements,  to  supersede  Gainsa*  The  danger 
to  the  patriots  was  now  universally  acknowledged: 
all  parties  again  united  in  the  general  cause;  Carrera 
made  extraordinary  tObrts  to  recruit  his  forces,  and, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  citizens,  was  induced  to  cede 
tbs  eommand  of  the  army  to  0*Higgia8,  who  marched 
towards  the  south  against  the  Spanish  forces,  now 
quickly  advancing  towards  the  capital.  O'Higgins 
made  his  stand  in  Kancagua,  where  he  was  besieged 
for  two  days,  when,  on  the  i2d  October,  181ii,  the 
place  was  attadced,  and  the  patriots  were  defeated* 
The  greater  part,  however,  united  in  a  phalanx,  and 
cut  their  way  througli  the  Spanish  lines,  and  then 
retreated  in  confusion  towards  the  Cordillera,  giving 
up  the  contest  as  a  hopeless  cause*  The  geneiral 
place  of  rendesvous  was  Mendoza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Andes.  Carrera,  despairing  of  the 
strength  of  the  national  resources,  posted  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  took  a  passage  for  the  United  States,  to 
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procure  assiatance  from  tPiat  quarter,  while  the  ex- 
peUedChilenos  applied  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ajfes  for  assistance. 

General  Osorio  marched  victoriously  to  the  capital, 
where  he  restored  the  Spanish  authority  in  its  full 
sway. .  The  principal  persons  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  semal  stagea  <ii  the  revolutl<m  were  banished 
to  the  island  of  Juan  Femandeik;  the  number  amount* 
ed  to  upwards  of  100;  severe  deiuuiciations  were 
issued  to  enforce  future  obedience,  and  to  destroy  the 
seada  of  independanoe.  The  great  body  of  Chilenoa 
hailed  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  same 
show  of  satisfaction  with  which  they  had  hailed  the 
measures  ot  the  revolution ;  to  theiu  the  prevailing 
party  was  always  the  best  There  was,  however, 
some  exfuae  for  their  conduct  on  this  oocaaion ;  for 
so  groasiy  had  the  patriots  abused  their  an&ority, 
that  great  numbers  were  alienated  from  them,  and 
became  more  earnestly  attached  to  the  Spanish  cause; 
and  the  entrance  of  Osorio  into  the  capital  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  a  ddlvery  firom  tyranny. 
Affairs  continued  peaceable  under  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities for  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
the  government  of  Buenos  A3rre8,  having  established 
its  own  indepemfemce^  looked  with  an  eye  of  coosi* 
dention  towaida  die  fireedom  of  Chile.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  while  Peru  and  Chile  remained  under  the 
command  of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  securing  the  great  advantages  the  people  of  Bue* 
noe  Ayres  bad  aoi|uired,  for  the  several  provinoee  of 
Bueiios  Ayres,  Cuyo,  Cordova,  Santa  Fc,  Banda 
Oriental,  Entre  Kios,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Rioja, 
had  already  freed  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke^ 
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and  their  troops  were  contesting  with  the  Spaniards 
file  fraedom  of  Saita,  Jujuy,  PoUnu,  and  the  other 
proviiiG«8  of  Upper  Peru..  It  was  justly  perceived 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war- 
fare was  to  make  a  diversion  in  C  liile,  su  as  to  divide 
the  strength  the  Spaniards  were  now  cencentpatiag 
In  Upper  Pern:  part  of  the  troops  were  drawn  fiom 
the  array  of  general  Belgrano,  m  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, and  new  troops  were  rais^,  to  which  was 
giveu  the  naine  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  the  An- 
des; the  head-quarters  were  established  at  Men- 
dofla,  and  the  command  given  to  general  San  Mar- 
tin,  who  had  a  short  time  before  highly  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Spaniards  at  San  Lorenzo.  San 
Martin  di9played  considerable  generalship  in  the 
organisation  of  his  l6roe»  and  eiddbited  a  superior 
degree  of  politieal  taet  and  artlbl  intrig»e,  well 
suited  to  the  occasion.    When  his  troops  were  suffi- 
cieatly  organized,  and  his  resources  collected,  he 
b^;an  to  nudce  arrangements  for  the  expedition :  he 
managed  his  sehemes  so  well  diat  he  did  not  divulge 
his  plans  even  to  his  assot-iates  in  command.  His 
principal  force  was  cavalry,  which  was  weU  equi]>ped 
for  the  campaign ;  and  all  who  have  seen  the  gau- 
dios  of  the  pampas  will  agree  that  their  habits  pe* 
culiarly  fit  tiiem  for  this  service.   In  another  place 
I  have  detailtnl  the  measures  taken  by  general  San 
Martin  with  the  Indian  caciques,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Spanish  general  Marco  as  to  his  schemes  for  in- 
vading Chile ;  and  for  the  jmrpoee  at  cai  ryin^  these 
measures  into  eftect,  he  ^cnl  over  to  Chile,  by  the 
krouthem  pass  of  the  Planchon,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
pcindpally  Chileuos,  under  the  comraand  of  colonel 
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Rodrlgfiiei^  a  ywxig  ttffeer  of  grai  enteiptiae  ttid 
matchless  bravery,  allied  to  Bome  of  the  flEHnllies 
of  Santiago :  he  was  an  individual  to  whom  the 
party  of  the  Carreras  looked  to  supply  the  place 
of  Joid  Mlgn^  whose  ittimi  was  not  wiahed  fiNr. 
Rodrigacs  kept  his  little  gnorilk  party  in  a  state  of 
continued  motion,  the  theatre  of  his  actions  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  San  Fernando,  which  town  lie 
took  flwny  times  ficwn  the  Spaniards;  Ind  £[>r  a  twelve 
msoA,  before  the  anny  of  the  Andes  under  Sen  Mar- 
tin was  In  motion,  this  brave  Utte  band  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  force  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy^  aware  of  the  prepara- 
ttoosof  Saa  Maftia*  ssntgeneralMsrotto^aSpsiiiaiil 
ef  high  finnily,  inflnenee,  and  hiUitary  fame,  to 
replace  general  Osorio  in  Chile  ;  the  president's 
forces  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000  regular  troops, 
besides  the  militia.  San  Martia  eneoeeded  in  4e» 
ociviag  the  Spanish  general  as  to  the  Hae  of  opsBa* 
tions  he  was  abofiit  to  pursue  ;  no  doubt  was  sntef^ 
tained  that  he  would  in\'afle  Chile  by  the  pass  of  the 
Flanchon,  and  support  the  o})erations  of  Kodngueji ; 
acconliiigly  general  Mareo  fised  the  head  qiuMcsa 
ef  his  troops  at  Rancagua,  posting  eorps  of  defienoe 
in  the  valley  of  Aconcagua.  The  ca^  airy  under  the 
command  of  San  Martin  advanced  by  the  pass  of 
Putaendo,  the  infantry  and  artillery  moved  by  the 
tndinary  pass  of  the  Cnevas.  £aeh  cavahy  soldier 
had  no  more  than  his  sword,  horse,  saddle,  and  iK>n- 
cho;  each  intantry  soldier  had  his  musket,  his  com- 
plement of  cartridges,  and  a  pondio ;  each  carried  in 
his  wallet  all  the  provisions  and  stares  for  the  joniu 
ney.  To  every  man  was  distributed  eight  days*  pn^ 
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vision,  which  consisted  of  poundad  charqne^  toasted 
maise,  pepper,  &c:  there  were  neither  baggage,  tents, 
stores,  provisions,  nor  fodder,  to  encumber  Ae  mardi : 

its  consequent  rapidity  over  such  a  country  as  tlie 
Cordillera  was  beyond  all  possible  belief;  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  the  pieees  of  artiUeiy  were  drawn 
over  the  stony  difficnlt  passes  conld  have  been  the 
work  of  great  gciiias  only,  supported  by  enthusiasm. 
San  Martin  had  calculated  well  on  the  character  of 
bis  countrymen :  improvident  iilce  all  the  ganchoa, 
their  provender  was  quiddy  expended,  and  in  torn 
days  scarcely  a  morsd  remained,  so  that,  aware  of 
their  situation,  they  were  compelled  to  pii«h  on  with  a 
kind  of  desperation,  btit^g  five  days  with  scarcely  a 
sin^e  day's  provision :  to  this  they  had  in  some  de- 
gree been  inured  ieom  tiieir  childhood,  so  thait  to 
them  it  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  hardship.  On 
the  l6th  February,  1817,  the  whole  force  reached 
the  valky  of  Aconcagua;  thoae  who  came  bf  the 
Pkitos remained  at  Ptttaendo  toreftesh  themselves; 
and  tfiose  who  came  by  the  Cnevaf)  remained  at  the 
entnmce  of  the  valley:  on  the  ITih  they  moved  for- 
ward, the  former  by  Curimoa,  the  la|ter  towaids 
Villa  Nueva,  where  the  junction  was  ellecled.  A 
skirmish  took  plaee  with  the  Spanish  troops  al  the 
foot  of  the  riiesta  of  Chaeabuco,  over  which  the 
royalists  retreated  in  order  to  fall  bock  on  the  main 
body,  whidi  Vfas  advancing  ftom  the  south.  Notim^ 
could  exreed  the  enthusiasm  ci  the  people  on  this 
orrasBon,  tiie  gansoe  came  spontaneously,  bnuiiiii-^^ 
fresh  horses  for  otficers  and  soldiers,  they  themselves 
joining  the  body,  forming  a  gumlla  militia;  the 
and  dnhbcft  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the 
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soldiers,  as  they  passed  along,  melons,  saiidias,  fruits, 
meat,  bread,  every  thing  they  could  procure  that  was 
ediUe.  San  Martin  diBpatehed  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  under  cokmel  Nicodiea,  by  the  drcmtoas 
pass  of  tlie  Tavon,  to  reconnoitre  tlie  country  in  that 
direction,  and  then  to  join  him  on  the  other  side  of 
tile  cneata:  the  troops  bhrouadced  on  the  summit  of 
the  cnesta,  and  at  dawn  deeoended  the  opposite  side, 
advimcing  slowly  towards  the  enemy,  whose  foces 
had  taken  an  advantageous  position,  with  two  emi- 
nences on  their  Hanks,  commanded  by  artillery.  The 
Ibree  of  the  Spaniards  was  Increased  to  dOOO»  having, 
daring  the  night,  received  a  rehiforcem«nt  of  1000 
men,  headed  by  ^neral  Marco.  The  Spaniards, 
who  with  a  handful  of  men  might  have  commanded 
the  pass  of  the  euesta^  neither  took  the  tronble  to  da 
sOb  nor  to  ascertain  the  description  or  nnmber  of  the 
patriot  fbffe ;  too  confident  of  snceess,  they  waited 
to  receive  them  on  the  plains  of  Chacabuco :  the  pa- 
triot cavalry,  under  general  Soler,  advanced,  but 
were  farisklf  repulsed ;  they  fell  bade,  sidrmishing 
on  their  main  body,  to  await  the  advance  of  the 
infantry,  who  were  led  on  by  pfeneral  O'Higgins. 
It  seemed  that  the  Spaniards  had  conceived  tliat  San 
Biartin*s  division  consisted  wholly  of  cavalry,  never 
believing  it  possiUe  for  a  body  of  infiutry  to  march 
over  rugged  mountain  passes  of  800  miles  in  length, 
that  in  places  attain  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  in 
the  space  of  eight  days.  With  this  impression,  they 
received  the  advanced  party  in  a  square ;  the  Ibggi* 
ness  of  the  morning,  and  tlw  dust  of  the  vanguard  of 
cavalry,  lia<l  favored  the  deception  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  inlantry  advanced  within  a  quarter  of  a 
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nile  fnm  tlw  euamfn  porilioii^  ftluift  CHiggiM  or* 
dmd  the  bands  of  music  to  tCrflce  up,  aad  led  on 

liis  coHiradcs  to  the  charge.    The  Spaiiiardg  now  dis-^ 
oorered  their  error,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  de-> 
ploy  into  Ubb;  bat  bcfoire  this  couU.be  effieoted^  the 
CBVdry  nuked  in  between  tlMni»  dieordered  their 
rankB,  and  foiled  their  mamEu vres :  from  the  fury  of 
the  charge,  the  royalists  appreheiuied  that  the  patriot 
teoe  w«s  greater  tkui  it  reaUy  was ;  terra:  and  dl»i 
may  aeted  tibm  to  aiidi  an  extteme  that  these  irci». 
fan  troops  fled*  soavoely  5img  a  gun,  general  Maroo, 
who  cf)mnrianded,  being  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
Their  rear  was  aimoyed  by  the  cavalry,  and  by  the 
Qinao  iijhiptw^rs.   The  detachment  of  oavahy  sent 
hy  the  pase  of  Tmwm  deaeended  into  the  plain  just 
as  the  royalists  began  to  ^Te  way,  they  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  and  des^yed  great  niinibLrs  of  the 
enemy.    This  victory  waaof  vast  impoitanee.  TiM 
pivBident  Iknitto  w«s  a  Spentaed  of  little  penonal 
fanvery ,  and  of  no  pcdiliad  talent :  ha  owed  his  aitn^ 
atioii  solely  to  his  family  alliance  and  influence;  he 
was  effeminate  and  weak.    l^]>on  hearing  the  result 
of  the  action,  he  was  about  to  stzvngtbm  Mmo's 
fbsoee  wi^  1300  new  troope»  winch  had  pmnptly 
marched  from  Rancagua,  when  he  met  Marco  in 
flight  outside  the  city :  a  couiicii  of  wai-  was  held, 
the  amy  wfaatd  to  act,  the  ottcfrn  fled  to  ^^a^nir 
raaao,  where  many  of  then*  togatker  with  Mano 
hunself.  were  captured  by  the  paliiot  gneriUa : 
rotto,  hijwever.  effect  oil  liis  escape. 

The  patiioiclue&  were  so  gnaUiy  aniaaedat  their 
aneecaa  tii«t  tkey  oaaU  not  credit  the  aaMNua  of 
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tkeir  victory:  they  advanced  that  night  towards 
Ooliii89  where  thejr  i«naiiied  three  days,  never  esx 
peetiog  they  ahcmld  reach  the  cafdtal  wRhont  ai>* 

other  and  more  sanguinary  conilict.  Such,  however, 
waB  the  panic  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  tied  straight 
towards  the  Maypo  without  appvoaching  the  dty^ 
wiikh  was  aliasdDiied  to  the  oonqiuras;  49iiit 
Martin  entered  Santiago  on  the  15ih  February,  at 
tiie  head  of  his  troops,  where  he  was  received  })y  tlie 
natives  in  sulleiuiess  and  silence ;  no  voice  haiiwi 
him  as  a  deliverer ;  he  was  hxiked  otiand  tJMtadas 
a  barlMUPcms  invader  by  a  peof^  tored  of  patriet 

tyranny,  and  accustomed  to  the  more  welcome  yoke 
of  Spanish  authority.  I  received  a  very  iuterestiBg 
detail  of  the  acthm  £rain  coIimmI  Pereym,  wko  was 
wnonded  in  tftie  first  cavahry  attack  in  the  adioB  of 
Chacabuco,  and  was  left,  together  wi^  many  (^oera 
and  men,  wounded  on  the  field:  they  had  no  surgeon 
to  attend  them,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fidars  nmnhig  about  to  eonftss  Uit  dying*  but  not 
one  of  thsm  wonU  stop  to  bind  np  thiBir  wounds  or 
administer  relief.  In  this  state  they  were  left  till 
they  were  conveyed  with  the  troops  to  the  capital^ 
where  they  were  placed  in  the  hospitals :  here  n» 
OBB  came  to  their  reliel— 410  provisions  eoold  be 
foond — not  even  a  medical  attendant  was  at  hand— 
they  were  actually  dyiu^  for  want  when  Pereyra  ro- 
presented  their  deplorable  ^tuation  to  San  Martin ; 
bnt  the  general  himself  was  no  less  destitute^  he  had 
no  military  chest,  no  stores  of  any  kind*  He  was 
the  only  nue  ainniitj;  the  offieers  who  had  any  money, 
and  eveu  he,  when  he  entered  the  city,  had  but  two 
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dooMooiiSy  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  part  with,  in 
sending  off  an  express  to  Buenos  Ayres*  with  the 

welcome  news  of  their  success.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent have  acknowledged  that  the  patriots  owed  their 
viclocy  to  the  impnidenoe  and  cowardice  of  the 
SpaniaidSy  for  they  possessed  the  advantage  greatly 
in  point  of  numbers :  their  troops  were  all  veterans, 
and  well-disciplined  men,  with  excellent  officers,  a 
wdtatored  military  chest,  the  capital  in  their  rear, 
tiie  only  a{qparoadL  to  which  was  along  the  narrow 
▼alley  Ohacalmoo,  whose  whole  width  could  have 
been  defended  by  the  length  of  their  line ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patriots  had  newly  raised  troops, 
ill-disciplined,  badly  officered;  they  had  no  mili- 
tary diest  nor  material  of  any  description.  We 
trusted  wholly,"  said  colonel  Percy ra,  "  to  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  our  enthusiasm,  and  the  protection 
<rf  Heaven." 

The  possession  of  the  capital  left  the  patriots  at 

liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course.  Greneral  0*Higgins 
was  appointed  supreme  director,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  other  respects  assumed  the  form  it  had 
tali»n  under  the  previous  revolution,  except  that  it 
was  no  longer  considered  as  being  subject  to  the 
king  of  Spain  or  the  cortes,  but  was  declared  com- 
pletely independent,  and  a  provisional  constitution 
was  acooidingly  announced  in  April  1817* 

Nearly  the  whole  country  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  patriots.  The  troops  of  San  Martin  advanced 
towards  the  south,  driving  the  remains  of  the  scat- 
tered force  before  them,  which  shut  themselves  up 
in  Concepdon.   Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Chacabuoo, 
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the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  reinforcements .  under 
general  Osorio,  who  was  a  second  time  appdnted 

to  toiiimand  the  kind's  troops  m  Chile,  Osorio 
marched  from  Concepcioii  with  near  6000  weil-dis- 
d^ined  troops.  The  patriot  army,  amounting  to 
about  an  equal  number,  were  eneainped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Raiicagua,  when  Osorio  advanced  upon 
them  on  the  night  of  the  19th  March,  1818,  sur- 
prised them  in  their  encampment  on  the  held  of 
Canchayarada,  and  completely  routed  the  •  whole 
army  with  considerable  loss.  0*Higgins  endeavoured 
to  rally  his  troops,  and  on  this  occasion  showed 
great  presence  of  mind  and  personal  bravery ;  one 
of  his  arms  was  broken  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Santiago.  Osorio 
gradually  advanced  towards  the  capital  with  his 
victorious  troops,  fully  confident  of  success,  but  was 
met  on  the  plains  of  Majrpo  near  Santiago  -on  the 
5ih  of  April,  by  the  troops  which  had  been  collected 
by  general  San  Martin,  when  a  well-contest<^  <1  aiul 
sanguinary  battle  took  place — the  Spaniards  brought 
5000  men  into  the  field,  the  patriots  had  nearly  as 
many.  The  heat  of  the  battle  was  near  the  farm 
house  of  the  Espejo,  which  was  twenty  times 
alteniattl}'  captured  and  re-captured,  aud  victory, 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  day,  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  Spaniards :  at  this  time  the  Spanish  centre 
and  one  wing  had  the  decided  advantage,  and  the 
dt'feat  of  the  patriot  army  seemed  almost  inevita- 
ble :  some  impression  however  having  been  made  by 
the  patriots  on  the  other  wing  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
the  Spanish  regiment  of  Burgos  attempted  to  form 
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itself  iato  a  square.  This  critical  moment  was  seized 
by  the  gallant  colonel  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Ireland* 
who  had  some  time  before  joined  the  patriot  foroee, 
and  who  now  commanded  a  body  of  troops  called 
the  horse-grenadiers ;  with  these  he  made  a  furious 
and  well-conducted  charge  upon  the  regiment  of 
Bui^gOBy  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army^  routed  it» 
and  being  well  supported  threw  the  whole  of  this 
wing  into  confusion :  the  defeat  of  this  regiment 
caused  a  panic»  which  spread  rapidly  through  the 
SpaniBh  army.  The  patriot  troops  availed  them- 
selves of  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  charged  at  all 
points,  carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  gained 
one  of  the  most  complete  victories  ever  recorded  in 
history:  half  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  either 
killed  or  wonnded^  and  nearly  aB  the  remainder 
were  taken  prisoners.  General  Osorio  with  about 
280  officers  and  men  escaped  over  the  cuesta  of 
PtadOy  marched  by  Melipilli,  along  the  cross  road 
to  Concepcion,  where  he  embarked  for  Peru,  leaving 
Chile  entirely  free  from  any  opposing  force.  This 
was  the  last  time  any  Spanish  troops  appeared  on 
the  soil  of  Chile.  The  battle  of  Maypo  established 
die  independence  of  the  country. 

About  this  time  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
naval  force.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chacabuco,  the 
port  of  Valparaiso  was  blockaded  by  the  Spanish 
frigate  Esmeralda  and  the  Peeuela  brig  of  war.  The 
government  of  Chile  purchased  an  American  l>rig, 
mounting  eighteen  guns;  she  was  named  the  Chaca« 
\nxco,  and  was  employed  in  protecting  the  entranee 
and  exit  of  vessels  in  defiance     the  blockade.  At 
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this  time  tlie  Wyndham  East  Indiamaii,  ati  extra 
i3iip»  put  into  Valparabo;  and  with  Ae  ykiw  of 
raising  the  hlockade,  the  government  agreed  to  pur- 
chase her  :  this  was  effected  by  a  contribution  U])oii 
the  natives,  and  a  loan  borrowed  from  the  few 
British  merchants  who  had  settled  there.  In  a  short 
tfane  she  was  equipped,  manned^  mounted  with  forty- 
four  guus,  aud  named  the  Lautaro:  these  two  vessels 
sailed  from  the  bay,  maintained  an  action  with  the 
two  Spanish  ships,  which  were  finally  heaten  off  the 
coasts  of  Chile.  Soon  after  the  action  of  Ma3rpo, 
the  Cumberland  East  Indiaman  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, having  been  purchased  by  the  Chileno  deputies, 
on  account  of  this  government ;  she  mounted  sixty* 
flmur  guns,  and  was  called  the  San  Martin^  in  honour 
of  the  hero  of  Maypo. 

Ferdinand  VII.  having  been  restored  to  his  throne, 
and  fearing  the  consequences  to  Peru  from  the  re- 
▼ohitton  in  Cliile,  sent  a  considerahle  body  of  troops 
fttm  Spain,  under  convoy  of  a  line-of-battle  ship 
and  Uvo  frigates.  The  man  of  war  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Spain,  being  not  found  sea-worthy.  The 
remainder  of  the  expedition  was  dispersed  in  a 
gale  off  Gape  Horn,  and  the  soldiers  and  crews  on 
board  two  of  the  transports  mutinied  and  carried  the 
vessels  into  Buem>s  A)  res.  One  of  the  frigates,  the 
Maria  Isabella,  with  another  of  the  transports,  put 
into  Coneepdon  socm  afte  the  hattle  cf  Maypo. 
Theodierfiigate  was  for  a  long  time  unheard  <Mf. 

The  government  of  Chile,  on  learning  the  arrival 
of  the  Mai  ia  Isabella,  appointed  t^cneral  iilanco  to 
the  officeof  Admiral,  who  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  San 
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Martin,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Lautaro,  sailed  for 
ConcepdoDy  wh^,  when  he  arrived  on  rthe  i28th 
.  October,  1818,  be  found  the  Spanish  frigate,  together 

with  four  transports,  anchored  in  Talcahuano  Bay. 
On  sight  of  the  patriot  vessels  the  crews  deserted  the 
Spanish  ships,  wliich  were  immediately  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  patriots.  This  fine  frigate  was 
brought  to  Valparaiso,  where  she  Was  named  Hie 
O'Higgins,  and  added  fiuotlier  vessel  of  war  to  the 
now  respectable  navy  of  Chile. 

Afler  the  victory  of  Chacabuco»  San  Martin  and 
O^Higgins  directed  their  deputies  in  England  to 
IM'octire  competent  naval  ofiiccib  aud  seamen,  but 
the  passing  of  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  deputies  from  executing 
these  orders.  Fortunately  for  Chile,  lord  Cochrane^ 
whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  whose 
wisIiLs  for  the  emancipation  of  Soutli  America,  were 
well  ioiQwn,  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  deputies 
to  become,  the  Admiral  of  Chile,  and  sailed  from 
England,  in  August,  1818,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  naval  force  of  that  cuiintr\^  He  ai'rived  in 
Valparaiso  in  the  November  following,  where  he 
was  reoeived  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  uppoinU 
ment  was  confirmed,  and  he  proceeded  to  equip  and 
regulate  the  fleet,  now  become  a  respectable  force. 
The  Galvarino,  formerly  an  Eiiglisii  !)rig  of  war, 
the  Intrepid,  and  the  Araucano,  both  of  them  Ame- 
rican built  vessels,  had  been  purchased  and  added  to 
the  navy  of  Chile.  The  first  operations  of  lord 
Cochrane  were  directed  against  Peru ;  he  hoisted 
flag  on  board  the  O'Higgins,  and  sailed  from 
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Valparaiso,  the  15th  of  January,  1810,  his  foroaoon- 
aisting  of  tiie  following  ships  aud  vessels : 

O'Higgins  . .  Lovd  Codmne. .  Capt  Fcntor  ....  48  guns. 

StaMardn  ..G«n€id  B]«io..Capt.  Wflldiisim  64 

Lautaio  CaptGuue   44 

Chaobuco  Capt.  Carter  ....  IS 

Galvarino  Capt.  Story   18 

Amiteuw  Ciqpt.  Cibibie  , . . .  16 

PuTreddon  Ci^t.  Fmmitt «...  14 

.  After  his  departure  the  navy  was  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  a  new  American-bailt  corvette, 
nKmnttng  S6  guns,  to  which  the  name  of  Independa 

was  given. 

Lord  Cochrane  sailed  with  his  squadron  directly 
iato  Callao  bay»  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
fortifidations,  and  carrying  the  place  by  surprise; 
but  in  tliia  he  was  foiled  by  two  circumstances:  as 
he  entered  the  harbour  of  Callao  a  very  thick  fog 
came  on»  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  took  ad* 
vantage  of  it  to  disobey  his  ocders,  and  he  ent«red 
alone  towards  the  anchorage,  under  the  very  walls 
of  the  battery,  the  Spanish  frigates  Esnieralda  and 
Verganza,  as  well  as  two  hnga  of  war,  being  there 
at  anchor:  lord  Cochrane  opened  his  fixe, against 
the  principal  hattory;  hnt  this  being  the  day  on 
u  liich  the  viceroy  of  Peru  made  his  ainiual  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  forts  aud  vessels  of  war,  in  Callao 
they  were  well  prepared  to  repel  the  .attack.  Pe* 
Buela,  the  viceroy,  was  hunaelf  on  board  one  of  the 
f nitrates  wlu  ii  lord  Cochrane  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
^Vheu  the  U'iliggins  entered,  the  garrison  of  the 
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tetB  irwe  all  mt  thdr  guns,  and  the  erewB  of  tlie 
ships  of  war  at  their  lespectiTe  qnaftera:  lord 

Cochrane,  therefore,  met  with  a  warmer  reception 
than  he  anticipated,  as  well  from  the  fortifications 
which  mounted  960  guns,  as  from  the  ▼eoDcla  of 
war,  which  carried  above  100  guns.  To  their  fire 
he  was  exposed  for  two  hours,  as  the  calm  did  not 
allow  of  his  retreat :  unsupported  as  he  was  against 
80  nneqnal  a  £me,  he  returned  the  fire  briskly,  and 
aoooeeded  in  destroying  an  angle  of  one  of  the  for- 
tifications ;  but  as  the  breeze  sprung  up  he  retreated. 
The  Spaniards  supposed  that  the  attack  was  made 
hy  the  whole  Chileno  fleet,  but  as  the  fog  cleared 
away,  their  own  frigate  Maria  Isabella  was  seen  to 
be  the  only  daring  aggressor. 

The  Spaniards,  astounded  at  the  intrepidity  and 
daring  courage  of  their  adversary,  when  informed 
tiMt  it  was  lord  Cochrane^  eonfbmd  upon  him  the 
tHie  of  Diablo,'' the  Devil,  a  name  by  whidi  he 
was  afterwards  well  known  among  them.  From 
the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
aasteriy  s^le  in  which  lord  Cochrane  sneoeeded  in 
sHeneing  the  main  battery,  it  was  the  genend  opi« 
nion,  that  had  this  attack  been  made  on  any  other 
day  of  the  year,  and  had  he  been  seconded  by  the 
otter  vessels  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  would 
have  sneoeeded  in  taking  tte  place  by  storm;  and  of 
this  the  viceroy  seemed  fully  aware,  as  he  lost  no 
time  in  instantly  dismantling  his  ships  of  war,  lash- 
il^  tibeir  spars  and  masts  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
dMUe  boom  round  the  andiorage,  to  psewnt  all 
flf^oach  to  it,  and  to  the  batteries.  Lord  Cochrane 
coi^^yed  to  blockade  the  harbour,  occasionally  eu« 
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deavouring  to  entice  tlie  Spanish  ▼easels  to  come 
oak  and  fight  him,  Imt  all  ta  no  purpose;  they  had 
wisdf  determhied  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Lord 

Cochrane  saiieii  in  the  O'Hlggins  at  different  periods 
aiuug  the  coa£»t,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
l^anish  authorities  to  fiimish  his  ships  with  pro- 
visions ;  on  being  refused  supplies,  he  marched 
with  part  of  liis  crew  into  the  country,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Payta,  Supe,  Guambacho,  Guaru- 
ne/j  and  other  places,  capturing  Spanish  property 
aloDs^  and  respecting  that  of  the  Creoles,  striking 
terror  into  his  enemies,  and  yet  from  the  mildness 
of  his  conduct  gaining  many  friends  among  the  na- 
tives, which  was  afterwards  of  great  importance 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Chileno  army 
under  San  Martin,  and  this  part  of  the  country 
iK'caiue  the  principal  field  of  operation  of  the  in- 
vading army.  In  ip<^lfing  these  descents  the  ad- 
miral ascertained  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  were  fovourable  to  the  cause  of  Uberty,  and 
desirouA  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Pending  his  operations  along  the  coast,  admiral 
Blanco  was  left  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to 
ntainlaln  the  blockade  of  Callao ;  lord  Cochrane  at 
length  returned,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
^orts  and  ships  in  the  harbom:  with  the  whole  of  his 
feroe,  but  on  reaching  Callao  he  found  that  admiral 
Blanco  had  raised  the  blockade,  and  sailed  to  Valpa- 
raiso. On  liis  tirrival  at  Valparaiso,  Blanco  was 
put  tmder  arrest  by  the  goveriinieut,  and  ordered 
for  trial :  on  the  return  of  lord  Cochrane  a  court- 
martial  was  held,  by  which  he  was  honourably  ae> 
qfuitted. 
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Lord  Cochrane  had  taken  with  hiin  from  Euglaiul 
a  skilful  practical  workmaa,  as  well  as  the  machi- 
nery requisite  for  the  prepeiation  of  Congreve  rode* 
ets ;  but  on  his  return  from  his  first  cruize,  he  found 
that  the  tiovernment,  with  the  dilatoriness  wliicli  he 
now  discovered  was  inseparable  from  the  Chiieno 
character,  had  done  but  little  towards  their  manu- 
facture. After  waiting  three  months  in  port^  a 
sufficient  number  of  rockets  were  got  ready,  and 
trials  were  made  of  their  power,  when  it  was 
found  that  their  ranges  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
English  Congreve  rodkets;  Lord  Cochrane  ob^ 
tained  two  merchant  vessels*  with  a  portion  of  com- 
bustibles, destined  for  fire-ships,  and  lie  now  urged 
the  government  to  send  with  him  a  body  of  1000 
men,  pledging  himself  to  *  capture  the  castles  of 
Callao,  and  either  take  or  destroy  the  Spanish  ship- 
ping  ia  the  harbour.  This  force  the  constituted 
authorities  undertook  to  provide ;  but  on  this*  as  on 
all  other  occasions*  they  broke  their  promise.  On 
leaving  Valparaiso,  on  his  second  expedition  to  Peru* 
he  was  told  that  the  troops  were  waiting  for  him  at 
Coquimbo.  The  minister  of  marine  had  impressed 
upon  'the'  admiral  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  on  the  moat  active  wtatfyae 
against  the  Spaniards ;  but,  anxious  as  he  was  on  this 
point,  his  extreme  jealousy,  in  which  he  was  coun- 
tenanced by  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  pre- 
vented him  from  trusting*  as  he  ought  to  have  done^ 
to  an  officer  of  such  acknowledged  talent,  mefl«ly 
because  he  was  a  foreigner.  It  will  rijij^onr  strange, 
4)ut  no  less  strange  than  true*  that  lord  Cochrane, 
had  uiged  on  the  government  the  necessity  of 
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expedition  and  Bemcy,  was  told  the  nature  of  bis 
secret  orders  by  a  native  officer  under  his  command 

three  days  before  he  received  them  :  he  was  so  mor- 
ti&edf  as  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  to  throw  up  his 
commission,  bat  bis  ardour,  bis  expectation  of  the 
eifect  of  Ibe  rockets,  and  the  confidence  in  the  miH' 
tary  assistance  he  was  promised,  induced  him  to 
proceed.    He  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1819»  and  on  arriving  at  Coquimbo^ 
instead  of  1000  men  the  admiral  found  only  ninety 
soldiers  ready.   Having  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
cnterprize,  this  disappointment  did  not  damp  his 
ardour :  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  arrived 
before  Callao,  and  on  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  and  4tb  of 
October,  he  made  trial  of  the  rockets ;  on  these  occa- 
sions they  failed  wiiolly  of  success,  owing  to  two 
causes,  both  resulting  from  bad  preparation:  there 
could  not  be  found  in  ail  Chile  sufficient  borax  or 
S]nlter  to  solder  the  iron  cylinders,  and  there  was  no 
other  alternative  left  but  to  use  bell-metal  solder, 
which  made  the  joints  so  insecure  as  to  burst  by  the 
expansive  force  of  the  rocket :  the  Chile  govern- 
ment»  to  save  expense  of  labour,  had  employed  Spar 
nish  prisoners  to  fill  the  rockets,  who  threw  in  at 
intervals  uuobserveil  layers  of  earth  which  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  combustion,  and  of  course  de- 
stroyed their  power.   The  fire^^hip  which  was  sent 
in  on  the  5th  of  October  also  failed  of  success.  Under 
these  disappointnieiits  lorti  Coclirauc  would  have 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Spanish  squadron  at  anchor 
in  Callao^  but,  on  referring  to  his  instructions,  he 
found  his  orders  restricted  him.    By  these  in- 
structions he  was  peremptorily  commanded  not  to 
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approach  with  his  ships  within  r^inge  of  the  enemy's 
batteries ;  not  to  do  this  or  that :  ia  short  he  was  to 
malce  no  attempt  upon  the  enemy's  squadron  ezc^ 
bf  means  of  therodcets  and  fire-ships,  and  to'  return 
to  Chile  within  a  certain  time.    Lord  Cochrane  did 
not  receive  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  his 
ships  whieh  the  government  promised  to  send  him : 
and  he  was^  therefore,  induced  to  proceed  to  Pisco  to 
procure  provisions,  but  hearing  that  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  a  frigate  had  arrived  at  Arica  from 
^  Spain»  he  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  in  search  of 
them.   On  his  arriyal  theie  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  them:  he,  therefore,  sont  the  Galvarino 
and  Lautaro,  with  his  soldiers  aud  marines,  under 
command  of  the  gallant  colonel  Charles  aud  the 
heroie  migor  Miller,  to  Pisco,  while  he  proceeded  to 
Gsllao  in  quest  of  the  Spanish  ships,  wbidi  he  con- 
cluded had  made  for  that  harbour.    The  troops 
were  landed  before  Pisco,  where  they  were  warmly 
received;  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  places 
though  the  victory  was  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  death  of  the  intrepid  Charles,  and  by  the  severely 
wounding  of  major  Miller.     Upon  obtaining  the 
stores  wanted,  the  vessels  rejoined  the  squadnm  off 
Gallao:  iqion  tlieir  arrival,  a  singular  event  took 
place;  the  Spanish  frigate  Pmeba,  one  of  the  ves- 
sels lord  Cochrane  was  in  vsearch  of,  appeared  off 
Callao,  which  he  mistook  for  a  whaler  :  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  her  again,  and  gave  cfaace,  but  she  es- 
caped in  the  night    The  Europe  line-of-batUe  diip, 
which  formed  one  of  the  Spaiiisli  expedition,  in 
crossing  the  line  was  pronounced  not  to  be  sea- 
worthy enough  for  the  voyage:  the  Saint  Elmo, 
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another  liiie-o£*batUe  ship,  foundered  of  Cape  Horn 
during  the  iMas^ge,  and  the  Pnieba  fingata  alone 
rached  tiie  Padfie  in  aafeef:  on  her  arrival  off 
Callao,  finding  that  port  blockaded,  a  boat  was  sent 
OQ  shore  with  the  dispatches  for  the  viceroy,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  diase  lord  Cochrane  £eU  m 
with  and  captored  the  boat  on  her  i^tuni  to  the 
rasel,  from  the  crew  of  which  he  learned  that  the 
ship  he  had  chased  was  the  Prueba  frjgate.  As 
the  seamen  of  the  squadron  were  now  become  in^* 
feted  by  an  epidemic  complaint  Introduced  on 
board  b^  the  troops  taken  fnan  Coqnimbo,  lofd 
Cochrane  dispatched  the  San  Martin,  Independencia, 
Acaucano,  and  a  tnuQsport  filled  with  sick,  to  Valpa- 
lalao^  while  in  company  with  the  Lantaro  and  Pnj* 
*  raddon  he  went  in  quest  of  the  Pnieba  to  Gua}  aquil, 
whither  lie  cuucludcd  she  had  sailed.  On  his  ar- 
riFal  at  Puna  he  proceeded  up  the  river  Guayaquil, 
wUktmi  a  filot,  and  hy  nighty  a  thing  never  befoca 
attempted  on  account  of  ita  difficult  aavigatioii: 
here  he  captured  two  large  armed  nMrchantmen,  the 
Aguila,  of  900  tuns  and  32  ^ns,  and  the  Begona, 
of  600  tons  and  ^  guns,  both  laden  with  timber 
daatiaed  for  Linuu  Oatheapproadiof  theadminl 
the  Prneba  frigate  threw  her  guns  and  stores  overw 
biiard,  struck  her  rigging,  ami,  thus  lightened,  as- 
cended the  river  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  the 
O'Higgins.  Finding  further  pursuit  hopeless,  lord 
Cochrane  kft  Guayaquil  on  the  21st  of  December, 
anil  sailed  for  Chik',  committing  the  prizes  to  the 
command  of  tiie  other  vessels,  while  he  alone  in  the 
O'Higgiaa  proceeded  to  laoomudtre  Valdiria.  His 
object  was,  if  possible,  to  adiieve  something  worthy 
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of  liis  reputation,  that  should  couuteract  the  disap- 
pointoient  coofiequent  upon  the  want  of  success  in 
the  present  cruise.   Off  Valdivia,  he  took  the  Po* 
trillo  Spankh  hrig  of  war»  and  in  the  O^HiggiiiB 
alone  stood  into  the  port  of  Valdiina,  under  Spai)it-h 
coiourSy  where  he  remained  some  time  reconnoitring 
the  pUioe :  the  Spaniards  mistook  the  frigate  for 
tiie  long  expected  Pmehe,  and  did  not  offer  to  dis- 
turb him  till  they  foimd  the  boat  sent  off  to  him 
detained.    From  these  people  he  derived  what  fur- 
ther inlbnnation  lie  reqnired,  and  retiring  from  the 
lieavy  fire  of  the  fortresses,  he  sailed  away,  confident 
of  the  capability  of  carrying  this  place,  which,  from 
its  great  strength,  no  one  but  himself  woidd  have 
attempted  with  his  small  force :  he  sailed,  however, 
to  Concepeion,  to  obtain  a  succour  from  the  com* 
mander  of  that  place,  Colonel  Fryre  (the  present 
Supreme  Director  of  Chile),  from  wlioni  he  promptly 
received  more  co-operation  and  more  succour  than 
the  government  would  have  afforded  him:  the 
sequel  of  this  most  brilliant  enterprize,  whidi'  was 
accomplished  on  the  2d  of  February,  1820,  lias  been 
fully  detailed  in  the  description  already  given  of 
Valdivia*-«n  achievement  which,  for  cool  judgment, 
heroism,  and  success,  has  never  been  surpittsed. 
•  Subsequent  to  the  action  of  Maypo,  general  San 
Martin  retired  w  ith  his  army  to  Mendoza,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  raising  ,  and  organisin^^  new 
troops,  and  completing  the  extensive  equipments 
required  by  the  grand  expedition  he  had  in  view  for 
carrying  the  seat  of  warlike  operations  into  the 
heart  of  Peru  upon  au  extensive  scale.     The  object 
df  this  expedition  was  not  only  to  divert,  the  hostile 
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measures  that  migiit  be  used  against  the  recenUy 
declared  ind^endeiit  countries,  bat,  if  possible^  to 
effect  the  liberatioii  of  Peru  from  the  Spanish  rule, 
and  thus  coinplete  t  he  t'liuiiicipatioii  of  all  South  Ame- 
rica. It  was  at  this  period,  the  begin uiag  of  1819, 
that  I  became  first  acq[iiamted  with  general  San 
Ifartiii,  in  Mendoza;  it  wm  only  during  wj  more 
intimate  aequaintanoe  wiHi  him,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1820,  that  I  learned  fully  to  appreciate  liis 
character.  As  the  geueraL  has  since  been  the  priu- 
dpal  mover  of  political  events  in  that-  part  of  the 
world,  and  as  his  character  has  been  so  variously 
represented,  1  will  endeavour  to  delineate  his  pOT- 
traiture,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  leading  per- 
sonages, whidi  I  shall  studiously  do  with  the  fullest 
impartiality ;  and,  being  in  no  way  within  the  influ- 
ence of  political,  comniercial,  or  other  local  interests, 
1  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  disinterested  spectator  of 
the  passing  events  of  the  times. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  and  expectation  among 
those  who  knew  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of 
general  San  Martin  that,  after  the  action  of  Chaca- 
buco,  where  he  had  been  mainly  instruineutal  in 
establisliing  the  independence  of  Chile,  he  would 
have  aspired  to  the  directorship  of  that  country;  but 
in  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  though  offered  to 
him,  he  refused  it,  and  recommended  general 
CHiggins,  whose  name,  talents,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  added  to  the  general  respect 
and  confidence  reposed  in  him,  qualified  him  above 
all  others  for  the  office.  This  act  at  the  time  was 
held  to  be  one  of  extreme  disintere8teduess,patriotism, 
and  aoUe-mindedness;  but  those  who  were  thus  dis- 
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appointed  in  their  expectations  were  only  for  a  time 
deeeived  aa  to  his  Teal  character :  still  more  ambitl- 
ous  notions  were  formed  by  San  Martin;  and  by  this 

apparent  forbearance  lie  rendered  the  actual  e^ovemors 
of  Chile  his  grateful  followers,  and  made  them  the 
more  snhBervient  and  efficient  agents  to  his  plans, 
which  were  directed  to  the  subjugation  and  com- 
mand of  Peru.    San  Martin  lost  notliing  in  respect 
of  power  or  influence  by  the  transferred  boon,  but 
was  enabled  more  effectually  to  exercise  the  authority 
he  had  obtained.   Had  San  Martin  been  surrounded 
by  advisers  of  discrimination,  prudence,  and  fbr^ 
sight,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  Ills  ambition ;  and  as  his  intention  was  to  . 
regenerate  Pern,  the  most  oppressed  and  d^raded 
dp  all  llie  Spanish  colonies,  he  might  have  ob- 
tained the  sovereign  power.    It  was  the  want  of 
advisers,  or  rather  the  presence  of  bad  counsellors, 
that  misled  him;  for  he  is  himself  but  a  weak  man, 
not  sufficiently  imbued  with  iiiat  kind  of  knowledge 
which  enables  a  man  from  his  own  resources  to  com- 
mand his  fellow  men,  or  to  ensure  their  respect.  He 
had  read  but  littlc%  and  had  no  sound  notions  of 
goTiernment:  he  had,  however,  an  unusual  share  of 
cunning,  was  quick  of  comprehension  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  a  good  share  of  physiognomical 
acuteness,  and  was  generally  successful  in  his  choice 
of  Uiose  who  were  to  act  in  subordinate  capacities. 
I  gathered  from  San  Martin,  previous  to  his  expedi- 
tion to  Peru,   his  real  intentions  relative  to  tlie 
government  of  that  country.    I  often  represented  to 
him  the  condition  of  the  people  both  of  Chile  and 
Peru«-*thewant  of  education  among  even  the  higher 
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classes — the  inauition  of  the  people,  their  contented- 
ness  and  submisaiveness  under  almost  any  control* 
boiwerar  seyere;  lahowiedhowimpossihleitwas,  in 
n  society  so  constitated,  to  establisli  a  republican  go- 
vernment, and  how  much  better  it  would  be  suited  to 
their  disposition,  their  happiness,  aud  their  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  arts  of  dviliaation»  were  it 
possible  .to  establisli  among  them  a  well-regulated 
despotism  under  a  man  of  talent,  determination, 
liberality,  and  disinterestedness.  I  represented  to 
him,  that  these  people^  to  make  them  iiappy,  must  be 
gQiwned  by  such  a  despot  before  they  could  be 
broogfat  to  a  soffident  state  of  advancement  to  be 
trusted  out  of  their  leading  strings:  on  these  occasions 
the  eye  of  the  general  used  to  glisten,  and  he  readily 
assent  to  llie  troth  of  these  observations.  I  th^ 
formed  the  idea  of  his  nltnnate  determinations,  not- 
withstanding he  studiously  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal them.  No  one  who  understands  the  condition 
of  tiie  peo]^  wliom  he  sought  to  deliver  would 
find  fault  with  San  Martin,  for  wishing  to  make 
himRelf  emperor  of  Peru :  his  best  friends,  bow- 
ever,  cajiuot  but  confess  and  regret  the  want  of 
candour  and  of  good  faith  under  which  lie  concealed 
his  intentions.  I  ne?er  believed  that  San  Martin 
was  the  origin  of  one-half  the  misconduct  tliat  was 
coiiiHiitttMl  (hiring  his  short  reign  in  Pern;  the  bad 
man  Monteapido  was  doubtlessly  the  main  spring  of 
the  worst  of  his  enormities ;  but  as  he  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  general,  the  whole  di^;raoe 
must  fall  upon  his  head. 

San  Martin  was  a  cruel  enemy  ot  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Spanish  character. 
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and  6speckll7  amoni^  the  *  CreoleB^  in -all  gradas 

and  conditions  of  society,  to  be  flcrvilely  submissiTe 
to  those  vested  with  influence  or  authority,  and  on 
the  contrary  to  be  cruelly  oppressive  to  those  placed 
within  their  power :  audi  ia  the  pertinacious  £eal^ 
of  the  old  Speniaida  to  the  mother  country,  such 
their  blind  adherence  to  tlie  cause  of  their  king,  that  • 
no  losses,  no  privations,  could  shaJce  their  loyalty ; 
and  they  are  llierefore  dangerous  opponents,  only  to 
be  got  rid  of  by  banlshmenty  imprisonmeut,  or 
extirpation. 

Those  in  civil  or  military  eini)loynients  were  the 
first  on  whom  vengeance  fell  heavily.  There  was 
no  sacrifice  they  would  not  make,  no  act  whatever 
which  they  would  not  commit  to  promote  the  royal 
cause.  Of  those  who  followed  mercantile  pursuits, 
though  equally  active  and  zealous,  many  were 
▼ery  rich,  and  excuses  were  not  wanting  to  seize 
their  property :  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  well 
in  Chile  as  afterwards  In  Peru,  couM  not  at  tiie 
moment  have  been  supplied  in  any  other  way;  and 
it  seldom  happens,  in  revolutionary  times,  that  much 
ceremony  is  used  in  procuring  the  means  to  satisfy 
the  necessities  of  the  government  All  the  old 
Spaniards  in  those  countries  were  either  put  to  death 
or  banished  ;  their  property  was  partly  delivered 
up  to  public  use,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  was 
plundered  and  divided  among  the  most  active  and 
vindictive  memies  of  the  old  Bpaniaids. 

I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
Chilenos,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  revolution,  that  previous  to  the  action  of 
Maypono  less  than  five  millions  of  dcdiais  of  readily 
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convertible  properly  was  seized  by  the  government, 
principally  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  military 
chiefs  and  that  subsequent  to  that  battle  property  to 
the  value  of  thiee  ■uUkmB  of  doUafs  was  appfo- 
priated  to  the  same  objects.  8uch  was  the  syston 
of  public  robbt  ry,  that  aii}^  one  who  inveighed  against 
it  was  discharged  £roin  public  employ.  One  re- 
markable instance  is  said  to  have  ooenmd  in  the 
Tribunal  da  Cuentas^  the  aecompt  and  audit  offies^ 
before  which  all  public  accounts  must  pass :  a  rich 
hat'L'iidado,  named  Eyza^uirre,  was  then  auditor  of 
accounts ;  he  returned  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
with  a  refusal  to  pass  over  itams  amounting  to 
880,000  dollars,  for  which  filse  documents  appeared 
before  him ;  it  \vas  referred  to  the  minister,  who 
put  his  vistabuena  on  it,  and  ordered  it  back  to  the 
tribunal  to  audit :  still  the  account  was  rejected  by 
Eyzaguirrst  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  firom 
his  situation;  another  more  willin*^  agent  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  wlio  soon  overcame  the  difficulty. 
A  similar  removal  took  place  about  the  same  time  in 
the  treasury :  the  head  treasurer  refused  to  ackuowt- 
ledge  the  {mceedings  of  his  inferior  colleague ;  it  was 
referred  to  the  government ;  the  former  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  latter  substituted  in  liis  stead.  These 
pmesdhigB  were  common  at  the  h<ynnlng  of  the 
levolution ;  and,  considering  the  eaqpoisive  prepara- 
tions that  were  necessary,  and  the  great  exertions 
that  were  made,  it  is  wonderful  how,  amidst  the  in- 
credible roguery  that  all  parties  acknowledged  to 
have  been  put  in  pnictlce»  tibe  government  went  on 
at  aU. 

One  of  the  principal  futures  of  the  new  govern- 
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ment  of  Chile  was  bad  faitii :  its  promises  were  never 
kept;  it  made  laws  to  suit  the  interests  and  incli- 
nation of  faroofed  iiidividiiala»  and  adopted  ex  post 
fiieto  ]awB»  whenorer  it  suited  its  purposea.  The 
British  merchants  were  the  only  indiridiials  to 
whom  the  government  could  look  up  for  assistance 
in  periods  of  difficulty:  these  merchants  had  no 
eoafidence  in  the  promises  of  the  governors^  and 
wonld  only  come  forward  with  assistanoe  upon  se- 
curities which  enable  them  to  reimburse  themselves 
ont  of  forth-coming  duties  at  the  custom-house ;  and 
even  then  they  needed  the  constant  interference  of 
the  captains  of  British  ships  of  war,  who  oonld  de- 
mand the  fulfilment  of  engagements  to  British  sub- 
jects by  the  government  of  Chile, 

After  the  rejection  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
CSiile,  general  San  Martin,  in  favour  of  general 
CyHiggins,  by  whidi,  as  has  been  observed,  he  lost 
neither  power  nor  influence,  he  found  it  expedient 
that  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  goyemment  should  be  men  suited 
to  bis  views.  Among  I3ie  most  important  of  them 
was  the  minister  of  ww,  and  to  this  situation  was 
appointed  one  of  his  dt  }>endants,  who  had  been  taken 
from  a  low  occupation  in  Mendoza,  and  placed  in  a 
eonfidratial  situation  about  his  pmon:  this  man, 
Don  Ignado  Zenteno,  was  selectisd  to  fill  the  occu- 
pation of  minister  of  war  and  marine,  whi(  h  j)ost  he 
iGlled  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron  than  to 
the  advantage  of  the  state.  The  principal  direction 
of  the  afihirs  of  government  was  in  his  hand,  and  as 
the  ministers  of  state  and  finance  were  weak  and  un- 
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ioforn^ed  men,  they  were  easily  led  in  tbe  direction 
wliicli  tdom^ei  with  tbflv  peinmiAl  intemto.  Tbe 
$mptem»  diMtor,  O'Higgiiu^  was  odntiflnally  cm- 
barrassed  and  impeded  in  his  opei\>tioiis  by  the  in- 
fluence of  San  Martin  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers :  he  has  frequenfly  assured  ma  that  Ihisin- 
inanee  and  of^oeitioii  has  often  prevented  him  from 
eanying  into  effbct  many  measures  of  great  import* 
ance  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  hnauce  deparUnent  was,  in  the  h]«t  instance, 
confided  to  Inagiu^,  who  was  aocn  afterwarda  ^ 
plaoed  to  make  way  for  Don  Antonio  de  IximnU  a 
Mexican  by  birtli,  but  married  into  a  Chileno  family. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Europe,  and  replaced 
Joae  Antonio  Almes,  aa  agent  of  -  the  Chilano  gi^ 
vnunsnt  in  Kpg|ftTii*>  and  the  oflbse  ha  hdd  in 
Chile  was  filled  by  Don  Anselmo  Cruz,  an  imbecile 
iM  man,  a  willing  tool  for  every  state  piuT>ose,  and 
mai^  very  strange  things  weia  called  state  purposes 
iiy  moat  of  the  indinduala  in  power.  Cms  retained 
his  office  till  1920,  whenhe  waa  snceeededby  aman 

naint'd  Rodrigues. 

The  afiairs  of  State  and  Juatioe"  were  managed 
liy  Don  Joaqnim  JQchavenria,  n  nian  of  good  inten* 
tlona^  but  not  the  lesa  on  that  aceonnt  a  tool  in  tlie 

hands  of  his  employers.  He  was  too  indolent  to  exert 
^imfifllf  to  expedite  any  business,  and  every  thing  in 
his  department  followed  the  Spamh  xontineb  than 
whidi  nothing  can  be  nme  roinefoa*  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  abuses  and  chicanery 
which  had  prevailed.  Subterfuge  and  deceit  were 
means  to  ends,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
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sinister  purposes  of  those  in  power.  Echeverria  was 
tkerefore  selected^  and  made  a  minister  in  these  de- 
partments. He  wasgrealiycaraBedlyy'SanMaFtin, 
and  was  veiy  useful  to  hhn  on  many  occasions. 

After  San  Martin  had  landed  in  Peru,  Hodrigues, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  intriguing 
ministers  Chile  erar  possessed^  ontgeneralkd  Zenteno» 
snoeeedad  in  ousting  him  from  offioe»and  divide^'the 
duties  of  war  and  marine  between  liiinself  and 
Echeverria.  Zenteno  was  made  governor  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

From  the  moment  Ikm  Bernardo  O^Higgins  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  supreme  director,  he  was 

indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
most  essential  improvements.  But  for  liis  judicious 
interposition  betwe^  conflicting  parties,  and  liis 
temperate  managemmit  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  Chile  would  neither  have  driven  out  the 
Spaniards,  nor  have  carried  war  into  the  heart  of 
Pern;— Chile»  hut  for  him»  would  have  wasted  her 
strnigtfa  in  partj  struggles,  and  have  heen  tlw  scene 
of  incessant  commotions.  He  may  he  said  to  have 
been  the  oul  v^  man  in  j)ower  who  had  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart ;  the  only  disinterested  man  wlio 
possessed  authority :  his  only  ambition  was  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  his  country ;  he  would  listen  at* 
tentively  to  any  proposition  for  its  advancement,  but 
for  want  of  sufficient  discrimination  he  was  sometimes 
imposed  upon,  and  induced  to  accede  to  measures  of 
private  advantage*  militating  against  the  public 
good.  I  have  at  times  spoken  to  him  of  the  proba- 
bly distant  period,  when  effectual  ameliorations 
could  take  placet  wid  he  would  then  eipatiale  on  the 
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hope  of  introdudiig  arts  and  civilization  among  the 
people^  and  of  improviiig  the  conditioii  of  the  poorer 
daflees.  On  one  oecMon,  in  a  burst  of  enthueiesm, 
he  said,  "  if  they  will  not  become  Iiappy  by  their 
own  eiibrts,  they  shall  be  made  happy  by  force,  hy 
God  thejr  shall  he  hacpgf"  He  laboured  hard  to 
ovefeome  the  prejudkee  of  hie  mmistera  and  other 
influential  persons  in  favour  uf  free  commerce  with 
all  nations^  ami  enoouragement  of  foreigners  :  he  did 
-all  the  good  he  was  able»  but  he  was  forced  to^  eub- 
mit  to  the  most  flagrant  abuaea  oonunitted  by  mi- 
nietere,  who  were  more  powerfinl  than  he  was  ;— 
he  was  obliged  to  overlook  the  grossest  acts  of  pe- 
culation by  persons  in  authority.  Still  his  .ami* 
able  diapoaition  was  well  fitted  for  such  a  oomitry 
as  Chile,  for  though  he  eoold  not  force  any  rapid 
ath  aiKi merits  as  a  man  of  greater  determination 
would  have  done,  he  had  a  happy  maimer  of  conci- 
liating «nd  keeping  peace  emoog  all  parties.  The 
eovntry  was  more  respected  abroad  during  his  short 
reign  than  any  other  state  of  South  America ;  and, 
since  his  removal,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  ex- 
tmmve  fetrogradatioii  in  its  political  character  and 
ImiMiriaiiee. 

It  has  been  before  noticed  that  general  San  Martin 
was  at  Mendoza,  raising  men  to  increase  the  Chileno 
army  destined  for  the  inyasion  of  Peru :  this  intended 
expedition  was  not  only  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance^ butt  in  the  then  state  of  Chile,  an  effort  of  vast 
magnitude,  requiring  all  the  power  of  the  state  and 
all  the  resources  which  the  government  could  com- 
mand. The  difficulties  attending  the  equipping  and 
suing  out  this  expedition  were  such  as  can  scarcely 
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be  conceived  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
ooimtrj,  and  the  small  resources  which  existed  for 
soefa  an  enterprize.  There  was  no  wharf  whenee 
stores  could  be  embarked  and  eairied  to  die  ships ; 
there  was  not  even  a  coin  mo  n  crane  in  the  port  of 
Valparaiso,  it  required  all  the  skilly  perseverance,  and 
knowledge  of  the  admiral  to  eonref  to  his  shipatfaa 
honieSt  artillery,  ammnnitkiny  stora,  and  bagi^age 
necessary.  It  may  Iiere  also  be  observed,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  any  Chileuo  military  force,  except* 
ing  the  men  taken  on«board  by  Lord  Codirane 
for  his  attadc  on  Valdivia,  liad  em  been  on  fdii|i 
board,  llic  exertions  of  general  San  Afartiii  and 
Lord  Cochrane  were  imremitted>  and  to  the  surprise 
of  almost  every  body*  this  eaqpedition  was  gotiead)r» 
and  the  troops  embarked  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  The  army  consisted  of  about  4200 
men,  besides  a  corps  of  supernumerary  officers  des- 
tined to  organize  the  forces  proposed  to  be  ndsad 
among  the  Peruviana* 

The  whole  navy  of  Ohlle  was  employed  In  this 
expeditiun  :  ships  were  hired  as  transports  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  troops,  and  the  whole  sailed  for 
Peru  on  the  SOth  of  August,  1820.  The  fleet  reached 
PJseoon  tlieTth  of  September,  and  oH  die  11th  k  de- 
tachment under  colonel  Arenales  was  landed  :  this 
enterprising  officer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  fn  puliauanoe  of  the  plan  of  the  cam* 
paign  he  mafdied  his  detaehment  intd  tiie  fiit^or, 

and  took  up  a  position  to  the  eastward  of  Lijna. 

It  Avah  general  San  Martin's  intention  to  proceed 
with  the  main  body  of  the  troops  to  Truxillo,  but 
the  admiral  succeeded  in  perauadbig  Um  to  give  up 
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liiB  inteution,  as  TruxiUo  was  too  far  distant  from 
Liiiia,  whicli  could  not,  iu  this  case,  be  proceeded 
against  without  great  delay,  difiicuity,  and  exjxense. 

liord  Cochrane's  plan  wa«  to  land  the  fi>rces  at 
Chilea,  the  nearest  plaee  to  Oallao,  the  port  of  Lima, 
and  at  once  to  rany  the  capital.  There  was  not 
then  in  the  n  li ud  ui  Lord  Cochrane,  nor  ib  there  now 
ui  the  mind  of  any  ime  aoq^nainted  with  the  country; 
a  doubt  that  this  plan  would  have  been  suecenful; 
hut  it  was  too  decisive  a  step  to  suit  the  temporizing 
policy  of  San  Martin,  who  had  other  objects  than 
merely  revoltttioniaiag  Peru. 

After  fifty  days  useless  delay  at  Pisco,  the  ejq>e- 
dition  again  sailed  on  the  26th  of  October  to  the 
northward,  and  arrived  oil  Callao  on  the  29th.  Lord 
Codirane  strenuously  urged  an  immediate  disem*- 
harcatkm  of  the  troops :  to  this  the  general  olgected, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  bay  of  Anchon,  a 
port  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Callao.  Mean- 
while  Lord  Cochrane  planned  au  attack  upon  the 
Spaaish  frigate  £)smeralda»  moored  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortresses  of  Callao:  he  did  not  at  first  apprise 
8aii  Martin  of  his  intention,  apprehensive,  from  whatii 
he  had  seen  ol  the  timid  policy  of  the  general,  that 
his  design  would  not  be  conconed  in.  It  was  not, 
dnrefore,  until  the  day  preceding  the  attack  that  he 
acquainted  the  general  with  his  intention. 

The  patriot  ships  of  war,  San  Martin,  Gaivai  ino, 
Avaucano,  and  the  transports,  sailed  for  Ancon,  while 
the  (yfli^in8,liidcpeiidenda,  and  Lantaro^  remained, 
as  if  resuming  their  old  blockade.  Lord  Cochrane 
fixed  the  day  of  gunpowder  plot,  the  5th  of  A  uvem- 
btr,  for  the  enterpme.   Captain  Forster  was  left  in 
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command  of  the  ships  wliich  on  that  day  wtrt:  sent 
out  to  sea,  88  if  the  blockade  were  mUrely  raised, 
and  -thus  pat  the  enemy  off  their  guard.  Lord 
Cochrane,  cqitain  Guise,  and  captain  GroiAne,  each 
led  his  own  division,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
240  volunteers,  in  fourteen  boats.  .At  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  boats  plied  with  muffled  oars  towards  the 
bay,  and  at  midnight  the  diTislons  reached  within 
hail  of  the  Esmeralda,  when  they  were  challenged 
by  a  guard  boat,  with  the  cry  of  "quien  vive,'* 
(<*  who's  there.'')  Lord  Cochrane  himself  replied  in 
a  low  tone,  silence,  or  death,  yon  villain,''  and  was 
immediately  alongside  the  frigate.  In  an  instant 
the  vessel  was  boarded  at  several  points  })y  the 
sailors  from  the  boats:  the  affrighted  crew  of  the 
Esmeralda  jumped  upon  their  legs,  flew  to  anns» 
and  maintained  the  combat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  much  fury.  Tlie  deck  w  as  bravely  defended, 
but  the  crew  were  driven  to  the  forecastle,  where 
tiiey  again  made  a  stand ;  at  length  they  gave  in. 
At  this  moment  the  admiral  received  a  wound 
from  a  musket-ball  in  the  thigh.  The  order  and 
disci  ])line  was  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of 
Lord  Cochrane's  dispositions,  which  were  so  ad- 
miraUy  arranged,  that  at  the  moment  of  boarding, 
scarcely  had  the  admiral  reached  the  deck  and 
called  out  "  fore  top  there,"  than  he  was  answered 
by  the  sailors,  who  had  already  got  possession 
of  it,  **ey  ey,  sir^ — main  top  there." — **Ej 
sir,"  was  the  reply ;  they  were  here  also  at  thdr 
station.  Contrary  to  Lord  Cochrane's  orders, 
captain  Guise  ordered  one  of  the  parties  in  the  boats 
to  cut  the  cabks.   This  b&ng  done,  there  was  no 
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alternatiye  bat  to  loose  the  top  sails,  the  tacks  were 
lumlfid  on  board»  and  tlie  fihip;  asnsted  by  a  par^ 
in  the  boats,  was  under  way  sometime  before  the 
fighting  on  the  deck  had  ceased. 

The  firing  on  board  the  frigate  alarmed  the  garri- 
son; she  was  moored  doae  under  the  walls,  near  tlie 
BriUflh  frigate  Hyperion,  and  the  American  frigate 
Maeedonisn.  The  heavy  fiie  opened  from  82  guna 
did  but  little  miscliief  to  the  two  neutral  ships,  and 
none  at  ail  to  the  Esmeralda.  Upon  the  Esmeralda 
being  boarded*  both  the  Hyperion  and  Maoedoman 
allowed  two  eoknured  ligbta  fore,  and  two  aft,  cut 
their  cables,  and  moved  away.  But  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such  proceed- 
ingB  OB  board  tbeee  Teaseler  came  provided,  and  aimi- 
lar  lights  were  hoiated  on  board  the  Eameralda ;  it 
was  this  which  induced  the  people  on  shore  to  avoid 
firing  at  him. 

Tiie  fr^ate  mounted  4d  guns ;  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral was  on  board  at  lihe  time,  and  bis  flag  waa  fly- 
ing: lie  and  dl  hia  officera,  with  900  aeamen,  weio 
made  prisoners;  the  remainder  of  tlie  crew  were 
eitlier  killed,  drowned,  or  swam  ashore. 

Tbia  exploit  ia  perbapa  uneqqailed  in  the  annak 
of  naval  history,  especially  as  the  frigate  was  pro- 
tected by  a  double  row  of  armed  gun-boats,  and  com- 
manded by  the  batteries  on  shore.  In  this  achieve- 
ment waa  diapiayed  the  same  g«uu8,  cool  judgment, 
eowage,  and.  admirable  diapoaition,  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  enterprises  of  Lord  Codnrane.p— 
Immediately  on  the  striking  of  the  flag,  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  waa  conferred  upon  captain 
Guiae.   By  half-past  two  the  Eameralda  waa  aa- 
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diored  in  <iie  outer  roads  of  Callao»  and  Lord  Cocb- 

rane  wished  to  return  to  cut  out  the  other  vessels  in 
tlie  bay,  but  the  English  seameu  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  plunder :  they  had  broken  into  the  spirit 
room,  and  were  rendered  unfit  for  any  furtlier  ser* 
vke.  Had  it  not  been  so,  every  veiiBel  iu  the  har- 
bour would  have  been  captured. 

Lord  Cochmne^  as  before  8tated»  did  nol  intend 
to  hava'cut  the  caUe  of  the  Esmeralda*  but  to  have 
captured  in  snecesaion  every  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
to  have  followed  up  his  exploit  by  an  attack  on  the 
fortihcations  of  Callao ;  for  such  was  the  terror  and 
disQiay  of  the  Spaniards*  that  but  little  doubt  eziate 
that*  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  his  officers 
and  seamen,  he  would  have  accomplished  his  object, 
as  his  plans  were  well  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

On  reoehring  the  news  of  the  action*  graaral  San 
Martm*  in  compliment  to  Lord  Cochrane^  named  the 
captured  vessel  the  Valdivia,  a  name  she  still  bears 
in  tlie  Chileno  service.  He  confirmed  the  promise  of 
M»000  dollars*  wbich  Lord  Cochrane  bad  said  should, 
be  divided  among  the  ciqiloffs*  In  addition  to  tbair 
share  of  prise-men^. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  some  of  his  ships  to  blockade 
Callao*  and  sailed  with  the  remainder  iu  convoy  of 
tim  trsDSporte  to  Huacbo*  where  the  expedition  was 
disenibarked  on  the  10th  November. 

The  Ili  ad  (juarters  of  the  army  were  established  at 
the  town  of  Huara,  a  few  jniles  in  the  interior. 
While  preparations  for  the  advance  of  the  troope 
towards  Lima  were  going  forward*  the  general  pro- 
posed to  scud  a  succour  of  S^OOO  men  to  Guas  aquil, 
in  order  to  favor  a  ribing  of  the  people  of  that  place* 
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and  forward  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  sj^t 
theve  ^hilwting  itielf ;  but  firam  thift  he  wte  dii*- 
soaded  b7  the  adiinnl»  who  wbb  deskoiis  of  diieefe* 
kig  the  whole  fbfee  upon  the  capital  of  Peru.  At 
length  San  Martin  advanced  with  his  troops  towards 
the  capital,  and  iu  the  begimung  of  Januaiy, 
hid  arrived  within  a  iaw  k^;iie8  of  jUuiia»  whwe 
hm  had  oommunicalloB  wi^  a  Bimiher  of  the  prin* 
ci[Ki\  and  most  influential  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
who  aaeured  him  of  their  desire  to  forward  the  sood 
ediMc^  aad  of  thegenend  dupoeition  asiokig  the  pe»> 
pie  io  throw  off  the  foire  of  the  Spaaiah  authMlyv 
A  proof  of  this  was  exhibited  lunoug  the  troops  of 
the  viceroy :  a  whole  regiment,  that  of  Niimaiicii^ 
HQO  strong;  went  ow  in  a  body,  to  the  head-qvar- 
ten  of  the  patriot  army.  At  thii  time,  too,  genmd 
Arenaks,  who  had  landed  at  Pisco,  had  made  a  most 
daring  march  into  the  interior;  by  which  Ijold  move- 
ment,  he  had  cleared  the  whole  country  to  the  southp 
ward  of  Una,  ae  fiur  as  Areqoipa,  of  Spanish  troope; 
he  had  opened  the  oovntry  to  flie  weatwaid,  and  in 
a  brilliant  action  with  the  Spanish  general  O'Reilly, 
whose  torcee,  amounting  to  1,800  men,  he  had  totally 
nmtad,  having  either  killed  or  taken  the  whole  of 
tim  pneonera.  After  this  biilUait  eKpMt,  Am 
nnles  having  fulfilled  his  orders,  formed  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  general  San  Martin :  he  had  pr^ 
iFiovsl^  opened- the  read,  ao  as  to  'eammand  the  ene«> 
tay'a  reaoaroea  in  the  interior,  and  had  also  secwed 
the  possession  of  the  silver  mines  of  Pasco,  from 
which  he  had  derived  a  considerable  booty :  about 
this  time  news  arrived  of  the  aeDcasioa  of  Guayaquil 
to  the  patriot  cansiv  anl  that  TmkiUo  and  theiior* 
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them  provinces  of  Lower  Peru  had  4oclAred  for  the  in- 
-dependfliioe  of  the  comitrjr*  No  campaigatoiild  htm 
opened  more  briUiantlsr  fbr.the  euoeeee  of  tiie  opene 
tions  of  the  liberating  army ;  nearly  all  Lower  Peru 
might  be  said  to  have  acceded  to  the  invitations  of 
4he  general,  the  capital  alone  excepted,  and  that  was 
now  invested,  for  on  the  Odi  January  his  advanced 
guard  was  only  three  leagues  from  Lima,  his  head 
quarters  being  at  Rites,  near  Chancay.  The  port  of 
Callao  was  vigorously  blockaded,  so  that  the  inha- 
•bitants  felt  gnaiUy  tiie  want  of  provisions :  in  the 
capiCal  itself,  the  eanse  of  tiie  king  was  daily  losing 
ground,  aiul  inaiiy  opeuly  had  the  hardihood  to  ex- 
press good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  patriot  arms. 

8udi  was  the  promising  state  of  affiurs  when  all 
die  world  expected  the  advance  of  the  patriot  Ibrcee 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  whose  inhabitants  were 
prepared  to  receive  them  with  open  arms  ;  but  ge- 
necal  San  Martin  had  from  the  first  determined  to 
pmsne  a  different  Hne  of  poU^,  as  equally  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  his  officers  and  troops  as  to  the 
people  of  Peru  and  Chile.  On  many  occasions  where 
success  was  clearly  within  the  reach  of  his  arms,  he 
canfully  avoided  coming  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
enemy :  some  attrihnted  this  to  cowardice,  especially 
under  circumstances  which  placed  great  advantages 
within  the  scope  of  his  military  operations.  But 
those  who  remembered  the  feme  he  had  acquired  at 
CShacafaoeo  and  Maypo  could  hardly  accuse  general 
San  Martin  of  cowardice  :  the  policy  of  the  general 
evidently  induced  him  to  place  more  reliance  upon 
intrigue  and  diplomatic  ^nesse  than  upon  the  hazard 
of  warfere :  in  the  eyes  of  military,  men  he .  has 
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been  condemned ;  in  the  opinion  of  others  his  po- 
Ikf  luui  been  defended  as  the  more  prudent  lino 
cf  opentioD,  connderiiig  him  eertain  of  nltinmte 
roeceoo  by  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  bkxskade  of 
the  port,  thus  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Spa* 
niards  in  Lima,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  it  was 
easpected  would  QUige  the  viceroy  to  abandon  the 
capital. 

The  country  between  Chanca  and  Lima  is,  in 
the  rainy  season,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and 
deelructive  climates  in  Peru:  this  season  had  com- 
menced when  the  general  aj^noached  the  capital; 
and  during  the  abort  time  he  maintained  hie  peeitioDt 
his  troops  experienced  the  fatal  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate. There  was  no  alternative  but  to  advance  upon 
the  capital  or  to  retreat  again  to  his  former  headr 
quartera ;  the  latter  oourse  was  taken,  much  against 
the  advice  of  the  admiral,  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  royalists  of  Lima,  who 
dreaded  the  approach  of  the  patriots.  From  this 
moment  the  Speniarda  bsjgan  to  entertain  a  eontcnq^ 
uoua  q^nion  of  the  military  knowledge  of  San  Ifar- 
tin,  who,  to  counteract  these  notions,  and  convince  the 
world  that  his  policy  was  not  founded  in  fear,  came 
to  the  magnanimous  resolution^  in  a  council  of  wur» 
e£  ordering  that»  in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked 
and  beaten,  all  the  transports  should  be  burned ;  on 
which  the  admiral  remaiked  to  the  general,  that  if 
he  were  ever  reduced  to  so  desperate  a  aituation»  the. 
transporCs  mi^t  as  well  sail  away  under  proteetian 
of  the  ships  of  war. 

Whatever  unfavourable  notions  the  Spaniards  en- 
tertain^ respecting  the  military  courage  of  the  ge* 
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neral,  H  did  not  extend  towards  Lord  CodMne, 

whose  approach  was  dreaded  wlierever  he  was  heard 
of,  and  the  fear  of  his  foes  continually  increased : 
lie  moved  wit^  celerity  £rom  one  part  of  the  eoast  to 
mioUier,  and  tbm  kept  np  a  perpetual  ahmn ;  tiiia 
indeed  was  so  great,  that  whenever  his  ap])roach  to 
Cidlao  was  known,  the  Avhoie  of  the  Spanish  army '  ' 
was  instantly  on  the  alert,  the  coast  was  guarded  by 
cavalty,  and  8000  men  were  posted  on  the  road  b^ 
tween  GaOao  and  Iilnia,to  be  ready  upon  any  enwr- 
gency. 

The  enemy  fully  expected  that  II  Diablo*"  as 
tliey  called  him,  would  make  a  dash  at  the  capital* 
and  that  he  would  find  his  way  into  Lhna;  he  would 

indeed  have  accomplished  it  could  he  have  obtained 
even  a  small  body  of  able  troops  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  Lord  Cochrane  was  so  convinced  of  tlie 
praeticaUiity  of  tiie  attempt*  and  so  wdl  infionned 
of  the  good  will  and  desire  fbr  co-operation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  tliat,  havings  in  vain  urged  ge- 
neral San  Martin  to  advance,  he  requested  him  to 
plaee  at  his  disposal  2,000  men,  with  which  he  ef> 
fered  to  mardi  upon  Lima,  and  take  possession  of  it. 
So  certain  indeed  was  he  of  success,  that  on  his 
request  being  refused,  he  offered  to  undertake  it 
with  1,000  men,  but  his  solicitations  were  unat- 
toided  to,  and  nothii^^  was  done.  Finally,  he  urged 
San  Martin  to  embark  with  liis  infantry,  and  take 
tbe  enemy  in  the  rear  by  disembarking  at  Chilea, 
while  he  .would  himself  head  the  cavalry,  and  lead 
them  to  the  charge  in  front  of  the  Spanish  encamp- 
mente,  and  dear  the  way  for  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  Lima.    The  urgency  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  attack 
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the  enemy,  when  the  general  had  resolved  upon  a 
different  Hno  of  conduct»  created  violent  jealousies  in 
tlM  mind  of  San  Martin  against  the  admira]*  whom 
now  looked  npon  as  a  rival;  and  as  liis  own  cheers 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  heroism  of  LordCoch- 
iane»  the  general  was  induced  to  seize  every  opportu- 
jvtjr  of  endeavoorittg  to  lessen  the  admiral^  reputa* 
tioii,  and  of  pladng  out  of  bis  reach  as  nrach  as  pos- 
sible the  gaining  of  fresh  laurels :  but  the  naval 
commander,  tired  of  being  idle,  and  satisfied  that  the 
annx  must  remain  inactive  a&  Huaeho,  daring  the 
wliiter  Bssson,  resolved  to  attempt  to  revolutionize 
the  south  of  Pern  wHh  his  own  means,  the  general 
having  refu.sed  him  any  military  assistance  whatever. 
He  therefore,  without  consulting  with  San  Martin, 
eoDected  fioen  all  fais  vessels  of  war  a  number  of 
flmrines,  and  some  sick  soldiers  carried  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health :  these  he  placed  imder  the 
command  of  his  constantly  faithful  and  brave  marine 
effieer,  oolonel  Miller,  and  sailed  with  them  in  the 
8an  Martin  vessel  of  war  alone  in  the  end  of  April, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  his  ships  blockading  CalJao. 
On  his  arrival  at  Arica,  he  landed  his  small  body  of 
veterans :  during  his  voyage  the  woimd  he  received 
in  the  attade  of  the  Esmeralda,  and  which  had  been 
nearly  cured,  now  ham  over  exertion  broke  out  anew, 
60  that  during  the  landing  and  attack,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  on  board :  it  was  in  great  measure  owii^ 
to  his  iaafaili^  to  move  that  eight  diiys  weve  spent 
bsibve  the  town  surrendered.*   Sufficient  time  was 


Soon  tSMT  aitirri  val  at  Arica,  Lord  Cochrane  wrote  to  solidt 
of  the  gumauMUi  of  CUk  th«  aaaitMiotof  five  hindradsWB, 
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therefore  allowed  for  the  authorities  to  remove  the 
public  treasures,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars^  to  Tagna,  the  chief  town  of  tiie  proTmoe» 
lying  fbrty-five  mfles  in  the  interior.  Thither  Go^ 
lonel  Miller  proct  eded  in  pursuit,  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities retreating  before  him ;  he  took  poeseeeion  of 
the  town»  established  a  patriot  fonn  of  gowniaeBl^ 
mardied  thence  to  Morquegoa*  and  routed  the  8p»- 
nish  troops  in  a  decisive  action  at  Mlrab^.  Lord 
Cochrane  followed  his  line  of  operations  along  the 
coast,  so  as  to  afibrd  him  the  necessary  supplies; 
the  admiral  was  at  lio  on  the  8Mi  of  Maj,  and  wm 
proceeding  to  Qoilea,  while  the  litk/tkim  colonel 
Miller  was  inarching  uj)on  Arequipa,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  completed  the  liberati<m  of  the 
wholesouthof  Lower  Peni»  when  newv  wia  leceivod 
over  land  from  Lima,  announcing  that  an  anuietioe 
for  twenty  dajrg  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 
May,  ])C'tweeu  general  San  Martin  and  the  viceroy 
La  Serua  as  president  of  the  Junta  de  Padficacion  of 
Peru,  the  former  having  lefnaed  to  treat  with  the 
latter  as  viceroy:  tin  ohjeet  of  the  tmty  waa  to 
enter  into  negociations  that  should  consnlt  the  hap- 
piness of  America.**  He  was  diaveu  to  this  extre- 
mis ftom  the  acBidtf  of  provkioBB  in  the  o^^tal, 
ml  the  canMfnent  dlatjafactifln  of  both  iwhahitantB 

witili  wUdi  be  filadg^  himself  not  only  to  irointsin  tie  whole 
coontiy  of  Lower  Peru  to  the  nuthwaid  of  Lismi  hut  to  lecuie 
poMMoaef  ell  the  lidflr  sad  mote  pepolDiit  pnyt iueee  of  JJ^pptt 
Pteni;  hat  the  wunejeelooi  policy  which  the  gowmaenihed  ero 
da^lafed  iaduoed  the  niniiter  to  that  diey  hed  nofitndt  to 
equip  tuch  an  expeditioiij  although  the  diBtanoe  of  Arioa  ftom 
Valpawttao  is  only  fife  day^  sail  hdm  an  unTtfying  windj  and  Uie 
eost  of  eonteyanee  eoold  not  hate  enseded  one  pomd  ileillBg 
fiv  each  — *■ 
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and  soldiers.  This  led  the  patriats  to  believe  that 
tlie  vieerojr  was  about  to  abandon  the  hopeless  cause 
of  Spain,  and  agree  to  the  accession  of  the  countiy 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  Lord  Coclirane  there- 
fore sailed  for  Callao,  to  hold  couferences  with  the 
general^  leavii^  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  in  pos- 
sessiim  of  eohmd  Miller.  During  this  armistice  no 
treaty  could  be  made,  as  San  Martin  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  declaration  of 
independence,  which  the  viceroy  could  not  listen 
to;  the  armistioe  being  ended,  and  thb  blodcade 
being  rii^orously  maintained,  the  Spaniards  at  length 
began  to  make  demonstrations  of  abandoning  the 
mpital,  and  retiring  to  the  interior*  .San  Martui 
had  before  the  armistiee  advanced  his  head-quarfers 
to  Chancay,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lima ; 
the  Spanish  authorities  quitted  the  capital  on  the 
6th  ni  July ;  but  the  cautious  general  San  Martin» 
i^vprehensive  of  deceit  on  the  y»ft  of  thei8pamariBb 
or  from  other  causes  best  known  to  himself,  did  not 
order  the  troops  to  advance  by  land  till  the  9th, 
when  he  himself  proceeded  by  sea  in  a  little  schooner 
to  Gallao,  on  boaid  of  whidi  he  remained  tUl  the 
14th,  not  thinking  It  prudent  to  enter  the  capital : 
in  the  meanwhile  tiie  people  of  Lima,  left  eight  days 
without  govemmenty  subject  to  tlie  dangers  of  po* 
pular  foment,  sought  the  protection  of  tiie  Bri- 
tish naval  commander,  captain  Basil  Hall,  who  ad- 
vanced with  his  mai-ines,  and  preserved  the  public 
tranquillity. 

On  the  night  of  the  lMi»  the  patriot  troops  took 
possession  of  Uma,  and  on  the  14lih  the  general 

himself  entered  the  capital  of  Peru. 

VOL.  XI.  £ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CHILE- 

ContralMud  Trade. — Licences. — Sciinirc  of  British  Vessels. — Coast 
of  Pern  drscribc  l. — Money  freights  in  British  Men  of  War. — 
Conduct  1)1  IK  r.il  S^n  Mnrtin  in  Peru  ;— of  Lord  Cochrane. 
— Poiitkai  Lventa  in  i^eru. — lietirament  of  San  Martin  from 
Peru. 


About  this  time  several  wunu  altercations  ixud 
numerous  explanations  took  place  between  Lord 
Godirane»  as  admiral  of  the  Chile  8qiUMlrai»  and  the 
several  Britidi  naval  commanders  in  the  South  flea, 
relative  to  the  detention  of  British  merchant  vessels : 
as  this  has  since  made  considerable  noise  at  home, 
and  as  the  facta  have  been  miareinrasentedy  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  the  leading  eureiunstanees  rribting  to 
this  sul)ject.  It  appears  that  the  viceroy  of  Lima, 
to  raise  funds  to  sustain  his  falling  fortune*  had  re- 
eome  to  the  sjrstem  of  lieenees^  a  oouse  fbnneriy 
pnrsaad  to  some  extent  by  the  Spanish  anthorlties, 
long  before  any  part  of  America  l)ecaiiie  re  vol  u- 
tiomeed.  According  to  the  Spanish  colonial  laws* 
which  have  never  yet  been  lepealed*  no  £oragB  wldp 
tukf  widiont  pemdssbn  previottdy  obtained*  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  port  of  Spanish  America.  So 
strictly  were  these  laws  construed,  that  in  many 
eases*  where  foreign  vessels  were  driven  by  necessity 
at  distress  into  those  ports*  they  were  often  refused 
assistance;  and,  even  when  assistance  was  granted* 
all  intercourse  with  the  crew  and  people  on  shore 
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wm  stfietly  Interdicted :  bo  rigoronsly  wiere  the  Um 

sometimes  put  in  force,  that  vessels  thus  circum- 
stanced were  seized,  and  their  crews  thrown  into 
pffieoD.   But  in  time  vli  war.  It  was  usual  to  grant 
Ucenoes  to  foreign  Tessels  to  carry  Spanish  cargoes, 
in  (jrder  to  secure  them  from  capture.*    This  system 
%ji  licence  was  well  understood  during  the  late  con- 
tinental wars,  as  well  hy  Briti^  merchants  in  Loib- 
ihna  as  by  British  naval  oflieers  cm  service ;  and  the 
various  modes  of  concealinpr  and  masking  property 
were  fully  explained  by  tlu'  proceedings  of  our 
English  prise  courts ;  Lord  Cochrane  among  others 
was  by  long  eiqierience  weQ  acquainted  both  with 
the  law  and  practice.  The  viceroy  of  Peru  had,  some 
time  previouKly  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  G)dirane, 
granted,  for  a  notable  consideration,  licences  to  one  of 
the  principal  Spanish  nwrehants  in  Lima,  named 
Abadia,  who  had  extensive  couiiejuons  with  many 
rich   Spaniaitis    auii    foreign   merchaiits  abroad. 
These  licences  were  to  permit  the  importation  into 
Peru  of  full  cargoes  from  Spain,  in  eight  British 
vessels,  whiift  In  consequence   claimed  protec- 
tion from  the  Spanisli  authorities  as  if  they  had 
been  Spanish  bottoms;  but  as  Spanish  goods  and 
oqpitai  could  alone  be  engaged  in  these  adventures, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  it  bear  Hie  semblaace  of 

British  property,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
hostile  vessels,  by  which  the  property,  if  found  to  be 
(Spanish,  would  become  lawful  prise:  with  the  umte^ 

*  SoiBBtiiiifls  tbae  Uoencei  wcee  tecnily  pmnwd  to  Batirii 
mndiaiits,  wlio  a«iited  tbe  Spnlanb  with  cspital,  upcm  teia^ 
widi  tbem  fraeeedi;  but  m  all  cues  die  in^tore  paaed 
«lone  inllMtimeef  Sfondb. 
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standing^,  therefore^  that  they  might  bear  the  oat- 
ward  garb  of  British  property,  these  cargoes  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Peru,  upon  exhibiting 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  the  clandestiiie  papm 
which  should  prove  them  to  belong  to  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Eight  British  vessels  were  ac- 
cordingly hired  by  the  agents  of  the  owners  of  these 
licences.  They  toolc  in  their  cargoes  in  Cadiz,  of 
whidi  quicksilver  formed  the  principal  part  It  was 
necessary  that  the  vessels  should  appear  to  have  been 
loaded  at  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  legalize  them  against 
capture  by  patriot  cruizers ;  accordingly,  they  pro- 
ceeded thither,  entrusted  to  the  agenqr  of  an  En^ish 
bouse  established  in  Gibraltar  as  well  as  Cadi?, 
whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  English 
supercargoes  were  openly  appointed  to  each  vessel^ 
which  had  also  on  board  Spani^  supercaigoea  under 
the  guise  of  passengers.  Some  of  these  vessels  pro- 
ceeded to  Kio  Janeiro,  consigned  to  one  of  the  first 
British  mercantile  houses  there,  and  were  thence 
dispatched  to  Peru  as  an  adventoie  of  their  own; 
and  the  simulated  papers  were  consigned  to  their 
established  agents  in 'those  parts;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  vessels,  on  arriving  at  Gibraltar, 
were  put  under  quarantine,  which  under  the  port 
regulations  wouUi  have  obliged  them  to  remain  fbmv 
teen  days  before  they  could  take  in  cargo ;  but  as 
they  remained  there  only  three  or  four  days,  while 
their  simulated  papers  were  prepared,  tiiis  fact 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  im- 
possibility of  having  taken  in  cargoes  at  Gibraltar. 
On  their  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  finding  the 
port  of  Cailao  strictly  blockaded,  they  put  on  shore 
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at  Pisco  and  Arlea  the  Spanish  supercargoes,  with' 

their  real  papers,  and  proceede<l  along  tlie  coast  as 
regular  British  merchantmen.  Two  of  these  were 
detained  by  the  Independenda  and  Araucana*  form- 
ing part^  the  blockading  squadron,  and  were  for  a 
while  detained,  as  the  patriot  authorities  had  received 
full  information  relative  to  the  transaction.  Borne 
of  these  vessels  which  had  been  detaine<l  but  could 
not  be  proved  to  be  laden  with  Spanish  property 
were  quickly  released ;  but  the  two  alluded  to  were 
sent  into  A^alparaiso  for  adjudication:  they  were  the 
£dward  Eilice  and  Lord  Suiheld;  the  real  Spanish 
documents  belonging  to  them  had  been  lodged  in  the 
cuBtvnn-houses  of  Arica  and  T&gna^  and,  upon  (he 
capture  of  those  places  by  Lord  Cochrane,  were 
found  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  government  of 
Chile,  in  order  to  prove  the  legali^  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  property.  Altercations  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  commanders  and  Loid  Cochraut', 
as  admiral  of  the  Chile  fleet,  upon  the  allied  illegal 
seiaore  of  British  property;  retaliatoiy  measures- 
were  -  thiesftened  by  captain  Basil  Hall,  captain 
Mackenzie,  and  commodore  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Valparaiso ;  but,  upon  an 
interview  with  Lord  Cochrane^  who  explained  the 
real  drenmstances  of  the  case.  Sir  Thomas  admitted 

there  were  grounds  for  detaining  the  vessels.  The 
masters  of  the  vessels  wiiich  had  been  released  fear- 
ing that  proofs  would  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of 
the  traffic  canymg  on,  sailed  from  the  Padfic  with 
such  precipitation  as  not  to  wait  for  the  supplies  of 
water  and  provisions  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
The  British  mercantile  agenU  in  Peru  and  Chile  # 
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who  had  leeelvad  oomtant  protoetion  firom  Lord 
Codmne*  wefe  loud  in  praiae  of  tiie  hero  whom  Hiejr. 

were  proud  to  call  their  countryman ;  but  a^j,  in  con- 
seqiieiu  e  of  the  capture  of  Arica,  their  smuggling  to 
the    £iitzeniedioa'*  waa  atopped»  and  their  com- 
nuaaiona  pat  an  end  to^  thejr  noir  became  aa  load  in 
their  abuse,  calling  him  pirate,  robber,  and  other 
epithets  equally  disgraceful.    These  reports,  when 
thejr  reached  England,  were  injurioua  to  the  cha- 
racter Lord  CkMihrane   had  maintained  in  the* 
Pacific  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  record  the  fact,  that 
captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Superb,  upon  leaving  the 
Pacific,  addressed  a  letter  to  hini»  paying  him  the 
tribute  due  €nr  hia  eondu6t»  and  aasuring  him  that 
during  hia  atay  upon  the  coaat  he  ndther  kneli^  of 
any  case  of  iiyury  having  Ijeeii  (ioiie  to  tlie  Ih'itish 
fli^  by  the  Chileuo  vessels  of  war,  nor  of  any  im- 
pediment thrown  in  the  way  of  BritiBh  oommero; 
but,  on  the  oontrary,  he  had  witnessed  on  all 
occasions  every  possible  disposition  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  added*  that  he  was 
induced  to  pay  this  tribute  in  oomequenoe  of  the  in* 
jurioua  reports  raiaed  againat  the  character  of  Lord 
Cochrane.     Fruiii  captain  Hall  I  have  heard  the 
highest  eulogiuin  on  Lord  Cochraue's  conduct,  not* 
withstanding  the  angiy  diacusaion  that  had  pre- 
vioualy  occurred  between  them:  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly  listened  with  pleasure  to  commodore  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  while  expressing  hifi  respect  tor  the 
character  of  hia  noble  countryman  generally,  and 
his  approbation  of  hb  conduct  particuWly  in  alluaion 
to  these  transactions. 

Much  delay  occurred  in  the  pim*  courts  of  Valpa- 
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raiso  iu  the  adjudicalioa  of  these  veflBek*  but  th« 
Batiatk  agents  had  power  eofiieieiit  to  prociue  the 
aoqaiHal  of  the  captured  veseds,  Botwithstmdiiig 

the  real  Spanish  p.ipers  were  before  the  court ;  and 
if  more  proof  could  be  required,  the  books  and  pa- 
pen  of  Abadia  and  Aiesmeodi,  which  had  been 
aeiaed  by  the  patriot  goyemment  of  Peru,  afforded 
irrefragable  evidence  of  e\ery  particular  of  the 
traneaction ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ves'- 
aela  were  liberated.  This  to  people  in  England 
would  be  more  than  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
detention  of  these  vessels  was  illefjal :  not  so  ^vith 
those  who  unden$taud  the  nature  of  Chileno  courts 
of  law :  £rom  what  I  have  ebewfaere  .aaid  this  in«- 
oongndty  will  be  easily  reconciled,  and  when  I  state 
the  fact,  that  two  of  the  judges  who  before  were 
poor,  and  only  supported  themselves  upon  their 
miaegahto  aalary  of  ISOO  dollan  per  amnun,  li^kO^ 
atprling,  now  became  rich ;  and  that  I  saw  each  of 
them  build,  for  his  own  use,  a  capital  house,  at  the 
expeuce  of  upwards  of  2U,U0U  dollars.  I  questioned 
one  of  the  auperoargoeB  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report 
generally  bdieved,  that  no  lees  than  80,000  doUara 
had  been  given  to  the  judges :  he  smiled,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  disprove  a  fact  that  was  notonous; 
and,  as  the  vess^  had  now  sailed  and  were  free 
from  the  danger  of  detention,  he  no  longer  dis- 
puted the  truth  of  their  real  proprietorship.  In 
oilier  places  I  have  described  the  British  trade  to 
Peru  as  one  of  smogig^ii^;  £»r,  though  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  revenue  of  the  vioeroy,  yet  being  so 
greatly  in  violation  of  tiie  rigorous  l  ulonial  laws,  H 
was  permitted  for  British  vessels  to  enter  upoji  false 
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representations,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
was  managed  bf  smuggling,  witlioiit  the  oognisaace 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  no  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate  ports  of  Peru  is  it  possible  for  a  supercargo 
to  dispose  of  his  cargo ;  he  ia  obliged  to  become  a 
Jdnd  of  peddling  merchant,  to  wait  off  the  ooast,  and 
proceed  from  place  to  place  as  drcnmstances  direct, 
that  is  to  say,  as  he  can  hear  of  native  mercliants 
coming  from  the  interior  provinces,  bringing  with 
Uiem  money  to  purchase,  and  muks  to  ouiy  off 
a  small  assortment.   There  are  no  factories  along 

the  coast,  and  from  this  circumstance,  a  vessel  bound 
to  these  parts  is  said  to  be  going  to  the  £ntreme« 
dlos,"  the  intermediate  points  between  Pisoo  and 
Chile:  even  Arica, which  is  the  second  port  in  Peru, 
presents  an  open  anchorage,  a  sandy-beach,  and  a  tre* 
mendous  surf,so  that  goods  and  passengers  are  obliged 
to  be  landed  on  balsas,  a  sort  of  Indian  float,  formed 
hy  two  large  inflated  air  bladders,  made  from  the 
skins  of  seals,  or  sea-lions.  The  landing  of  persons  can 
sometimes  be  effected  in  long  buoyant  whale  boats, 
but  this  is  frequently  attended  with  danger.  Here 
is  a  little  Indian  vilUige^  containing  less  than  500 
mulattoes,  where  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  can  be 
procured,  as  no  vegetation  can  be  maintained  in  this 
sandy  desart  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast.  This 
is  the  best  part  of  the  Entremedios,  the  other  parts 
are  still  more  dangerous  and  desolate,  the  coast  pre- 
senting nothing  but  rocky  shores  interrupted  at 
short  intervals  by  small  sandy  beaches,  along  which 
the  surf  breaks  with  tremendous  fiuy  in  suooessiva 
ptadlel  waves,  in  which  no  boat  can  live,  and  over 
which  nothing  but  balsas  can  pass such  is  llo, 
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vliere  there  are  about  fifty  huts  belonging  to  poor 
amlattoeB  and  Indians,  liiere  »  one  point  where  ai 
boat  on  tome  few  oecamons,  wbm  the  eea  is  num 
tium  usually  quiet,  may  land,  but  even  then  it  is 
yery  dangerous  on  account  of  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
iiig  out  nearijr  a  mUe^  partly  hidden  nnder  water, 
between  wfakh  it  is  neoessary  to  pass. 

MoUendo  is  a  place  of  about  iSixty  huts,  inhabited 
also  by  a  few  poor  mulattoes,  who  subsist  chiefly  on 
fish,  and  are  obliged  to  bring  fresh  water  from  the 
distanee  of  fifteen  milesy  the  nearest  place  where  it 
can  be  obtained:  this  miserable  population,  scanty 
as  it  is,  is  only  induced  to  reside  here  in  hopes  of 
being  hired  as  labomers  to  land  the  few  goods  that 
are  brouf^t  ftr  the  nse  of  the  people  in  tiie  interior: 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Quilca,  an  equally  mise- 
rable place,  with  scarcely  any  population  :  the  same 
of  Nasca»  where  there  is  not  a  house  or  habi- 
tation;  the  Indiana  who  assist  in  hnduig  having 
fixed  their  wretched  abodes  at  a  small  place  behind 
a  range  of  sand-hills ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ca- 
fiete,  a  little  village  of  Indians,  seated  upon  a  sandy 
avid  district,  made  haUtabie  by  the  hlessuig  of  a 
very  scanty  brook  jof  water ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  is  Pisco,  a  much  larger  place,  and  the  only  one 
deserving  the  name  of  a  port;  but,  though  seated 
jiear  the  month  of  a  small  sandy  valley,  mderad 
ptodaetive  by  a  small  livulet,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance as  a  place  of  foreign  commerce,  not  being  com- 
modious for  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  interior 
provhues  over  moontains  and  deserts,  which  to  any 
other  than  a  Peruvian  population  woold  be  impas- 
sable even  by  mules,  as  indeed  they  are  in  many 
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places  in  the  interior  even  to  Peruvians,  who  em- 
fjiQy  llamas  ^nd  alpacos,  whose  loads  never  exceecL 
seventy-five  poundfl,  and  whose  arerage  rate  of  tra- 
velling' over  tima  zoufees  is  only  from  tm  to  twelTie 

uailes  a  day. 

The  port  of  Cob\ja  prcstnta  the  same  descriptioa 
of  barren  coast,  with  a  still  move  daagemis  landing- 
plaee,  aild  a  small  hamlet  of  miserable  fishermen, 
who  are  obliged  to  i)rocure  water  from  a  very 
scanty  and  brackish  spring,  two  miks  distant ;  such 
is  the  true  descripti<m  of  the  coast  between  the  de* 
serts  of  Atacanaa  and  CaDao,  comprising  a  length 
of  more  than  800  miles ;  and  these  are  the  fa- 
cilities for  commerce  to  the  so  much  boasted  of  rich 
and  populous  proviBces  of  Upper  Peru.  Sndh  are 
the  dangers  attending  this  oommera,  snch  the  can<» 
tion  rijquisite  in  commercial  transactions,  that  on 
the  consignment  of  a  British  cargo  to  an  English 
commission  agent*  who  upon  its  arrival  in  Valp»* 
laiso  or  Callao  generally  accompanies  the  ship  him- 
self, or  sends  his  most  confideutiai  clerk  with  the 
h^lish  supercargo  to  the  Entremedios,  where  they 
wander  £rom  one  place  of  traffic  to  another*  and 
either  reside  among  the  wretched  and  filthy  Indians* 
or,  if  desirous  of  avoiding  the  hon  or  of  their  ver- 
min* erect  a  shed  upon  the  bare  sands  by  means  of 
some  of  the  vessers  sails  and  qpars*  and  depend  for 
subsistence  upbn  the  ship's  stores ;  there  they  await 
the  *iriival  of  customers  from  the  distant  interior. 
If*  in  satisfaction  for  this  worse  than  aimnal  exis^ 
tence*  the  charges  of  the  merchants  for  commissions 
be  eieesnve*  and  the  expence  of  maintaining  an 
establishment  in  any  part  of  tlie  coast  of  Peru  i» 
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grait  beTOiid  ordhmy  1ielkf»  it  ihoiild  excite  no 
surprise  that,  aft  the  time  of  <lit  captme  of  Ackalijr 

Lord  Cochrane,  the  markets  of  Peru  had  been 
glutted  with  English  goods.  To  such  an  extent  had 
i^wcttlatiott  been  carried,  that  a  Mend  of  mine  eaw 
at  Anoon  no  leas  than  ftarly  British  vessels  detained 
there  on  demurrage,  the  cargoes  worth  little  more 
than  their  freights^  charges,  and  expenoes,  and 
the  supereargoes  in  abeolute  despair :  there  was 
a  kind  of  scramble  among  the  British  agents 
who  dhoidd  sell  their  consignments  to  the  few  bid- 
ders, and  who  should  outjockey  the  others :  with 
them  this  Jdnd  of  conduct  is  considered  fair  in  the 
way  of  trade* 

The  clamour  raised  at  Valparaiso  by  the  British 
agents,  \v\io  were  interested  in  the  fraudulent  trans- 
actions before-mentioned,  induced  the  British  naval 
commanders  to  demand  explanations  of  Lord  Codi- 
rane.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Bvitieb  naval 
character,  and  for  the  two  individuals  in  particular 
whom  I  must  name,  if'or  8ir  Thomas  Hardy  and 
captain  Basil  Hail  I  entertain  the  grcatest  personal 
regard  and  esteem :  tlie  scienUiic  character  of  the 
one,  the  nduiirable  intrepidity  of  the  other;  the 
geutiemanly  conduct,  t)ie  high  and  honourable  feel-* 
ing  of  hoth»  would  induce  them  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  tiieir  own  interests  to  their  coutttrjr^s  good. 
It  must  n(»l  be  .supposed  that,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  relate*  1  make  any  personal  allusions  to  them. 

Hie  peculiar  drcumstanoes  under  which  it  was 
judged  necessary  by  our  government  to  encou- 
rage and  protect  for  so  many  yeaib  a  British 
I'owinerce,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  S[iaiu,  and 
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in  concert  with  new  authorities  in  rebellion  against 
that  8tate>  which  in  consequence  of  our  allianceB  we 
oopld  neither  adaiowledge  nor  send  accredited  com- 
mercial agents  to,  without  exciting  the  jealousies  of 
the  other  continental  powers,  rendered  it  necessary 
lo  mmntaln  along  the  coast  €£  Soath  America  a 
naval  annament  to  protect  our  countrymen  against 
the  impositions  of  ever-changing  authorities,  and  to 
ensure  the  safe  conveyance  of  homeward  reinit- 
tanceSy  which  necessarily  consisted  of  dollars  and 
bullion*   The  Admiralty  vegulationsy  which  gtfve  to 
the  captains  of  our  men  of  war  in  the  Pacific  a 
certain  per  centage  upon  all  remittances  ^vnt  to 
England  in  their  ships,  made  the  appointment  to 
thai  station  more  tlian  usually  lucrative ;  and  the 
first  officer  dispatdied  thither  considered  his  three 
years'  appointment  as  a  gift  of  great  considera- 
tion.    The  interest  of  the  commander  was  in  some 
degree  identified  with  that  of  the  trading  class ; 
the  great  object  of  our  adventuim  was  to  push 
immediate  trade  and  the  quick  return  of  capital  to 
Europet  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Bri- 
tish commeroe.   Upright  and  conscientiously  disin- 
tensled  as  Bridsfa  naval  officers  are,  It  Is  clearly 
beyond  the  influence  of  human  nature  to  avoid 
being  atlected  by  those  feelings  which  the  prospect 
of  monqr^nakuig  esKites;  nor  always  possible  to 
resist  the  influence  of  prejudices  arising  from  those 
circumstances  that  might  retard  the  immediate  re- 
mittance of  money  homeward.    Under  such  excite- 
mentSy  therefore^  the  naval  officers  were  sent  out  to 
perfinrm  the  very  difficult  task  of  defending  British 
property  and  British  rights,  to  act  the  parts  of  re- 
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gulators  of  custom-houses,  consuls,  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries. That  any  man  could  perform  all  these 
fimctioiia  iinfiiflinwMiad  by  local  pntfadiceSy  is  wiiat 
no  one  ought  to  expect  These  emmandenh  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  so  happily  succeeded  in 
upholding  the  individual,  as  well  as  national  honmuv 
deserved  £ur  higher  remuaeratioii  fat  those  impor- 
tant services  Uum  the  eompensatioiis  tke^  obtained 
in  the  manner  alluded  to;  and  I  have  often  regretted 
that  the  British  government  never  abolished  the  per 

centage  upon  the  conveyance  of  British  iiioii^»  aQ4 
granted  to  the  deserving  commandeKS  a  handsoina 
Tennmeration  fbr  the  troaUe»  annoyMBee,  applicsi- 

tion^  and  responsibility,  attached  to  the  situation.^ 

*  In  •Utuioii  to  the  high  wnyMwiMi^  to  wludi  British  naval 
MmmAnden  are  guhjected  in  oooveying  money  to  England,  it 
nay  be  obienred  that,  for  the  per  centage  they  obtain,  they  be* 
eome  aniMable  for  tho  mlf»  deUveiy  of  the  property  placed  on 
board  the  f  iMwii  they  command.  They  are  liafalo  to  fienids,  from 
which  few  escape :  their  whole  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in 
d^lonsatic  and  other  dntiei^  while  it  &Ue  to  the  Jot  of  the  puiw 
ler's  clerk  to  count  over  the  money,  and  e»amine  the  biUs  of 
ladings  which  the  Certain  upon  this  proof  has  to  lign  ;  and  when 
il  If  eonidered  that  above  two  mfDiona  of  doUan  are  genefill^ 
to  be  conntad  within  n  fciy  dtort  period,  toba  pached  and  iloind 
away,  we  may  eaaOy  conceive  Uie  chance  then  it  of  inpodtiaB. 
Giftain  Mackengie^  of  the  Superb,  wai  induced  to  sign  donUe 
nta  of  billf  of  huding  for  money  placed  on  boaid  hia  iap,  by  a 
fiiit  tale  hoDiB  in  Fiem,  which  no  one  ooold  hsfe  nupected  of 
i^tdmKWinHf  intfnl**T'-  Hn  fc^  tf^iTti  «n  BpgUiMi  ^hftdHftwuf 
bOb  of  lading  were  pnaented  and  paid  at  the  balEon  oflk^  when 
diem  appeared  In  die  amount  of  bagp  of  doMaiB  a  de6cien^  of 
80,000  dflOait,  whidi  cqitain  Mackenaie  was  called  upon  by  the 
bank  to  make  good:  hedieddicffdy  after,  and  il  if  genendly  be* 
Beved  tel  thif  heaitteeakh^  flirnmHannn  oonlribnitd  to  dm 
tmnmrndanofhrnoxifltaiee. 
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'  Hecurriiig  to  the  subject  ot  our  narrative,  it  fol* 
kiwcd  that,  in  qonaeqiMDee  pf  the  saeoess  at  Arica, 
and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  emugglkig  trade  to 

the  Eiitremedios,  the  British  agents,  fearful  of 
losing  their  commission,  and  of  displeasing  their 
pimdpala  at  home^  lug^  the  British  commodore  to 
adopt  hostile  neasniaa  against  the  admiral  CMf  Chiku 
Captain  Hall,  of  the  Conway,  was  dispatched  to 
Arica  to  precede  Sir  Thoinas  himself,  and  to  de- 
mand explanation:  the  spirit  in  which  he  went 
down,  and  the  manner  of  executing  the  oommi8Bion» 
show  that  considerable  prejudice  had  been  gene- 
rated aii:aiTi8t  Lord  Cochrane.  The  Conway  had 
been  some  days  in  Arica  when  Lord  Cochrane  re- 
turned in  the  San  Martin  from  reconnoitring  the 
adjacent  eoeet,  and  anchored  his  ship  doee  to  the 
Conway.  An  order  was  ^ven  by  captain  Hall  to 
avoid  any  communication  between  his  officers  and 
mm  and  those  of  the  patriot  man  of  war.  This 
was  at  least  ofif^nsiTe,  as  the  officers  and  men  ot 

both  ships  had  hitherto  treated  one  another  with  all 
poesible  cordiality*  and  the  best  harmony  reigned 
among  them.  An  angry  coxrespond^ce  now  took 
place  between  captain  Hall  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
which  the  latter,  well  versed  in  the  law  of  nations, 
in  the  practice  of  tlie  British  service,  and  conscious, 
moreover,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  directed 
Cowards  him*  showed  the  ehaiges  raised  against 
liim  to  be  frivolous  and  untrue;  and  of  this  the 
commodore  became  convinced,  as  well  as  captain 
HaU*  upon  an  investigation  of  all  the  drcumstances 
that  had  occurred* 

Colonel  Miller  having  cleared  the  southern  pro- 
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vinces  of  Lower  Peru  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  driven  them  beyoud  the  Cordihera,  and  Lord 
Cocfaiane  haviiig  aBtabLnhed  the  fteedom  of  Hm 
ports  of  iheae  protibto^  tamed  bis  attoDtion  to  Hio 
collection  of  the  customs,  and  made  an  arrangement 
which,  while  it  did  not  impede  the  course  of  British 
oonuuecoe,  nor  obetruet  iti  trade!  eoaiblodliim  to  ool< 
kct  the  nmniie. 

Under  the  Spanish  authorities  the  custom-house 
duties  were  thirty-four  per  cent,  upon  some  goods^ 
and  sixty-eight  per  cent,  i^n  othars,  on  en  corbir 
trary  valmtkni  fiaoed  by  the  cuatom^oiiae  seercheM. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  thus  practised  hy  the 
uOicers  on  shore,  and  to  i)ut  in  torci'  tliat  degree  of 
liberality  in  the  coilectioo,  to  which  he  had  ever 
wily  iifged  the  gownment  of  Chilot  and  partica« 
burly  reeommended  to  the  adoption  of  genarad  Saa 
Martin,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  supercargoes 
of  two  British  veasels  in  Arica,  desirous  of  disposing  ^ 
of  their  caigqea  on  ahoie:  to  them  be  propoeed*  in 
Older  to  relieve  them  firom  the  annc^aneea  they 
never  ceased  to  feel  from  the  custom -liouse  officers, 
that  the  cargoes  should  be  landed  without  obstruct 
tioQ«  npou  their  fixing  the  fair  valuation  themselveay 
and  papng  to  him  on  aeeount  of  the  government  of 
Chile  the  moderate  duties  of  eighteen  per  cent,  upon 
ail  goods  equally*  This  liberal  offer  was  hailed  by 
the  aapereaigoee  as  an  unexpected  boon,  and  moel 
dmrfnlly  acceded  to  on  their  parts.  They  d^M>- 
sited  with  Lord  Cochrane  a  quantity  of  quicksilver 
as  a  guarantee  for  tlie  payment  of  duties,  and  gave 
afterwards  in  payment  cables  and  other  naval  stores, 
shipped  for  the  use  of  the  viceroy  of  Pani».  whkh 
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Lord  Cochrane  received  in  payment  of  duties  from 
these  vessels,  althoiigh  he  might  lawfully  have  seut 
ime  of  them  to  Vfilpanuso  for  adjiutioattoiL   As  this 
put  an  end  to  smuggling,  the  British  agents  in  Chile 
objected  to  tlie  proceeding,  and,  coupling  it  with  the 
seisure  before  mentioned^  represented  to  the  commo> 
dore  the  dangefous  eonsequences  which  might  result 
to  British  commerce  if  the  admiral  was  petmitted  to 
establish  "  a  floating  custom-house."    The  commo- 
dore^ imaoqnainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case»  led  away  only  by  ex  parte  statements  and  int^ 
rested  reports,  protested  against  the  measure  to  the 
Chile  government,  and  sailed  in  the  Creole  frigate 
to  denuoid  the  necessary  satisfiiction.   The  British 
agents  now  observed  no  bounds  in  thehr  invee* 
tives,  and  Lord  Cochrane  was  called  not  only  "  pi- 
^  rate  and  robber,'*  but,   a  traitor  who  deserved  to  be 
hanged."*  Thns  they  treated  the  man  from  whom  the 
fidr  British  merchant  was  xeoetring  the  most  im- 
portant services. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  has  been  stated. 
We  will  now  recur  to  the  proceedings  on  shore.  We 
left  general  San  Martin  in  Jnly,  1891,  in  possession 
of  the  capital  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  had  retired 
through  Xauxa  to  Cu2C0»  where  the  viceroy  had  his 
head-quartefs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  drcumstanees  attend- 
ing  the  possession  of  the  capital  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government,  was  the  self>appoint- 
ment  of  general  San  Martin  to  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  state,  under  die  title  of  Protector  of  Peru.  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  general  San  Martin  in 
his  new  office  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  govem- 
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MDt  for  Peni.  Don  Bernardo  Monteagudo,  who 
ted  been  for  yeess  past  the  confidential  friend  and 
$Mmr  of  tbo  goMnl  in  Gtiile  and  Mendon,  and 
had  aooompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  was  ap- 

poiiitcd  miiii^tiT  of  war;  Don  Juan  Gard^i  del 
Rio,  wbohad  likewise  accompanied  the  general  from 
Chile,  vaa  appmnted  minister  of  state ;  and  Don 
H)rpolilo  Unanisdy  an  old  Limeno  of  great  influenee 
and  of  great  patriotism,  was  named  minister  of  finance. 
From  this  moment  the  gencial  ceased  t(»  hold  himself 
raaponsible  for  his  acts  and  proceedings  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Caiil#«  to  iirliid^  State  lifi  dedand  liimw 
Imager  nn  officer;  lie  ceased  to  transmit  to  Chile  the 
bulletins  of  his  actions,  and  iu  evtrv  way  conducted 
himself  towards  his  goverimient  as  the  chief  of  a 
nsir  and  independent  slate.  This  was  contrary  to 
his  dnty  to  the  govenunent  of  Qule»  with  the  com* 
mand  of  whose  army  he  was  intrusted,  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  euabliii^^  the  people  of  Peru  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke»  and  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
apent  for  themselvasi^  and  was  also  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  prodamations  and  public  pledges  he  had 
given  the  world. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  general  San  Martin 
was  so  wholly  uneiqiected  by  Lord  Cochrane,  that 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  firom  the  palace  at  Lima, 
on  the  19th  July,  only  a  fortnight  before  the  general 
usurped  the  powers  of  state,  and  i)roclaimed  himself 
protector,  he  expressed  himself  thus :  I  have  no 
dopbl^  we  sh^U  have  here  a  veiy  rational  govern- 
ment ;  all  looks  well  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded." 
TUii  general,  to  the  la.^t  nioiiient,  pre  tended  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  establish  a  perfectly  independent 
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igptf  If  ■litwp  gurciiiuieirt,  and  tlie  disappomtiiient 
of  tiie  adniinl  at  the  conduct  of  the  general  in  seis- 
ing the  government  into  his  own  hands  can  liardly 
be  conceived.  Previous  to  the  entry  of  San  Martin 
Into  lima,  Lord.Codinuie,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
Dflaa  and  aiiicerity,  wrole  to  the  general  on  the  exiat- 
ittg  position  of  affairs,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  world  if  he 
would  throw  aaide  his  Spanish  policy,  and  adopt  a 
more  liberal  system,  whidi  would  constitnte  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  a  second  Napoleon ;  this  letter 
gave  great  offence  to  San  Martin. 

On  the  4th  August,  three  weeks  after  his  entry 
into  Lima,  the  admiral  waited  on  him  to  confer  upon 
the  most  speedy  means  of  paying  the  squadron  their 
arrears,  and  also  paying  them  the  gratuity  of  twelve 
months'  pay,  which  San  Martin,  in  a  proclamation, 
had  prcnnised  should  be  paid  upon  the  capture  of 
Lima ;  this  bad  been  loudly  called  for  by  the  seamen. 
San  Martin  attempted  to  evade  this  demand  by  as- 
serting, for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
general  of  Chile,  but  protector  of  Peru;  and,  as 
chief  of  this  state,  he  was  not  bound,  and  would  not 
be  justified,  in  paying  dehts  which  belonged  to  the 
government  of  Chile,  under  whom  alone  the  seamen 
were  engaged.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  admiral,  he  had  the  temerity  to  propose 
to  Lord  Cochrane  to  follow  his  example,  accept  the 
post  of  admiral  of  Peru,  and  employ  the  ships  he 
commanded  in  the  service  of  that  state.  Lord  Coch- 
rane rejected  the  proposal  to  become  a  traitor  with 
disdain ;  high  words  ensued,  when  San  Martin  said 
that  he  would  neither  pay  the  seamen  their  wages 
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■or  die  gratuities  wfaidi  had  been  promisedy  unless 
Hie  navf  of  dnle  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Peru. 

About  a  week  after  this  inttrx  iew,  Lord  Coch- 
rane wrote  to  the  protector,  announcing  the  discon- 
tented state  of  the  navy,  in  consequence  of  his  breach 
of  £dth,  and  again  demanded  payment.  Upon  this 
8an  Martin  issued  a  decree,-  ordering  one-fifth  of  the 
receipts  of  the  customs  to  he  put  aside,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  joint  payment  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  customs  at  this  time  amounted  to  a  very  small 
8vm»  and  this  pretence  of  the  protector  fully  con- 
vinced every  man  on  hoard  the  fleet  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  paying  tiiein  a  single  dollar.  On  tlie 
1st  of  September  Lord  Cochrane  again  wrote  to  the 
protector  respecting  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  with- 
out producing  any  effect.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Cantarac,  had  advanced,  and 
on  the  10th  of  September  passed  in  sight  of  Sau 
Martin's  forces,  in  the  direction  of  Callao.  San 
Martin's  forces  were  drawn  out  in  the  ndghbour- 
h(>i)(i  of  Lima  to  o})])ose  them.  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
had  not  ventured  on  shore  since  his  interview  with 
the  protector,  thinldng  there  was  about  to  be  a  deci- 
sive action,  for  which  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
prepared,  proceeded  to  head-quarters,  where  he  found 
the  patriot  officers  ea^^er  to  lead  on  the  troops,  whicii 
amounted  to  13,300  inen.  but  they  were  restrained 
by  San  Martin.  Lord  Cochrane's  arrival  animated 
them  with  fresh  hopes,  bnt  his  presence  had  no  effect 
upon  tlie  geiit  rah  ^\  ho  refused  to  })erniit  liis  army  to 
engage,  and  the  bpauish  troops,  amounting  only  to 
8,200  men,  were  suffered  quietly  to  enter  Callao. 
At  this  time  some  of  San  Martin's  best  officers.  Las 
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Heras,  &c.,  were  so  tlisgustetl  ^v  ith  his  conduct  that 
they  left  the  aiaiy,  and  returned  to  Chile.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cantarac»  thie  pro- 
tector, for  greater  aecurity,  sent  away  to  Ancon  the 
public  Ireahui'e,  ats  well  as  that  which  belonged  to 
himself  and  thoee  immediately  about  his  person ;  it 
was  put  on  board  the  Sacramento  yacht»  and  the 
Laura  merdiantman»  then  at  anchor :  upon  hearing 
thiBy  Lord  Cochrane  sailed  to  Ancon,  demanded  the 
guias  (dockets)  of  the  mint  master  and  odict  r  of  the 
custom-house,  who,  as  well  as  others,  had  tied  to 
Ancon^  in  order  that»  as  admiral*  he  might  select  the 
government  property,  and  distinguish  it  from  indi* 
vidual  property.  These  documents  were  given 
without  suspicion,  and  with  these  the  admiral  went 
on  board,  and  seized  all  he  could  ascertain  to  belong 
to  the  Peruvian  government,  on  account  of  and  in 
the  name  of  the  government  of  Chile. 

Tiiis  measure  highly  irritated  the  protector  of 
Peru,  as  a  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  consequence  of  his  government.  He  first/ 
tried  persuasive  means  and  promises  to  induce  the 
admiral  to  give  up  the  property  he  had  stiztjd,  but 
not  succeeding,  menaces  were  used  with  as  little 
effect,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  order 
Lord  Cochrane  desired,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  in  payment  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  ac- 
counting for  it  to  the  Chile  governmtiit.  This  order 
came  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  ou  the  next  day 
the  officers  and  crews  were  paid  their  arrears  as  far 
as  the  property  went.  Lord  Cochrane  alone  refusing 
to  receive  any  part  as  his  share.  Care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  the  public  from  the  j)rivate  property, 
which  was  all  returned  to  those  who  claimed  it.  Even 
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8aii  .Martinis  private  property  was  returned,  con- 
miiug  of  gold  coined  and  uncoined,  and  a  quantity 
of  rough  silver,  which  was  so  oMisiderable  in  amount, 
that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  remove  the  ballast  from  the 
schooner  before  it  could  be  placed  on  board.  About 
this  time  a  coniidential  officer  waited  privately  on 
Lord  Coehrane,  charged  with  iresh  proposals  from 
the  protector :  these  were,  that  on  his  becoming  ad- 
miral of  Peru,  a  confiscated  estate  worth  200,000 
dollars  should  be  given  to  him,  the  insignia  of  the 
newly  founded  order  of  the  sun  should  be  conferred 
upon  him ;  he  informed  him  also  that  the  medal  of 
^  order,  richly  set  in  diamonds,  had  been  destined 
fur  him,  together  with  the  estate,  only  the  day  before 
the  seizure  of  the  property  at  Ancon  ;  he  pointed 
out  how  much  more  honorable  as  well  as  profitable 
it  would  be  to  Lord  Cochrane  to  become  admiral 
of  the  powerful  state  of  Peru,  than  to  remain  vice- 
admiral  of  the  less  powerful  state  of  Chile :  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  these  offers  were  rejected  with 
contempt. 

The  protector  having  Mled  in  his  attempts  to 

pmuade  Lord  Cochrane  to  betray  his  trust,  and 
make  common  cause  with  him,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  fkumation  of  a  Peruvian  navy.  By  offers  of 
pranotioo*  higher  pay,  hedges  of  distinction,  and 
other  means,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  several  of 
Lord  Cochrane's  officers  to  join  him;  amoni:;  these 
were  fap^f«  Guise,  Forster,  Spry,  Carter,  Esmonde, 
and.  eCfaers  of  inferior  rank.  The  term  for  which 
the  English  sailors  on  board  the  Chile  navy  had  en-» 
giig€d  tlieir  serv  ices  having  expired,  they,  on  receiv- 
il^  their  pay,  went  on  shore,  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, spent  their  money.   Lord  Cochrane  sent  his 
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first  lieutenant  to  re-en^aG;e  the  men,  but  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  protector,  on  the  pretence 
that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  foreign  officer  to  reeniil 
in  thiB  state,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  a  short  time. 

The  protector  wrote  to  Lord  Cochrane,  stating, 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  instructions  he  received  from 
the  supreme  director  of  Chile,  as  commander  of  the 
liberating  expedition,  he  conld  dispose  of  the  squa- 
dron as  he  thought  proper,  and  he  therefore  com- 
manded Lord  Cochrane  to  quit  the  coasts  of  Peru  ; 
thus  acting  in  the  double  character  of  protector  of 
Peru  and  general  of  Chile,  disclaiming,  as  protector, 
the  authority  of  Chile,  and  yet,  when  occasion  served, 
pretending  to  act  as  its  general.  The  object  of  San 
Martin,  in  this  instance,  was  to  deprive  Lord  Cochf* 
rane  of  the  men  on  shore,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  enter  on  board  of  his  own  ships.  To  this 
Lord  Cochrane  replied,  on  the  5th  October,  that  he 
was  about  to  dispatch  some  of  his  vessels  to  Chile, 
and  would  employ  the  others  as  it  seemed  best  to  him. 
He  accordingly  did  dispatch  the  Lautaro  and  Galva> 
riuo  to  Valparaiso.  On  this  San  Martin  issued  or- 
ders to  the  commanders  of  the  ports  in  Peru  to  the 
northward  of  Lima,  to  refuse  Lord  Codwane  all 
supplies,  even  wood  and  water:  these  authoritiet, 
however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  obey  the  orders 
sent  by  the  protector,  but  were  constrained  by  fear  to 
permit  the  admiral  to  purchase  the  supplies  he  stood 
in  need  of.  This  conduct  of  general  Sen  Martin  was 
little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  ad* 
niiral.  Lord  Cochrane  arrived  at  Guayaquil  just 
before  two  officers,  who  had  been  dispatched  over 
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iand  by  the  protector,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  aUe  to  indtice  the  authorities  of  the  new  and 

ind^iendant  ^vernment  there  to  refiise  the  assist- 
nmv  wliich  Ins  siii])s  required.  Lord  Cochrane  did 
not  disclose  his  real  object^  which  was  to  search  after 
the  Spanish  frigates  FnieYa  and  Vengansa:  on  his 
anriTal  in  Cruayaquil,  he  was  received  by  the  new 
government  with  every  dL-nionstration  of  honor  and 
respect,  aiul  by  the  people  he  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm.  The  best  house  in.Ouayaiqiiil  was  given  tup 
for  his  residence ;  the  O^Higgios  was  csreensdy  and 
the  whole  of  the  sliips  properly  eqiiip])ed ;  provi- 
sions and  all  other  necessary  stores  were  pro- 
dooed  in  abundance ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessaries  of  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  Spanish 
frigates.  Lord  Cochrane  disposed  of  the  prises  he 
had  taken  on  the  Pej  ii\  iaii  coast.  The  value  of 
these  prizes  belonged  to  the  crews  under  his  com- 
mand, but  it  was  expended  in  fitting  his  vessels,  and 
the  Cbileno  government  never  repaid  the  money 
whicli  had  tliiLs  heen  laid  out  on  thsir  account ;  and, 
but  for  tlie  judicious  and  provident  measures  pursued 
by  Lord  Cochrane  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  other 
oeeasions,  the  navy  of  Chile  must  have  been  nrined. 

Having  been  prevented  by  San  Martin  from  re- 
engiiging  the  English  seamen  who  had  gone  on  shore 
at  Caliao,  his  ships  were  nearly  destitute  of  able  sea- 
men ;  his  crews  ooosisted  ahnost  wholly  of  Chilenos, 
the  vessels  had  considerably  less  than  half  their  com- 
plement  of  nit  ii,  and  were  equally  dehcient  in  officers  : 
so  that  when  he  quitted  Callao,  no  one  expected  he 
eoold  keep  at  sea;  but  concluded  that  he  would  be 
oHiged  to  return  to  Valparaiso.   But  the  admini. 
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unwilling  that  a  single  ship  of  war  belonging  to  Spain 
should  remain  in  the  Pacific,  and  always  fruitful  of 
mourcea  on  trying  occasions,  found,  aa  has  heen  re- 
lated, the  means  of  procuring  supplies  and  putting 
to  sea,  in  the  hopes  of  capturing  the  two  Spanish 
frigates.  He  left  Guayaquil,  on  Nov.  80^  and  sailed 
to  Acafiuloo,  hut  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish 
frigates.  apprt^lieMsive  of  being  attacked  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  tied  from  port  to  port,  evaded  the  admiral,  ^ 
and  at  length  took  refuge  at  GuayaquiL  During 
this  long  cmlEe  Lord  Co<iirane  was  prevented  from 
coming  up  with  the  frigates  by  the  state  of  his 
crews,  and  by  the  condition  of  his  ship,  the  O'Hig- 
ginSy  which  had  always  been  in  a  leaky  condition, 
and  now,  in  oonsequence  of  the  heavy  gales  she  en* 
countered,  kept  nearly  one  hundred  men  constantly 
at  the  pumps  ;  all  on  board  except  the  admiral  gave 
up  the  ship  for  lost,  and  expected  she  would  founder 
at  sea,  but  here  again  the  character  of  the  admiral 
was  displayed: — 

The  principal  leak  was  under  the  hows ;  he  ^ 
caused  a  bulk-head,  or  close  well  to  be  built,  which 
confijied  the  water  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and 
having  thua  got  at  the  leak  he  peraonally  8iq[ieris* 
tended  and  worked  himself  day  by  day,  repairing 
the  rotten  timbers,  until  he  made  her  iieaily  water- 
tight; this  circumstance,  so  characteristic  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  was  performed  during  the  chase, 
and  at  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  shore.  On 
reaching  Gruayaquil,  he  fbimd  the  %mnish  frigates 
h;ici  anived  there  a  fortnight  before  )iiin,  and  that 
their  commanders,  unable  to  procure  supplies,  and 
consequently  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage  to  the 
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Manillas,  fearfiol  of  being  captured^  had  offered  to  give 
np  the  ships  to  the  independent  goyemment  there/ 
upon  reeeiptofa  stipulated  sum  of  money.  With  this 
deiiiaTHl  the  govtriiment  were  unable  to  coiiiply,  but 
the  agents  of  general  San  Martin,  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  acceded  to  the  proposition*  and  concluded 
a  bargain  on  aocowit  of  the  protector  for  their  sur* 
render,  which  was  concluded  upon  a  false  report 
by  telegraph,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Chiieuo 
fleet  under  Xj(»dCochrane»  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  invention  was  promulgated  to  suit  tiie  ooca. 
sion.  Hie  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  was  equal 
in  amount  to  the  sum  due  from  the  Spanish  go- 
wnment  to  Hie  officers  and  crews  for  wages.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  general  San  Martin  should 
provide  a  passage  to  8pain  for  the  officers  and  men, 
^t  this  part  of  the  agreement  was  never  fulfilled. 

On  Lord  Cochrane's  return  to  Guayaquil,  he  found 
that  the  P^oeva  had  sailed  Ibr  Callao.  The  Ven* 
gansa  was  however  in  the  river,  and  he  daimed  her 
f  as  lawful  prize ;  but  tearing  that  if  be  seized  the 
vessel  it  miglit  cause  a  dispute  between  the  two  go- 
venunenis  of  Chik  and  Peru,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  governor  of  Guayaquil,  who  bound  himself 
in  the  sum  of  40,000  dollni  s  to  detain  the  Venganza 
till  the  pleasure  of  the  Ctiileno  government  could 
be  made  known.  Lord  Cochrane  had,  however,  left 
Guayaquil  only  a  few  days,  when  admiral  Blanco, 
who  commanded  the  Perm  ian  navy,  arrived,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  agreement,  took  possession  of  the 
Vengaasa,  repaired  her,  and  sailed  with  her  to  the 
•horsfl  of  Peru. 

Lord  Cochi'aue  reached  Callao  on  the  25th  of 
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April,  when  he  found  the  F^eva  at  anchor  with 
the  Peruvian  eolours  flying.    Before  coming  to  an 

anchor  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  I^iriu  iaii  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  expressed  his  suiprise  at  not 
finding  the  Spanieh  Ungate  he  had  driven  into  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  under  the  colours  of  Chile.  .  Ap« 
prehensive  lest  Lord  Cochrane  should  seiee  the 
frigate,  she  was  iiipored  under  the  protection  of  the 
batteries  of  Callao.  The  next  day  the  protector's 
'minuter  Monteagudo  wailed  upon  the  admiral  and 
made  fresh  attempts  to  hrii^  him  over  to  the  in* 
terests  of  his  master:  he  assured  the  admiral  of  the 
desire  which  the  Peruviau  government  liad  to  place 
him  in  oQnunand  of  the  united  navies  of  Chile,  and 
Peru,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Torre  Tagle,  who  was 
now  the  nominal  head  of  the  government,  had  pre- 
pared ills  house  i^or  his  reception ;  he  again  repeated 
ibe  offers  which  had  before  been  made»  and  bulged 
of  him  to  recall  <he  letter  he  had  written  .the  day 
before. 

Lord  Cochrane  i  ejih'ed,  that  he  would  accept  nei-^ 
ther  honours  uor  rewards  from  a  government  con- 
stituted in  defiance  of  solemn  pledges  not  ema&atii^ 
from  the  people;  nor  would  he  set  his  foot  on 
shore  in  a  country  governed  not  only  without  law, 
but  contrary  to  law ;  neither  would  he  recall  his  letter. 

Hostile  dispositiona  were  now  made»  and  were  only ' 
discontinued  upon  his  threatening  that»  if  persisted 
in,  he  would  cut  out  the  Pnieva  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  him.  Being  refused  pro- 
visions and  supidies  by  the  governor  of  Callao,  who 
was  himself  a  Chileno  officer,  he  left  that  port,  and 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  Ist  of  September. 
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He  had  been  absent  nearly  two  years  aod  a  balf 
fritiumt  liaving  received  firam  his  govemment  my 
new  inetrudloiM^  or  indeed  any  communieatuins.  It 
happeni'd  unfortunately  tliat  all  the  disjjatches  sent 
had  misiied  him  :  had  he  known  the  unbounded  ap* 
probation  of  the  Chile  government  relatiTe  to^bie 
oonduet  toward  San  Martin*  and  their  opinion  of 
the  breach  of  foith  towarda  them,  he  wonld  have  ac» 
couiplibhed  his  anxious  wishes  in  seizing  both  the 
Prueva  and  Veugan^a,  to  which  he  considered  the 
government  of  Chile  legally  entitled. 

Son  Martin*  on  hie  firet  landing  at  Pfsoo,  isaned  a 
proclamation  guaranteeing  i'u.11  jnotection  of  person, 
and  security  of  property,  to  all  old  ^Spaniards  who 
ehonld  oonlbnn  to  the  new  order  of  thingB»  and  no! 
opcnly»  or  by  fiorceof  anna»  reeiatihe  progreaa  of  the 
iadependcnt  cause.  Thia  was  afterwards  repeated 
in  other  places,  but  on  the  capture  of  Lima  the  Spani- 
ards took  alarm,  and  were  fast  embarking  for  Europe. 
...^Qne  £ne^  vend  took  on  hoard  164  families, 
another  150  ftiTOtliie,  and  several  others  from  M 
to  100  familitjs  each.  To  prevent  this,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  protector,  re«^ 
Hcratiiig  the  fullest  praniaes  of  seourity  to  all  who 
flhould  choose  to  lemam  in  Ptani ;  and  tins  ftr  a 
while  put  a  stop  to  the  tide  of  emigration.  Not  long 
after,  however,  another  proclamation  appeared,  com- 
manding all  the  old  Spaniards  to  qnit  the  shoras  of 
Pern :  one  half  of  their  property  was  to  be  guaran* 
teed  to  them,  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  embark 
It  for  Europe  ;  but  the  other  moiety  was  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  new  government.  The  Spaniards,  con* 
fidingin  thispromise^pniiaiedtoqvlt  Fsra;  hnlno 
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fioon^  was  the  one  half  of  their  property  delivered 
up  to  the  governmenty  and  the  other  half  phmd  on 
board,  than  a  pretext  waa  found  to  sense  it  as  well 
as  the  persons  of  the  8})n iiiards,  wlio  were  put  oa 
board  a  hulk,  and,  thus  destitute,  sent  captives  to 
Chile:  half  of  them  died  of  grief  and  privation 
before  they  reached  Valparaiso. 

All  the  old  Spaniards  were  dreadfully  persecuted. 
An  elderly  lady,  allied  to  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Peru*  who  openly  condemned  the  txeacherous  con- 
duct of  the  patriots,  was  threatened  in  vain :  she 
was  at  length  apprehended,  and  puni^ed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary liiaiiner  :  she  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
vestments  of  the  inquisition — a  black  robe  oma- 
meuted  with  red  devils  and  sJniUs ;  on  her  head  was 
placed  a  pointed  cap,  representing  flainea,  and  in  her 
mouth  a  human  thigh-hone  was  placed,  fastened 
behind  her  head,  and  in  this  condition  she  was  ex- 
posed for  two  days  in  the  public  square. 

Two  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Lima,  Abadia 
and  Arismendi,  men  of  considerable  wealth  and 
great  influence,  agents  for  the  Fhillippine  Company, 
and  laige  proprietors  of  mines^  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  forwarding  the  cause  of  independence* 
As  the  chief  object  of  the  protector  in  persecuting 
the  Spaniards  was  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
wealth,  a  pfetext  was  soon  found  for  aeiiing  the 
property  of  Abadia  and  Arismendi,  and  baniahing 
them  the  country. 


General  San  Martin  pretended  not  to  interfere  in 
the  measures  carried  on  by  the  government.  He 
had  appointed  the  Marquis  Torn  Tagle  subdeiegado^ 
or  otiteii^iibk  head  of  the  executive  department ;  the 
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power »  however,  remained  in  his  hands :  Torre 
Tagle  was  a  wretched  pmrillanlmous  creature,  a  mere 
cfplier  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  Monteagudo» 
who  was  the  creatui  e  of  the  prutLxtor. 

The  reasons  iur  the  pretended  retirement  of  general 
San  Martin  £rom  all  active  interference  in  the  details 
of  the  government  were  soon  manifested:  not  onljr  did 
he  persvade  himself  that  he  should  escape  from  the  re- 
sponsibility aati  opprobrium  of  the  pending  measures, 
but  he  hoped  he  should  be  publicly  called  upon  from 
his  retreat  to  put  an  end  to  the  weak  management  of 
Torre  Tagle,  and  thus  be  the  better  able  to  accomplish 
his  ambitious  intention,  and  become  emperor  of  Peru. 
He  never  appeai*ed  in  public  but  in  a  state  carriage 
drawn  hf  eight  horses*  the  postillions  dressed  in  <^ 
scarlet,  and  protected  by  a  guard  of  fifty  horse 
soldiers,  who  also  wore  a  scarlet  uniform.  The 
minister  Monteagudo,  who  possessed  no  pro|>erty  on 
his  arrival  in  Peru,  but  had  since  amassed  great 
wealth*  lived  in  the  style  of  a  prince;  his  whole 
establishment  was  ostentatious  and  revolting  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  on  whose  notice  it  was  per- 
petually intruded.  The  order  of  the  sun  was  created 
under  the  auspices  of  the  protector,  of  which  he  was 
the  patron.  This  was  not  a  mere  military  decora- 
tion, like  other  South  American  badges  of  distinction, 
but  was  attended  with  all  the  paraphernalia,  detail, 
and  pomp  of  an  European  grand  order  of  knighthood. 
About  the  palace  were  displayed  the  most  ridiculous 
court  cereiaunies  and  grand  le  \  ee  days  :  some  of  the 
old  Creole  nobility  were  retained,  and  their  titles 
displayed  upon  every  occasion,  and  every  thing  cal- 
culated  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  notion  of  mo- 
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narchical  government.  Men  were  hired  by  Mon* 
teagado  in  the  theatm  and  in  the  proceasions  to  cry 
out    V!m  el  Emperador  Josi,**  in  order  to  feel  the 

pulse  of  the  people  ;  but  as  they  did  not  join  in  th^ 
j^roceedings,  they  were  laid  aside,  in  the  hope  of  a 
more  favonrahle  opportunity  for  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. The  ministry  of  Monteagudo  was  quite  ah- 
fiolute,  most  tyrannical,  and  obnoxious  to  ilic 
people :  terror  was  the  order  of  his  rule,  avarice  and 
pompons  state  were  among  the  chief  of  his  leading 
passions. 

Though  San  Martin  appeared  generally  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  aTid  assumed  parade  only  on  state 
occasions,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  acts  of 
the  minister  were  in  consonance  with  the  taste  and 
wishes  of  the  protector.  Corrupt  as  the  Spanish 
Authorities  in  South  America  had  always  been,  the 
present  system  far  exceeded  in  atrocity  any  thing 
which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Pern.  Under  the 
Spanish  system  the  roynl  revenue  was  the  object  of 
universal  plunder,  but  private  properly  was  always 
respected.  It  was  not  so,  however,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Monteagndo ; — ^the  property  of  indi* 
▼iduals  was  no  longer  safe»  hut  was  made  subservient 
to  his  insatiate  avarice  and  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  protector.  Public  confidence  was  totally  de- 
stAiyed,  commerce  drooped,  and  trading  occupations 
became  extremely  ruinous :  those  who  had  money 
took  every  pains  to  conceal  it,  or  sent  it  to  Europe 
for  security  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  objects  of 
persecution :  money  in  consequence  became  so  scarce 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  make  exten-* 
sive  issues  of  paprr,  from  one  dollar  upwards.  A 
quantity  of  slieet  copper  was  coined  into  t^ikeus 
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about  the  size  of  a  silver  twopence,  which  were  made 
to  bear  the  value  of  about  sixpeaoe  Engliah.  Both 
tile  paper  and  the  debaaed  copper  currency  were 

made  a  legtil  tender  in  all  pajinents  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  third  paper  nnmey,  one  third  copper 
tokens*  and  the  other  third  Spanish  silver :  no  one 
dared  to  refuse  payments  thus  offered  under  pain  of 
imprisonment,  flogging,  and  confiscation.  Provi- 
sions in  consequence  became  very  scarce  in  Lima; 
for  though  this  artificial  eurrencjr  could  be  forced  to 
pass  current  in  the  citjr,  those  who  supplied  the 
markets  sold  their  provisions  nominally  for  thirty 
dollars,  but  actually  for  no  more  than  ten  hard 
dollars. 

Such  was  the  reign  of  terror ;  such  the  general 

suspicion  from  the  number  of  spies  kept  in  public 
pay,  that  it  became  dangerous  for  any  one  to  express 
an  opinion  that  might  be  interpreted  to  imply 
anything  coiltrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  power. 
Many  who  were  not  sufficiently  reserved  in  their 
observations  were  apprehended  and  severely  pu- 
nished. 

More  than  twelve  months  had  now  passed  since 
general  San  Martin  took  possession  of  Lima,  and 

still  he  apprnred  but  little  solicitous  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards :  he  seemed  contented 
with  possessing  the  provinces  of  TruziUo  and  Lima ; 
while  Arequipa,  Arica,  and  die  whole  of  Upper 
Peru,  \\'hich  contained  the  riches  and  resources  of 
the  country,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  royalists. 
The  only  efforts  he  made  were  sending  two  expedi- 
tions at  different  periods  and  to  different  places 
at^ainst  the  Spaniards  :  these  were  commanded  by 
ofiicers  utterly  incompetent  to  the  charge  entrusted 
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to  them,  and  the  troops  on  both  occasions  were  cut 

ta  pieces,  and  totally  destroyed.  Sau  Martin,  though 
he  liad  proved  himflelf  deicterous  in  waging  a  war  of 
intrigae,  now  showed  an  utter  mcaspaaty  to  manage 
the  resources  of  a  state.  Every  thing  fell  into  dis* 
order,  and  universal  discontent  prevailed :  it  now 
appeared  that  he  possessed  none  of  the  re^uibite 
talents  for  government. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  retired  from  the  coast, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  country  they  held ;  they 
envied  not  the  possession  of  the  capital,  which  they 
had  voluntarily  abandoned  to  the  patriots,  as  their 
internal  resources*  though  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  army  and  the  protection  of  their  own 
provisions,  were  incoiiipetent  to  the  bupport  of  so 
large  a  population  as  Lima.  The  protector*  seeing 
the  Spaniards  displayed  no  inclination  to  disturb 
him,  had  for  some  lime  past  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  possession  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  aiuiex- 
ation  of  its  fine  harbour  and  province  to  the  kingdom 
of  Pern,  on  account  of  its  importance  as  an  arsenal, 
a  dock-yard,  and  a  place  whence  other  resources 
could  be  drawn  for  the  maintenance  of  his  naval 
force. 

He,  therefore,  dispatched  sevml  confidential  emis- 
saries to  Guayaquil,  who  by  promises  of  making 

that  port  the  great  emporium  of  the  Suuth  Sea,  and 
by  establishing  there  extensive  arsenals  and  docks 
for  ship-building  to  enrich  the  inhabitants,  and  draw 
to  them  a  great  accumulation  of  power  and  respect, 
the  good  will  of  the  town  was  gained  over  to  his 
cause.  He  dispatched  also  1000  men  to  Truidiio  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  occasion  required. 
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General  Bolivar  bad  also  set  his  mind  upon  the 
pnpoeiMign.  of  Guajaqoil^  with  the  mtention  of  an- 
Aezing  it  to  CohimbUi.  TheCokiinlHanBliad  erased 
the  Cordillera,  had  successfully  invaded  the  province 
of  Quito,  and  were  marching  towards  Guayaquil. 
The  pirooeedingB  of  San  Martin  reipeeting  Guaya* 
qiiil  emted  the  jealousy  of  Bolivar ;  the  people  of 
Lhna  took  advantage  of  this,  and  it  has  ahva)  s  hmi 
understood  that  they  privately  solicited  his  assist- 
ance to  liberate  Peni,  as  well  from  the  protector,  as 
from  the  Spaniards.  IQan  Martin^  aware  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Bolivar,  was  about  to  seise  Guayaquil, 
when  the  news  of  the  iiufortiiuate  ailair  at  lea,  be- 
fore-mentioned, reached  him.  This  obliged  San 
Martin  to  recall  his  force  from  Tnudllo^  and  in  the 
mean  time  general  Sucre,  the  next  in  command  un- 
der general  Bolivar,  having  totali}'  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards near  Quito,  took  possession  of  that  city  and 
provinee^  and  advanced  to  Guayaquil*  of  whidi  he 
also  took  possesnon.' 

The  Spaniards  in  Peru,  flushed  with  their  success 
at  Ica,  b^an  to  make  demonstration  of  attacicijag 
the  patriot  force  in  lama;  San  Martin,  alarmed, 
now  sent  in  the  most  urgent  ^erms  to  the  Chile 
govenunent  Ibr  sueoours,  and,  tmsting  to  his  power 
of  intrigue,  determined  to  make  an  immediate  visit 
to  Guayaquil,  where  he  expected  to  meet  general  Bo- 
Ihrar ;  and  by  soothing  and  flattering  induce  him  to 
send  an  armed  force  to  Peru  to  assist  him  in  his 
views,  hoping  that  he  might  thiLs  be  able  to  prevent 
Bolivar  from  coming  himself  to  Peru. 

On  his  arrival  at  CKiayaquil*  he  had  an  interview 
with  general  Bolivar ;  bat  the  conduct  of  that  chief 
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was  so  unexpectedly  haughty,  and  so  full  of  re- 
Griminations  against  the  protector  for  the  hostile 
oondael  lie  had  shown  towards  him»  and  the  Hne  q£ 
policy  he  was  pnrsnlng,  that  San  Martin,  it  is  said, 
had  reason  to  fear  his  rival  was  eiitertaiiiiiig  dcbigiis 
for  his  apprehension  ;  and,  therefore,  to  secure  his 
personal  safety,  he  left  Guayaquil  precipitately^  and' 
isnnediately  returned  to  Peru. 

During  his  absence,  however,  a  revolution  wholly 
unexpected  by  him  took  place  at  Lima,  which  re- 
flecta  no  small  degnee  of  merit  upon  the  pusillani- 
mous Limeidans,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
absence  of  the  protector,  resolved  to  jaake  an  eftbrt 
to  shake  off  the  disgraceful  yoke  to  which  they 
were  suhjected  hy  the  new  goTemment.  It  was  not 
then  considered  prudent  openly  to  declare  against 
the  protector,  but  as  hie  minister  Monteagudo  had 
fendered  himself  perscmally,  as  well  as  poUticaiiy, 
odious  to  them.,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal 
families  instigated  the  people  to  assemble  in  a  body, 
present  themselves  before  the  supreme  delegate 
Torre  Tagle«  and  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  ob- 
noodons  minister*  The  affrighted  supreme  delegate 
summoned  the  cabildd^  or  municipal  authority,  to 
concert  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  this 
emergency.  This  body  coincided  with  the  people 
and  joined  them  in  demanding  the  instant  diamisBal 
of  Monteagudo  :  with  this  demand  he  complied,  and 
the  minister  waa  dismissed.  At  the  same  time  that 
Torre  Tagle  summoned  the  cabikio  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  assemUe  in  arms,  beUeving  that  tiie  ca- 
bildo  would  take  part  against  the  people,  and  he 
would  jthen  have  put  down  their  clamour  by  tbrce  : 
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in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  cabildo  having 
dedded  in  hmar  of  the  Jieople^  the  eomiimnder  a£ 
the  tmopB  remAyed  to  remain  neutral.  Moirteagado^ 
fearful  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people,  who 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  put  himself  under  the 
pKotoelion-of  tiie  cafaUdo,  by  wb^m  be  UnBtoamy^ed 
on  beard  a  amaill  veaael  of  wur,  iuid  aeot  to  Panama. 

This  act  was  directed  secretly  against  the  authority 
of  San  Martin,  whose  conduct  was  totally  at  variance 
witii  hia  preniMe.  Hia  acta  were»  tiiey  thought*^ 
reeted  agaibst  Ihk  property  itnd  intertots  of  the  dmb^ 
mmoky,  but  tbe  juxtaposition  of  an  armed  leroe 
prevented  any  im mediate  attempt  at  resistance  to 
authority,  the  more  especially  as  San  Martin 
pmunally  appoanid  in  the  acte  of  gotenunent- 
ITicae  fedfnga  wise  manifested  in  the  docomenta, 
and  published  by  the  cabildu  on  the  occasion,  which 
induded  the  proclamations  of  San  Martin ;  and  the 
pnMniaee  to  wfaieh  fae  had  pledged  hia  £iith  and 
aaered  wmd  wm  eontiAstad  -with  the  ahameM 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  disregarded  by  the 
ministers. 

The  piaoe  of  Montoagudo  waa  anpplied  by  a  tem*- 
porary  junta*  who  mnaged  ^e  affaira  of  atate  dlfr- 

ring  the  abeenoe  of  the  protector.  The  junta  seized 
the  favouraWe  and  long  sighed  for  opportunity; 
Hifff  smnmooed  the  national  congress,  which  had 
been  frequently  promiaedy  hot  alwaya  deferred  npon 
some  dight  pretext.  Una  'waa  a  moital  bleiW  tp 
the  authority  of  the  protector,  who,  when  after  the 
expiration  of  a  month  he  arrived  from  Guayaquil^ 
first  karat  the  public  movement,  and  that  the  cofr» 
greaa  was  actn^ly  aUting:  akimed  lor  his  p'^mmrt 
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safety,  he  waited  on  board  the  ship  which  brought 
him  from  Guayaquil^  but  no  one  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities paid  their  respects  to  hitn,  and  only  two  of 
his  principal  military  chiefs  came  on  board,  with 
whom  he  held  a  councii  of  war ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  military, 
presented  himself  in  the  palace  of  Lima,  where, 
resmning  his  public  functions,  and  calling  the  autho- 
rities bef<Hre  him,  he  threatened  them  with  vengeance 
for  the  insult  offered  to  him  as  protector  of  Peru, 
and  told  them  he  would  recall  Monteagudo.  It  now 
appeared  to  him  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  still 
more  arbitrary  system,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit 
that  had  ediibited  itself,  as  wdl  in  the  calnldo  as 
among  the  people.  The  menacing  deportment  of 
the  protector  towards  the  cabiido  induced  them  to 
apply  to  the  congress  for  advice :  that  body,  which 
had  not  been  wdicomed  in  the  manner  they  expected 
to  be,  were  occupied  in  a  secret  sitting  ou  the  line 
of  conduct  necessary  to  be  pursued,  placed  as  they 
were  between  two  dangers,  that  of  the  aiqper  of  the 
protector,  and  the  threatened  advance  of  the  roy^ 
^  alists.  General  San  Martin  finding  that  the  cabiido 
did  not  submit  to  his  authori^,  but  had  taJceu  re- 
fuge among  the  zepresentatives  assembled  in  con- 
gress, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties, 
especially  ns  he  liad  lost  the  only  man  of  talent  in 
whom  he  could  confidently  place  the  management 
of  his  political  affairs,  thought  proper  to  retire  to 
Callao,  whence  he  issued  a  prochunation  containing 
his  abdication.  This  extraordinary  document  bears 
ihe  date  of  Lima,  September  20,  1822.  It  alluded 
in  no  way  ta  passing  events,  but  treated  the  affiirs 
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of  the  day  as  in  their  ordioary  course^  congratulated 
the  people  of  Peni  on  the  attainment  of  indepoi- 
denee,  announced  that  lie  was  in  oonaequenoe  abont 

to  retire,  in  conformity  with  his  pledges,  having 
established  the  liberty  of  the  country^  with  the  satis- 
fiiction.c^  having  fulfilled  all  hie  promises :  he  de- 
clared himself  mortified  at  the  avowed  report  of  hie 
desire  to  make  himself  their  sovereign ;  and,  as  the 
best  proof  of  its  falsehood,  he  now  voluntarily  left 
them  to  the  full  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their 
own  free  will»  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  national 
representation. 

The  hrst  measure  of  the  congress  at  Lima,  now 
left  to  itself,  was  to  proclaim  its  own  sovereignty, 
and  to  abolish  the  office  of  protector ;  the  second 
was  to  confirm  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
tile  junta;  and  the  tliird  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  some  mouths  before 
quitted  their  shores  for  ever,  in  disgust  at  the  treat* 
meot  he  had  received  far  his  important  sendees. 
This  act  was  the  more  remarkable  since  great  pains 
had  been  taken,  as  well  by  San  Martin  as  by  his 
move  lmm^<M»  dependents^  to  misrepresent  the 
eenduet  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  to  make  him  odious 
to  the  people  of  Lima.    As  this  act  of  congress  has 
never  appeared  in  jfurint  it  is  here  introduced. 

The  Sovereign  CdnstatneDt  CSongress  of  Pern, 

contemplatin<^^  what  the  liberty  of  Peru  owes  to  the 
Honourable  Lord  Cochrane,  by  whose  genius,  for-  ^ 
titude,  and  valour,  the  Padfieis  freed  from  deceitful 
enemies,  and  the  standard  of  Hberty  planted  on  all 
the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea, 
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**  Resolves, 

^  Tliat  the  Junta  of  the  Executive  Goveminent 
ia  die  maoB  of  tlia  Nation*  renden  to  Lord  CodK 
xane.  Admiral  of  the  Squadron  of  Chile,  the  meet 
sincere  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  in  fa- 
woar  of  this  people^  heretofore  tyranmxed  over 
pmerfiUfifrcee^  kut  wm  arbiierqfiteewnsirengtk* 

**The  Bxeeotive  Junta  will  have  its  aentimeiila 
understood,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  this 
purpose,  by  ordering  these  resolutions  to  be  printed* 
poUished*  and  dioilated, 

^'Oiven  in  the  House  of  Congress,  in  Uma,  Sep- 
tember 27th,  18«2. 

Xavier  de  Luna  PizarrOy  Fresidait 
^  Joae  Sandiea  Carrion,  Secretary. 

Francisco  Xawr  Maneategui,  Second  Seeretafy;'* 

But  for  the  interposition  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
first  braved  the  aatfaoii^  of  San  Martin,  and  coihed 
as  well  as  hmnUed  his  power*  he  would  pvohaUf  htm 
continued  much  Ioniser  in  Peru,  as  a  nominal  sove- 
reign ;  and,  could  he  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  power,  the  acts  of  his  government- would 
have  bemi  glossed  over  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deeds  of  all  fortunate  conquerors  have  been^  and 
thus,  like  other  successful  tjrrant^,  he  would  have 
been  represented  as  a  great  hero,  a  liberator  of  the 
coantiy*  and,  perhaps  as  a  henfffiwlor  of  mankind. 
Bat  even  San  Martin  was  not  destttute  of  merit  $ 
he  had  done  much  for  Chile  before  being  led  away 
by  his  ambition:  he  however,  betray^  his  trust, 
plnoed  himself  in  a  situation  he  was  inconqietent  to 
r  iBi  and  at  length  retomed  to  Chile,  disgnssd  and 
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degTBdad.  But  he  conferred  several  benefits  on  the 
people  over  whom  he  tyranniwd;  among  the  chief  of 
whidi  was  his  attempt  to  extirpsle  those  viees  of  the 
people  of  Lima  which  are  of  a  shocking  description  : 
he  put  down  the  most  shameful  abuses,  and  left  at 
least  a  more  toleraUe  appearance  in  the  outward 
manners  andcharacter  of  the  demoralised  aad  worth- 
less Limenos.  • 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

POLITICAL  HI8TOBY  OF  CHILE. 

The  Carrera  Family.— ^Character  of  G^fflral  CyHigginji.-»Loid 
Cochrane  returns  to  Chile. — Mutiny  in  the  Fleet— AfpEMpj 
San  Martin  returns  to  Chile. — Lord  Cochrane  quits  Chill*  '■ 
Revolution.— San  Martin  quits  Chile..-The  Supreme  DiieeUMT 
abdicates,  and  retires  to  Pcmi. — General  Freyrc  appointed  Su» 
preme  Director. — New  Constitution. — Expedition  to  Chiloe.*^ 
British  Consul  arrives  in  Chile. — Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  com- 
pared.— Sen  itc  disisolvisd,  and  the  Constitution  set  aside  by 
Gexitxui  1-  rc-yre. 


We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Chile,  from 
the  time  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  embark- 
ation of  San  Martin  with  the  axiny  for  Pent. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  dreumstanoes  that 
occurred  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  Carrera 
family.  Josd  Miguel  Carrera,  the  oldest  of  the 
three  farotfaerSf  and  the  most  enterprising  and  daring 
of  them  ally  had,  as  has  been  related,  embarked  for 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  bringiiig  with  him  the  means  of  raising  and 
equipping  a  force  with  which  he  intended  to  inrade 
Chile,  and  re-establish  his  party  in  power.  Tliis 
occurred  a  short  time  previous  to  the  action  at  Gha» 
cabuoo.  The  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  not  only 
threw  every  ol^tacle  in  his  way,  but  banished  him, 
his  two  brothers,  and  their  friends,  from  the 
province.    They  retired  to  Monte  Video  in  order 
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to  mature  their  phmSf  and  liere  they  heard  of  the 
battle  of  Ohacahaco.   This  ought  to  have  put  an 

end  to  all  hopes  on  their  parts  of  any  successful  in- 
vasion ;  but  they  had  embarked  in  the  business^  and 
went  on  headlong,  as  if  eimrting  destruction.  Hay- 
ing been  refused  permission  to  proceed  across  the 
La  Plata  towards  Chile,  they  waited  for  some  time 
under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  hoping  for 
some  occurrence  which  might  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  career.  The  three  brothers  considered 
their  exdnslon  fnm  Chile  personal  injuries  to  be 
reven^ifed  upon  their  enemies  on  every  occasion. 
Upon  hearing  that  the  Spanish  general  Osorio  had 
landed  in  Chile^  and  concluding  that  all  the  fnrce  of 
file  independents  would  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
to  oppose  the  Spanish  troops,  they  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  invade  Chile.  The  two  brothers, 
Lais  and  Juan  Jos^  were  tfaerefiire  sent  fbrward  in 
d|iiguise,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  fat 
Jose  Miguel,  and  such  forces  as  might  be  able  to  get 
across  the  La  Plata,  The  two  brothers  crossed  the 
country,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  Mendon,  wbtsk  they 
were  diseoTcred,  and  carried  prisoners  to  that  town. 
Here  they  were  called  before  a  military  commission, 
accused  with  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
years  before,  condemned,  and  shot,  by  order  of  co- 
lonel Lusnriasa,  the  then  governor.  These  pro- 
ceedings exasperated  the  relatives  and  partizans  of 
the  Carrera  family  in  Chile,  and  caused  Jose  Miguel 
to  tfarsaten  to  retaliate  upon  generals  San  Martin 
and  (yHiggiQs,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  proceeding.    Among  the  most  power- 
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ful  of  those  who  reprobated  so  gross  a  violatioa 
of  the  Imws  of  society  were  general  Joee  Mam 
Benevennto  and  colonel  Bodriguez,  the  latter, 
young,  fearless,  impetuous,  and  lionest,  was  loud  in 
his  expressions,  of  execration  against  general  San 
Afartuiy  to  whose  orders  he  attributed  the  murder  of 
tiie  two  Carreras ;  he  was,  therefore^  ordered  to  quit 
Chile,  and  was  sent  from  Santiago  under  an  escort 
to  Valparaiso.  The  escort  proceeded  by  the  unfre- 
queoted  road  of  La  Dormida»  oommanded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant of  tiie  guard.  They  passed  through  Cdina« 
and  lodged  for  the  night  near  Polpayco.  Here  the 
serjeaut  succeeded  in  persuading  Rodriguez  to  ac- 
company him  a  short  distance,  under  pretence  of 
introducing  him  to  some  girls  of  his  acquaintanoe^ 
when,  seizing  a  &Tourable  oppcHiunity,  he  stabbed 
him  in  the  back,  and  repeated  his  blo\i^  until  he 
had  dispatched  him :  he  was  buried  near  the 
and  ^escort  returned  to  Santiago,  firesy  body  con- 
cluded, that  this  respectable  young  man,  who,  on 
several  occasions  had  distinguished  liimself  and  done 
mudi  for  his  country,  and  to  whom  the  principal  Chi- 
lenos  were  greatly  attached,  had  been  muideied  fay 
the  escort:  but  it*  was  not  until  afle^  the  iMication 
of  the  supreme  director,  O'Higgins,  and  the  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  general  1  Veyre,  tiiat  the  facts  were 
made  known.  The  sa'jeaut  who  murdered  Eodit* 
gam,  and  who  had  retired  to  Mendosa»  where  lie 
estsblisH^  himself' as  a  petty  merchant^  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  at  Santiago,  on  commercial  busi- 
ness. Qn  being  recognized,  he  was  apprehended, 
^^Hlitehaiged  with  the  oienoe,  whan  he  c^esssd  the 
particqiUttw^  befofe  related,  and  aciaiowiedged  that 
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lie  iijui  received  from  the  military  chest  seventy 
maees  (equal  to  ^401.  sterling)  fi>r  tbe  fidelity  with 
wiiieh  he  had  ezecofted  the  coimnissioii.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  this  miscreant  received  the  punish- 
meiit  he  deserved:  so  far  however  from  this  being 
the  eaae^  he  was  suffered  to  dfi|NUrt»  when  he  again 
vetired  to  Mendoaa*  where  he  lives  in  respect  among 
tile  |>eoi)le  of  th«nt  town  ;  and  so  little  does  lie  con- 
sider himself  entitled  to  reproach,  that  he  hesitates 
not  to  selateali  the  particalarB  of  that  atroeioiia  deed 
Id  any^ctae  who  ia  willing  to  listen  to  hia  story. 

A  number  of  other  partizaufi  of  Carrera  were 
sent  from  Santiago  over  the  Cordillera  towards 
Mendoia,  and  on  their  xoad^many  of  them  weie 
Buirdered.  In  fiu!t»  so  great  was  the  pcnacntion 
against  those  who  fevoured  this  party,  that  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  practised  toward  them. 
These  circumstances  induced  Jose  Miguel  Cacrera  to 
seek  immediate  revenge^  and  he  therefore  applied  to 
Artigas,  die  roving  brigand  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  to  Lopez,  the  chief  of  the  province  of  Santa 
F6,  who  furnished  him  with  men  for  the  invasion 
1^  Chile.  With  these  maraudm  Canwa  for  aome 
tine  oarried  on  a  roving  warfim  in  the  pampas, 
frequently  encamping  among  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  he  gained  over  to  his  assistance :  he  was  op- 
paaed  fay  BubIos»  the  goveiMr  of  Cordova,  and  fa(y 
]>apni8,thegoverMir  of  SanLnia.  In  thsae  roving 
exi>editions  he  suffered  his  men  to  commit  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  excesses  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  pampas.  In  one  of  these  excursions  he  sue* 
oaaded.  in*  ei^tniing  the  town  of  6an  Luis  da  la 
Pnnta.  Hienee  he  marched  towards  Mendoaa,  when 
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the  people  of  the  town  sent  out  a  force  to  oppose 
him;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Carrera  was  defeated* 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Mendosa,  wbere, 
being  considered  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  he  was  shot 
in  August  1821  ;  his  head  was  sent  to  Chile,  and 
his  hands  to  Buenos  Ayres.  About  this  tame  a 
further  prosecution  of  the  friends  of  Carrera  took 
place  in  Chile;  manf  were  banfehed  and  others 
violently  persecuted. 

Thus  with  the  last  of  the  Carreras  fell  the  hopes 
of  that  party:  thejr were,  as  has  been  related,  among 
the  earliest  to  throw  off  tiie  yoke  of  Spain,  and  to 
declare  for  the  independence  of  the  coimtry;  but 
their  ambition  was  boundless,  and  nothing  less  tiian 
the  absolute  goremment  of  Chile  would  have  satis- 
fied them.  They  were,  however,  opposed  by  men 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  aiiibitious,  less  cunning,  or  less 
cruel  than  themselves,  but,  as  events  proved,  more 
powerful. 

The  expenoes  attending  the  purchase,  equipment, 

and  stores  of  the  navy,  the  pay  of  the  marine,  and 
the  raising,  maintaining,  and  equipping  of  so  con- 
sidmble  an  army  that  dispatched  in  August  IH2Q 
to  the  liberation  of  Peru,  were  far  greater  than  any 
one  can  conceive  so  young  and  hithertd  so  resource- 
less  a  state  as  Chile  could  have  furnished.  The 
treasury,  however,  made  an  extensive  issue  of  govern- 
ment promissory  bills,  which  not  bearing  interest 
fell  to  a  great  discount.  This  paj)er  was  reedvaiile 
at  the  custom-house  according  to  a  certain  scale;  that 
which  was  first  receivable  was  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  and  on  this  portion  the  de- 
predatidi  was  about  thirty  per  oent.,  while  that 
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which  WW  not  receiyable  until  a  more  remoteperiod 
was  at  a  discount  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  country  could  relieve 
itself  from  so  heavy  a  burthen.  In  the  first  two  years 
of  independence,  1817  and  1818,  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Spaniards  mainly  assisted  to  carry 
on  the  stnii^gles  of  this  infant  state:  in  1819,  the 
whole  revenue,  aided  by  a  few  forced  monthly  con- 
tributions, were  sufficient  to  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  state:  afterwards  the  revenue  of  the  country 
alone  furnished  the  necessary  means,  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  but  the  extraordinary  ezpences.  Under 
the  adndnistration  of  O'Higgins,  notwithsCandmg 
the  pecolations  of  the  Chilenos  in  ofltoe»  the  puhlie 
leeeipts  appear  to  have  so  far  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture, that  the  floating  government  debt  was  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1821  reduced  from  800,000  doUara 
to  less  than  50,000  doUars ;  and  the  tiearary  hiOs, 
fbrmeriy  at  so  great  a  discount,  now  became  trans- 
ferrable  at  par.  The  trade  of  the  country  was  rapidly 
increasing,  public  coutidence  was  greater  than  was 
cv«r  befoe  known,  and  Chile  obtained  in  Europe  a 
har  greater  repute  and  more  solid  respect  than  any 
other  of  the  new  independent  go\  erumeuts  then  en- 
joyed :  at  that  time  Chile  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  highest  point  it  ever  attained. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear  to  those  who  reflect 
on  the  then  rising  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
hopes  which  were  reasonably  entertained  of  its  con- 
timdag  to  rise,  this  was  the  very  time  seized  upon, 
when  it  was  least  needed,  to  encumber  the  country 
with  a  foreign  debt,  by  a  loan  raised  in  London. 

i>ou  Bernardo  O'Uiggins,  from  the  first  ah^uiup- 
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tion  of  his  authority,  entertained  the  idea  of  esta^ 
bliahing  in  his  native  country  a  firee  and  reprdseota- 
th«  torn  of  government;  bnt  in  tiiese  hopes  he  was 
always  disap])()iiited  the  inflneiice  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, whose  interests  were  ever  most  zealously  pro- 
tected by  tiie  minkten.  There  did  not  e^dst  in  th^ 
whole  country  imother  man  virtuous  enough  to 
second  the  well-intentioned  views  of  the  director :  be 
urged  from  the  first  the  necessity  of  a  congress, 
wbidi  was  alwif^s  opposed  on  tiie  score  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  times;  it  was  said  that  it  wovdd  be 

soon  enough  to  call  too-etlier  a  represtiitativt*  assem- 
bly of  the  people  when  the  count ly  should  be  free 
from  the  operations  of  war.  With  the  view,  how-^ 
em,  to  sttpply  in  some  respects  the  want  of  alqps^ 
.  lative  body,  aiiid  to  assist  him  in  the  exerdse  of  his 
authority,  O'Higgins,  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
director,  named  five  of  the  most  able  and  infiuen- 
cial  dtlsens  to  form  a  seaurte.  In  proeess  of  tioM 
he  found  that  this  body^  instead  of  seconding  his 
views,  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  and  proceeded  to  establish  their  power 
in  perpetuity.  This  they  tiiought  they  had  accom- 
plished,  and  were  delibmiting  on  the  propriety  of 
making  their  functions  hereditary,  when  the  supreme 
director,  taidng  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Lord 
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sdf  from  the  control  of  so  hateful  an  digircfay. 

Following  the  plan  always  pursued  in  the  patriot 
governments,  of  getting  rid  of  obnoxious  ministers 
and  servants,  by  advancing  them  to  higher  grades, 
and  then  superseding  their  commiBsioPS,  he  disb 
ptttdied  one  of  tliis  influendal  body  on  a  mission  to 
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dM  Pf&pe ;  another  he  sent  on  a  secret  embassy  to 
lina;  a  third  wbb  already  somewhere  aheent;  a 
isurlh  he  indooed  to  resign ;  and  the  fifth,  who  now 

remained,  was  obliged,  greatly  against  his  will,  to  re- 
nounce an  authority  which  he  could  not  alone  exercise. 
At  this  eritkal  moment  O'Higgina  issued  a  pro* 
damation  for  summoning  a  national  congress :  this 
called  forth  ttom  tfie  lemaintog  senator  a  violent 
protest  against  the  legality  of  the  proceedins^. 

The  congress^  however,  assembled  in  July  1822  ; 
Ibr  a  considerable  period  their  time  was  spent  in 
firiyoloas  discussions;  at  length  the  minister  sub- 
mitted  tor  their  approval  a  new  tariff,  the  object  of 
wiiicii  was  professedly  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
eommercial  enterprise ;  this  tariff*  together  with  the 
new  constitution,  which  had  been  presented  to  thero» 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  sittings  of  the  con- 
gress till  the  Ist  October ;  the  intention  of  the 
director  was»  by  the  tariff*  to  prevent  smuggling* 
and  encourage  home  manufactures — objects  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  many  impracticable  inij)('<li nit nts  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  foreign  merchants,  who 
inveighed  loudly  against  the  measure,  yet  At 
general  tenor  of  the  r^lamento  was  more  liberal 
than  usual :  clauses  were  introdiu ed.  (  vidrutly  in- 
tended to  favour  the  private  speculations  of  the 
minister,  Rodriguez,  which  now  became  so  open 
and  undisguised  that  p\iblic  clamour  was  loudly 
directed  against  him.     The   specuhitions  of  the 
miiii*rtyr  were  managed  by  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  an  oficer  in  the  patricft  army  at  the  begixming 
of  tlM  revolution,  but  who  lost  hia  military  reputa- 
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lion  by  running  away  somewhat  disgraced  from  the 
field  of  Maypo.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant, 
and,  being  married  to  the  niece  of  the  bishop  of 
Ghile»  became  a  person  of  conacqiience,  and  by  the 
influenee  he  acquired  with  the  offieers  of  govent- 
meiit  coiitri\  cd  in  the  course  of  two  years  to  amass 
a  considerable  fortune*  not  less  it  is  supposed  than 
200,000  dollars.  It  was  suspected  that  Uie  sister  of 
(yiliggins  particip^ited  in  the  speculations  and  illegal 
gains  of  the  minister  and  Lis  agent,  hut  no  one  ever 
ventured  to  impute  any  coimivance  in  the  trans- 
actions to  the  director ;  and  had  an^  sudi  oonnivanoe 
existed^  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  brought  to  light  • 
after  his  abdication.  In  order  to  show  how  these 
speailations  were  conducted,  two  examples  shall  be 
given.  The  agent  before-mentioned  having  bought 
up  all  the  tobacco  in  the  markety  a  new  and  heavy 
increase  of  duties  was  immediately  laid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  that  article;  this  gave  a  greatly  in- 
creased value  to  the  stock  on  hand.  On  another 
occasion,  he  bought  up  all  the  sugar ;  upon  which  an 
additional  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  quintal  was 
levied  on  the  importation  of  sugar :  a  similar  trans- 
action took  place  respecting  foreign  spirits. 

Lord  Ck)chrane  returned  to  Valparaiso  a  short  time 
previous>to  the  dissolution  of  the  senate.  After  so 
long  a  cruize  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  ;  he  also  obtained  an  assurance  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  would  be  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  payment  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
board  the  fleet  i  this  was  the  more  to  be  expected, 
as  duriiig  a  two  year^'  cruize  he  had  supported  the 
navy  principally  upon  the  resources  of  the  eiiemy» 
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bad  nude  expensive  rep$ai$f  purehased  naval  atom, 
<ttid  had  paid  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  himself 

alone  excepted,  one  whole  year  s  wages,  with  the 
money  taken  from  San  Martin  in  Ancoii  and  by  the 
proeeeds  of  the  prises  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  drawn  upon  the  govemnient  of  Chile  fbr  no 
more  than  21,000  dollars,  about  4,300/. 

The  officers  and  men  were  suffered  to  remain  im^ 
noticed  five  months  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso;  they  had 
retnmed  irom  their  lon^  and  ardnovs  craise  destitute; 
they  were  ragged  and  pemiyless,  and  in  debt  for  their 
present  expences ;  their  pay,  so  long  withheld,  was 
constantly  promised,  and  those  promises  asoonstantly 
broken :  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  was  given  to 
the  sailors.  This  at  lengtii  produced  a  mutiny  in 
the  fleet»  which  was  only  appeased  by  Lord  Coch* 
rane  quitting  his  retirement  and  interesting  hhnself 
to  induce  the  government  to  do  them  justice :  his 
ap^cations  to  the  minister  were  all  iu  vain ;  not 
even  the  apprehension  of  a  general  mutiny,  which 
Lord  Codirane  pointed  out  to  them,  and  whidi  he 
assured  them  he  could  not  iniieli  longer  restrain, 
could  move  the  ministry  from  their  habitual  pro* 
crastinatimL  At  last  a  memorial,  signed  by  all  the 
oAtm,  was  sent  to  the  government,  intimating, 
that  unless  they  were  paid,  they  would  find  means 
to  pay  themselves,  and  the  sailors  actually  threat- 
ened to  make  an  attack  upon  the  towQ  of  Valpa- 
raiso :  upon  this,  Lord  Cochrane  made  a  journey  to 
the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  urc^ing  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  the  fleet,  and  thus  avert  the  impending 
dai^per. 

He  waited  upon  the  supreme  directiMr,  stated  the 
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circumstances  of.  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  cqdH'- 
pljring  with  the  reasonable  request  of  the  seameb. 

He  thence  proeeeded  to  the  <^iee  of  Eeheverria,  the 

secretary  of  state  and  marine,  and  repeated  to  him 
what  he  had  akeady  told  the  director,  and  assured 
him  that  one  cause  of  the  irritation  <ii  the  officers 
and  seamen  was  the  conviction  that  the  minister  of 
finance,  Rodri^^ez,  was  speculating  in  comniercial 
affairs  with  the  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to  them  some  months  before.  At  this  instant 
he  observed  the  minister  Rodriguez  listening  in  the 
passage  leading  from  the  office  he  was  in  to  the  di- 
rector's sahL  Lord  Cochrane  brought  him  into  the 
office,  andrepeated  what  he  had  just  said,  and  added» 
that  not  only  the  navy,  but  all  Chile  believed  it  was 
true. 

Lord  Cochrane  then  led  both  the  ministers  to  the 
director,  and  called  upon  them,  for  the  honour  of  the 

government,  and  the  security  of  the  country,  to  de- 
vise  some  immediate  plan  of  satisfying  the  mutinous 
deposition  of  the  seamen,  whidi  he  assured  them 
oonld  be  effected  by  nothing  short  of  actual  payment 
of  the  wages  due  to  them.  This  was  j^i'oniis^d,  and 
as  the  director  agreed  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso,  and 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  money.  Lord  Coch- 
rane returned  to  Valparaiso  with  the  welcome  news. 
On  the  3d  of  November  the  director,  attended  by  the 
ministers,  arrived  in  Valparaiso,  but  informatioa 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  offioem  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  ministers  to  seize  them,  and  put  in 
irons  all  those  who  had  signed  the  memorial,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  handcuffs  and  fetters  had  been 
prepared,  they  all  kept  on  board  their  respective  . 
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ships,  and  thus  compelkd  the  ministers  to  give  up 
their  iutentioa. 

The  paymeiit  connmiMfifffd,  ooDtnry  to  the  mud 
caBtom,  with  the  seamen,  but  Lord  Cochrane  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  and  ordered  the  pay- 
master to  follow  the  usual  course.  The  intentiini 
of  theministexswasto  havepaidtfae  men  whom  they 
thus  expected  would  be  in  their  favour,  and  in  that 
event  no  money  would  have  been  given  to  the  offi- 
cets»  least  of  all  to  Lord  Cochrane,  whom  thejr 
accused  of  promotuig  the  dissatisftctfam  of  the 
crews;  he  was,  howeyer,  inflexible,  and  thus  ob- 
tained his  own  pay  for  his  services  during  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  the  anears  for  all  the 


Nothing  but  the  certainty  that  tlie  men  would  have 
stood  by  their  officers,  and  that  an  attack  would  have 
been  made  on  the  town,  and  a  total  stop  put  to  the 
eonmcree  of  Chile,  oonld  have  induced  the  ministen 
thus  to  have  done  no  more  than  a  bare  act  of  justice. 

The  aiistocratical  interests  of  Chile  expected  that 
the  esptuie  of  Lima  by  the  forces,  and  the  money 
raised  in  their  eountry,  would  ensure  to  them  not 
only  a  cominanding  iiiHueiice  in  the  politiciil  ma- 
nagement of  Peru,  but  that  the  outlet  it  would  afford 
far  the  sale  of  produce  would  meet  with  succesq  pnK 
portlonate  to  theur  eictra  vagant  imaginations.  These 
expet  tations  were  wholly  disappointed,  and  this  was 
attributed  by  them  to  the  conduct  of  San  Martin, 
who,  besides  having  betrayed  his  trust  to  Chile,  had 
thrown  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
merce, and  levied  heavy  duties  upon  the  iutroduc- 
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tion  of  its  produce  into  Peru.  This,  together  with 
the  UBpopularity  produced  by  the  violent  measures 
irarstted  in  that  country,  tended'  altogether  to  ren- 
der Sail  Martin  as  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aristocraticai  interest  of  Chik  as  he  had  before  beea 
popular  with  them.  His  uneaqiected  arrival  from 
Peru,  involved  as  it  was  in  mystery,  and  the  atten* 
tions  paid  and  honours  bestowed  upon  hiin  by  the 
govenunent  of  Chile,  excited  fears  that  he  would 
be  again  invested  with  power  wliich  they  expected 
would  be  exerted  against  their  interests.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  landing  at  Valparaiso  he  visited 
the  hatha  of  Cauqnenes ;  but  when  OHiggins  went 
to  Valparaiso  to  pay  the  fleet,  San  Martin  went  to 
Santiago,  where  a  guard  of  honour  received  liiiu  on 
his  entry,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  directorial  palace, 
litis  considerably  ineceased  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
of  the  Chikuos,  in  addition  to  which  the  public  dis- 
appointment at  the  measures  of  the  congress,  the  un- 
popular tariff,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  tni'nifftftr  in 
^  connneicial  monopolies,  produced  throughout  the 
country  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  against  the 
ministry,  wliich  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
tremendous  calanuty  which  about  the  same  time 
befel  the  country — ^the  great  earthquake  of  the  19th 
of  November,  which,  by  the  bigotted  Chilenos,  was 
considered  a  divine  act  of  displeasure  against  the 
wicked  ministry  of  the  day.  A  great  d^ree  of  local 
dissatisfaction  had  also  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
jurisdictions  of  Coquimbo  and  Concepcion;  in  the 
latter  genml  Freyre,  the  military  governor,  had 
been  refused  supplies  by  the  ministers,  so  that  his 
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troops  were  in  twelve  mouths  arrears  of  pay,  and 
destitute  of  clothing;  a  general  inattention  to  bis 
remonstrances  had  rendered  him  disaffected,  so  that 
in  defiance  of  the  ministerial  orders*  he  broke  through 
the  prohibitory  laws,  and  sold  licences  for  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  from  Concepcion.  The.  natives  of 
the  jurisdiction  complained,  too»  that  they  were  not 
properly  represented  in  the  new  congress.  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  Coquiinbo  the  people  were  no  less  dis- 
satisfied. They  knew  that  the  export  duties  upon 
the  eopper  shipped  from  their  ports  afforded  a  con- 
siderable help  to  the  revenue.  Its  collection  being 
premorte^ged  and  j)ai(I  in  Santiago  caused  a  want  of 
means  with  the  local  autliorities  tor  carrying  on  the 
government  of  the  juri8dicti<m :  it  was,  moreover, 
observed  that  the  regulations  affecting  tbeur  trade 
regarded  more  the  imnu  iliate  relief  of  the  general 
revenue  than  the  mining  interests,  or  the  trade  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  com- 
merce were  from  time  to  time  altered  to  suit  the 
interests  of  favourites  ;  and  even  ex  post  facto  laws 
were  frequently  adopted :  it  was  thought  that  the 
new  reglamento  was  made  to  favour  the  monopoly, 
and  the  extensive  speculations  in  which  the  minister 
of  finance  was  understood  to  be  engaged. 

These  circumstances  induced  general  Freyre  to  take 
measures  for  dissolving  so  powerful  a  oonspiracy, 
which,  in  his  o])inion,  was  likely  to  impede  the  ra- 
pidly advancing  commerce  of  the  country.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  most  infiuencial  persons  of 
the  jurisdiction,  among  whbm  were  the  long  dia* 
graced  friends  of  the  Carreras,  who  now  ojjenly  de- 
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dared  that  part  of  the  emintrjr  aeparated  firom  the 

rest  of  Chile ;  they  prouounced  the  laws  and  con- 
Btitution  promulgated  by  the  ministry  of  O'Higgins 
to  he  illegal,  hecause  they  were  not  fairly  represented 
in  the  congress.  They  said  the  congress  was  com- 
posed of  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few  designing  men, 
who  plotted  the  ruin  of  their  ooontry :  they  sum- 
moned a  proTindal  congress  to  countenance  these 
measures,  from  which  body  issued  all  the  proceed- 
ings subsequently  acted  upon  by  general  Freyre. 
A  somewhat  similar  movement  took  place  in  Co- 
quimbo,  to  which  place  an  Englishman  was  confi- 
dentially dispatched  with  an  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  an  invitation  to  cooperate  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  while  another  Bnglishmaii  was 
sent  to  Santiago  to  move  the  disaHected  there  in 
favour  of  the  schemes  of  Freyre.  The  governor  of 
Coquimbo  was  deposed,  and  a  noted  Carrem  parti- 
san appointed  in  his  place :  the  jurisdiction  was  de- 
clared independent,  and  the  acts  of  the  general  con- 
gress illegaL  These  proceedings  were  declared  not 
to  he  directed  personally  against  (XHlggins,  but 
against  his  ministry,  and  the  illegal  combinations  of 
his  partisans.  The  same  feelings  prevailed  in  the 
capital,  though  they  .were  not  so  openly  expressed ; 
but  all  were  prepared  for  a  change  of  government. 

Previous  to  this,  two  envoys  dispatched  by  ge- 
neral San  Martin  to  Europe,  in  March  1822,  had 
deposited  with  the  government  €i  Chile  serious 
charges  against  Lord  Cochrane,  relative  to  his  con- 
duct at  AneoD,  and  his  long  and  arduous  services 
which  were  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  that  general : 
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they  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  government  of 
Peru*  that  the  sapreme  director  of  Chile  would  im« 
print  upon  Lord  Codtrane  the  stamp  of  his  indig- 
nation in  that  efficacious  and  energetic  manner  de- 
manded by  the  magnitude  of  the  insult,  the  harmony  _ 
which  reigned  between  the  two  goyernments,  and 
their  nratual  interests,  confident  that  his  excellency, 
the  protector,  would  not  hnd  his  hopes  frustrated." 
With  these  personalities  of  the  protector  of  Peru 
the  supr^ne  director  of  Chile  did  not  ooindde,  first, 
because  he  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane ;  and  second,  because  he  had  great  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  the  admiral,  and  knew  that  he  had 
not  In  any  case  given  eanse  of  complaint  to  San 
Martin. 

These  changes  had  been  made  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cochrane^  and  it  was  some  months  after  his 

return  to  Chile  before  he  heard  that  they  had  been 
made.  At  length  a  friend  procured  him  a  copy  of 
the  papers,  and  he  prepared  a  complete  refutation, 
copies  of  which,  with  the  accusations,  he  sent  to  Eng- 
land. While  Lord  Cochrane  was  engaged  in  drawing 
up  the  refutation,  the  supreme  director,  O  Higgins, 
was  In  Valparaiso^  but  he  caused  the  papers  to  belaid 
before  the  government.  No  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
but  every  means  were  used  by  the  ministers  to  throw 
obstacles  in  his  way,  and  to  annoy  him :  this,  as 
well  as  the  previous  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  the  navy,  had  made  him  determine  to  quit 
the  service  of  Chile,  and  this  event  was  hastened^ 
by  infonnation  given  him  by  a  respectable  man,  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  whose  name  for  his  own  sake 
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must  be  suppressed,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  assassi* 
nate  Mm.  Ever  aiiice  the  mutmyy  minitleni  bad 
sent  tlieir  ovders  to  the  captaiiia  of  the  different 
vessels,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  adiniral. 
These  circumstances  at  length  mduced  him  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  of  the  emperor  of  Braml,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  resignation  which  he  had  some  time 
before  tendered  being  accepted. 

He  accordingly  embarked  on  l>oard  the  brig  Co- 
lonel Allen,  and  sailed  from  Quintero  bay  on  the 
16th  of  January,  ISM.  On  leaving  the  bay,  his 
flag,  as  admiral  of  Chile,  was  lowered  for  ever  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  national  schooner  Montesnma, 
and  thus  Chile  lost  the  £Eurther  services  of  the  most 
brave,  zealous,  successful,  and  meritorious  officer  it 
ever  possessed ;  a  man  whose  services  they  never 
repaid,  whose  merit  they  never  were  able  to  appre- 
date*  and  whose  salutary  adviee  was  always  treated 
with  disrespect;  whose  splendid  achievements  had  se- 
cured the  independence  of  Chile,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  liberties  of  Peru,  and  wholly  cleared  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  of  every  Spanish  vessel ;  achievemento 
which  were  repaid  with  the  most  unpardonable  in- 
gratitude by  the  govermnent  be  served. 

Six  monttis  after  his  return  from  his  brilliant  and 
important  success  at  Valdivia,  he  conld  obtain  nei- 
ther for  liimself  nor  his  officers  any  acknowledge- 
ment, either  approving  or  disapproving  of  his  or 
their  conduct  He  was  treated  vnA,  such  marked 
neglect  that  he  at  length  tendered  ^e  resignation 

tore  alluded  to.  As,  however,  the  success  of  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  Peru  would»  it  was  fore- 
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seen,  in  a  great  loeMire  depend  on  his  being  retained 
in  the  aervioet  the  gcnrenunent  at  length  not  only  . 
made  an  adcnowledgement  of  the  benefits  reeeiyed» 
but,  as  a  proof  of  its  sincerity,  and  as  a  tokeu  of  its 
gratitude,  gave  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Chileno  na- 
tion,  a  fine  estate  on  the  Rio  Ghiro,  a  l^ranch  of 
the  La  Laxa  river,  in  the  province  of  Concepcion. 
The  title  deed  which  conveyed  his  estate  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  mark  of  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
services;  and  Sn  order  to  per|ietuate  his  cxpkrits, 

aiul  to  attach  the  name  of  Cochraue  for  ever  to  the 
soil  of  Chile,  the  estate  was  entailed  upon  his  heirs 
for  ever.  This  has,  however,  turned  out  like  most 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chileno  government  towards 
foreigners  ^  the  government  has  lately  made  a  grant 
of  the  estate  to  another  person,  and  Lord  Cochf 
ianfii*s  steward  has  been  driven  from  the  land,  after 
having  been  robbed  of  all  hia  effects  by  the  local 
authorities. 

When  Lord  Cochrane  left  Chile  there  was  due  to 
him  from  the  government,  on  account  of  priaa 
money,  the  sum  of  60,000  dollars,  or  1S,00(M.  ster- 
ling. Not  a  single  dollar  had  he  any  hope  of  re- 
ceiving, nor  is  there  the  most  distant  chance  that  any 
part  of  the  sum  due  will  ever  be  paid  by  the  go* 
vsmment. 

But  Lord  Cochrane  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  I 
have  seen  many  brave  and  meritorious  officers 
aotoaUy  pennyless,  nsdessly  wasting  tbefr  time  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  payment  of  wages  and 
prize  money  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  them. 

Late  accounts  from  Chile  asrare  ine  that  the 
whole  of  the  oflkess  and  crews  have  been  turned 
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adrift  without  my  payment  being  made  to  them»  or 
intended  to  be  made,  and  the  vessels  have  all  been 

dismantled. 

Lord  Cilochnuie  had  foreseen  the  change  that  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  was  early  informed  of  the 
movements  at  Concepcion  and  Coquimbo  ;  he,  there- 
fore, lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  supreme  director 
of  the  danger  which  awaited  hun,  and  again  stated 
to  him  the  cause  and  remedy,  that  of  displacing  at 
once  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  throw  iug  upon 
him  the  opprobrium  which  fairly  belonged  to  him. 
He  pointed  out  to  him  the  neoessity^  in  such  cases  of 
conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the  people^  as  proved  by 
exain])les  in  other  governments.  But  supreme  di- 
rectors are  somewh^in  the  situation  of  princes,  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  and  evil  counsellors,  and  are 
the  last  to  benefit  on  critical  occasions  by  good  ad- 
vice, and  this  was  the  case  with  general  O'Higgins, 
who  was  from  the  first  to  the  last  imposed  upon,  and 
most  absurdly  upheld  the  olmozions  minister  against 
the  public  opinion. 

The  supreme  director  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  he  could  put  down  the  revok,  and  punish  Freyre 
for  his  conduct,  without  involving  the  country  in  a 
civil  war.  He  was  on  thib  occasion  probably  led  by 
his  feelings :  he  had  been  Fieyre's  protector  and  be*> 
nefactor,  and  was  the  more  hurt  on  this  account  at 
his  conduct.  He  ordered  the  militia  to  be  called  out, 
when  he  heard  that  Freyre  s  troops  had  advanced 
bqrond  the  river  Maule.  The  corps  of  QuUlota  and 
Aconcagua  refused  to  move  out  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  it  was  at  leugtli  apparent  to  the  di- 
rector that  lus  power  was  fast  dedinmg. 
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The  Coquimbaiios  had  taken  arms  in  favour  of 
Freyre ;  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  jurisdictioiiy 
assisted  by  a  portion  of  militia,  advanced  toward 
the  capital.  Lai  December,  1822,  they  reached 
lUapel,  and  at  the  end  of  January  arrived  in  Acon- 
cagua. On  the  road,  a  party  of  them  was  dispatch*- 
ed  to  Qoillota  to  secure  the  accession  of  that  place. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Quillota  that  very  day  on  a 
visit  to  the  <j;overnor  of  the  province,  when  he  an- 
nounced to  me  the  events  which  had  occurred :  he 
told  me  that  on  the  previous  night,  while  oonversiiig 
in  Ids  parlour  with  the  curate,  a  party  of  horse- 
soldiers  appeared  in  his  court-yard,  that  the  officer 
who  commanded  them  entered  the  houses  and  de- 
clared him  a  prisoner ;  another  party  took  po8« 
session  of  the  barracks.  The  cabildo  was  instantly 
summoned  by  the  governor  to  receive  the  commu- 
nications brought  by  the  officer,  inviting  them  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  Coquimbanos :  upon  its  as- 
serabling,  the  invitation  was  instantly  acceded  to, 
and  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  was  ordered  to 
be  held  in  the  public  square  on  the  next  momiiig. 
This  matter  of  form  accordingly  took  place,  when 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabildo  received  the  popular 
assent  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  move- 
inent,for  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  tlie 
place  which  indicated  the  change  that  was  going  on. 
All  M  as  peaceable  and  quiet ;  there  were  750 
soldiers  in  the  town,  and  not  one  excess  had  been 
committed:  the  extreme  quietness  of  the  people 
under  such  drcumstanoes  affords  the  best  proof  that 
tail  be  offered  of  tlie  remarkably  pacific  dis[K)sitiou 
of  the  Chileno  character. 
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Od  file  MCh  of  Jsimtaj,  1883,  the  long  expected 
movemeut  took  plat-e  in  Santiago.  A  meeting  of  the 
I»iiicipai  disaffipTt^^  pmons  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  gOYernor  hrtendent^  Gnmun.  Thisoffioer, 
accomf^ied  by  the  commander  of  the  guard  of 
honour,  appeared  before  the  supreme  director,  and 
rrqnnitrd  him  to  lesigii  his  authority  into  their 
hands:  he  reprondied  fhem  with  their  rebeUious 
couiiuct  and  uriLTrateful  desertion ;  expressed  his 
willingness  to  resign  his  unenviable  situation  into 
the  hands  of  may  competent  authority,  but  refused 
to  do  so  to  them,  or  to  any  one  they  ahonld  name : 
thev  tlueat<»ned  force,  but  the  director  was  firm. 
These  officers  returned  to  those  who  had  deputed 
lliein,  when  flie  meeting  proposed  that  the  sufneme 
dirsctar  should  be  invited  to  radgn  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  a  junta  com|Kx*ied  of  Don  Agustin, 
K}ieaguirre.  IX^n  Fernando  Errazuris,  and  Don 
Joed  Mignel  Infinite.  As  the  congress  had  some 
short  time  before  ceased  to  hold  ite  sittings,  and  as 
there  wa$J  uo  oiher  aulhoritv  to  whom  he  could  con- 
vey  his  renunciation,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
puUie  tianquility,  Don  fiemardo  O'Higgins  consent- 
ed to  accede  to  this  invitation  upon  conditions  that 
the  junta  would  engage  that  another  national  con- . 
gresa  should  be  summoned,  and  called  together  with 
the  least  possible  deby,  to  whom  they  should  resign 
tliiir  tomporar)'  authority;  «and  that  if  after  an  in- 
terval of  six  months  the  ditierences  then  existing 
between  the  then  great  jurisdictions  of  the  country 
ahouM  not  be  terminated,  the  functions  of  the  junta 
iihouli]  rt*ii8e,  ami  the  puwor  revert  to  the  people, 
who  at  a  general  meeting  might  take  such  steps  as 
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they  should  think  necessary  for  ths  establishment  of  a 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  same  day  by  0*Higs. 
gins  aud  by  Don  Mariano  Egaua  (the  present  de- 
pu^  of  Chile  resident  in  London),  as  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Sontii^.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
power  of  the  new  junta  should  be  determined  by 
three  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Egafia.  The  junta  were  immediately  installed,  and 
appointed  Don  Mariano  Egafia  nnnister  of  state  and 
marine,  and  Don  Agustiu  Vial  minister  of  iinauce 
and  war. 

On  the  approach  of  general  Freyie  with  aa  armed 
force  from  the  south,  and  of  genefal  Benevento  with 

the  Coquimbanos  from  tbe  north,  the  soldiery  had 
assured  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  that  he  might 
depend  upon  their  fid^ty  and  support,  but  he  pie* 
lerred  a  Toluntary  renundatioa  of  an  authority  which 
had  been  to  him  a  Rouree  of  privation,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue,  to  tbe  evils  which  he  foresaw  would  follow 
firom  his  refusal :  lie  adopted  this  line  of  conduct, 
neither  from  any  personal  apprahensioii,  nor  firom 
any  conviction  of  the  rr(X)d  that  would  follow  what 
he  considered  an  usurpation  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, hut  firom  a  desire  to  aydd  all  chance  of  a  dvil 
war,  and  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  puUie 
tranquillity. 

The  first  act  of  the  junta  was  to  summon  the  con^ 
grees.    General  San  Martin,  aware  <^the  growing 

storm,  had  set  off  for  Mendoza.  General  O'Higgina 
immediately  repaired  to  V^alparaiso,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  embarking  for  Peru.  On  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  In  the  port,  genend  Freyre  appeared  in  the 
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bay  OA  bofitd  the  Independencia,  accompanied  by 
two  traoBporta  firom  Ck»ncepcioii»  bringiiig  1500  men* 
who  were  immediately  landed.  The  govemor*a 
house  was  surrounded,  and  general  O'Higgius  was 
arrested,  but  the  better  sort  of  people  went  in  a  body 
to  general  Freyie  and  solicited  hia  liber^,  and  r&> 
quested  that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  much 
respected  ex-director.  This  request  was  so  far  com- 
plied with,  that  a  mm  surreillanoe  was  placed  over 
hitaiy  and  even  this  was  continued  for  a  very  short 
period. 

.  I  had  private  interviews  with  both  these  chiefs  at 
this  tim^  and  felt  much  interest  in  these  singular 
proceedings ; — it  was  the  only  revolution  I  had  wit- 
nessed, which  certainly  was  very  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conduced. 

9 

General  Freyre  marched  his  troops  towards  SaUp 

tiago,  but  abstained  from  entering  the  city  :  lie  there 
repeated  the  proclamations  he  had  previously  issued, 
disavowing  all  intention  of  placing  himsetf  at  the 
head  <tf  affairs :  his  sole  object,  he  declared,  was  to 
procure  for  the  nation  such  a  fair  elective  and  re- 
presentative government  as  should  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple more  perfect  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed ;  he  recommended  that  the  office  of  director,  in 
<H?der  to  ensure  the  responsibility  of  the  situation, 
should  under  no  circumstances  oontunie  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years. 

With  a  view  to  leave  the  congress  at  full  liberty 
to  act  upon  its  own  free  will,  he  encamped  his  forces 
upon  the  plains  of  Majrpc^  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Santiago ;  and,  that  his  presence  might  not 
be  said  to  overawe  the  people,  be  himself  refused  to 
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enter  the  city*  The  junta  that  still  nominaLLy  go- 
TOned  in  the  capital,  aided  by  the  otfanr  partiteia 
of  general  Freyre,  offered  him  the  offioe  of  director, 

which  he,  in  conformity  to  his  proclamation,  refused. 
The  matter  was  afterwards  discussed  in  omgfess, 
when  his  friends  urged  that  general  Freyre  should 
be  called  upon  peremptorily  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  supreme  director.  The  general,  however, 
fled  alone  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Mauley 
whither  he  was  followed  hy  messengers  bearing  the 
order  of  the  congress,  which  called  on  him  to  assume 
the  supreme  authority,  however  contrary  to  his 
wishes;  a  mandate  to  which  he  submitted  as  if  under 
great  restraint  This  is  one-  of  the  many  fooleries 
frequently  practised  in  Chile,  no  less  than  in 
other  parts  of  bouth  America  at  the  present 

General  Freyre  upon  assuming  the  reins  of  go- 

vtriiment  was  able  to  effect  little  good  for  his  coun- 
try :  he  proved  himself,  in  iacty  to  be  the  weak- 
headed  tool  of  a  party.  No  one  who  knows  the  ge- 
neral will  deny  him  the  merit  of  being  a  brave  sol- 
dier,  a  well  meaning  patriot,  an  amiable  unassuming 
man  in  private  life,  actuated  by  a  desire  of  doing 
good :  in  person,  in  address,  and  in  suavity  of  man- 
ners, he  greatly  resembled  Bon  Bernardo  O'Higgins, 
but  he  was  htill  less  qualified  than  his  predecessor 
for  the  office  of  supreme  director. 

Many  changes  now  took  place  in  the  put>lic  offices, 
and  nothing  but  reforms  were  talked  of.  A'gfnend 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  instituted  into  the  j>ecu- 
lations  of  the  late  minister,  whose  malpractices  were 
openly  proclaimed  aiid  particularixed  in  print  In- 
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YQ9tigationB  were  also  ordered  to  be  made  respecting 
public  accounts ;  every  one  looked  anxiously  for  a 

thorough  regeneration  of  the  national  affairs,  and 
many  projects  were  talked  of  by  the  new  govern- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  similar  abuses  in  Aiture, 
Imt  public  expectation  was  disappointed :  the  so  much 
talked  of  decrees  of  inquiry  and  refoi  iiiation  were 
passed  over  in  oblivion,  and  the  new  ministers,  Don 
Mariano  Egana  and  Don  Diego  Benevente  found  it 
inconvenient  to  alter  the  system ;  no  report  was 
ever  made,  nor,  as  far  as  the  public  could  learn,  did 
any  investigation  ever  take  place. 

The  new  order  of  affairs,  aflfcer  a  sufficiently  long 
trial,  was  found  to  have  produced  none  of  the  good 
it  promised  :  it  was  discovered  to  have  effected  only 
a  change  of  men ;  the  same  system  of  public  rob- 
bery, the  same  procrastination,  and  bad  faith,  still 
continued  to  be  practised.  General  Freyre  possessed 
no  talent  for  government ;  in  all  cases  he  refused  to 
act  upon  his  own  responsibiU^,  and  referred  every 
thing  to  the  decision  of  the  congress,  a  body  which 
only  held  its  sittings  during  one  fourth  of  the  year, 
and  wasted  that  time  in  discussions  of  mere  frivolity 
and  etiquette.  Every  body  became  in  consequence 
discontented,  and  thus  matters  are  stlli  going  on 
ripening  for  a  new  revolution. 

The  first  great  object  adopted  by  the  government 
of  Freyre  was  a  n^w  tariff,  which,  though  apparently 
more  liberal  than  the  former,  was  still  counter- 
balanced by  the  extraordinary  regulations  which  I 
have  detailed  in  my  account  of  the  revenue. 

The  congress,  after  sitting  above  a  twelvemonth,  at 
length  produced,  at  ^the  close  of  1888,  the  long 
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Hiked  of  new  eomtitiition,  which  9»  a  specimen  of 

legislation  is  one  of  the  most  curious  proJuctions  of 
the  age.  These  sapient  legislators  were  desirous  of 
having  a  representative  government  without  a  re* 
pmentative  assembly,  as  some  of  them  assured  me 
ihey  had  witnessed  in  all  other  constitutions  of  the 
several  states  of  South  America  the  evil  effects  re- 
sulting from  representative  congresses  in  which  little 
more  than  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  prevailed  ; 
uoanimity,  they  said,  was  never  known  upon  any  sub- 
ject, and  could  only  be  expected  from  a  small  body 
where  dispassionate  discussion  might  be  carried  on, 
and  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  could  with  more  safety  be  lodged.  With 
equal  wisdom  they  conceived  that  all  public  serv- 
ants should  be  made  responsible  for  thrir  acts,  and 
they  took  a  cuirious  method  for  this  purpose : 
by  way  of  preventing  malpractices*  no  one  of  them 
was  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  case  whatever, 
but  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  a  small 
aristocratical  assembly.  The  outline  is  this:  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  director, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer,  execute,  and  promul** 
gate  the  laws  of  the  country;  he  has  the  prerogative 
of  first  proposing  the  outline  of  any  new  law,  but 
far  this  he  must  have  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
council  of  state ;  he  is  to  organize  and  dispose  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces,  but  not  to  command  them ;  to 
appoint  all  subaltern  officers  by  his  own  free  will, 
but  none  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate  ;  he  is  to  declare  war  or 
peace  as  sanctioned  by  the  senate;  to  appoint  his 
own  ministers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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eoundl  of  stale;  to  mitigate  «nd  povdoi^  Wficlt»biil 

ouiy  with  the  approval  of  the  senate ;  to  remove 
puhlie  offioera  for  incapaaity»  with  consent  of  the 
sanatey  or  for  malj^ctieoB  onlyv  by  banding 
difiir  aoeuaa^ns  to  ike  publk  tribunalB ;  to  mabo 
treaties  of  peace,  and  alliance,  commerce,  &c.  only 
by  conaeut  of  the  senate ;  to  appoint  cUplomatic 
agentst  and  to  dafine  tb^  powm  only  with  th^ 
full  eoBBont  of  tbe  senate ;  to  nominate  peraona  to 
office  with  consent  of  the  senate  :  he  is  to  have  three 
ministers  of  state  to  assist  him  in  bis  political 
fimctiona* 

Tbe  coundl  of  state  is  composed  of  seven  per- 
sons, viz.  two  members  of  the  supreme  court  of 
jiiatice»  one  church  dignitary,  one  military  cbief» 
mm  inspector  of  rents,  and  two  acting  diiectora  of 
natioiml  economy.  Its  functions  are^^-to  consult  witb 
the  director,  and  to  approve  or  reject  any  project 
of  a  new  law ;  to  appi'ove  of  the  appointments  a£ 
the  ministers*  of  to  move  for  tbeir  dismissal ;  to  ex** 
amine  the  budget  to  be  presented  to  tbe  senate ;  in 
fine  to  be  consulted  by  the  director  oa  every  matter 
of  consequence.  This  body  is  to  assemble  in  the 
bouse  of  tbe  director  twice  every 

The  senate  is  eoropmed  of  nine  individuals,  cho- 
sen  for  six  years,  which  term  may  he  indefinitely 
fistended!  Its  duties  are  to  watch  over  the  due 
oba^imice  of  the  hiws,  and  good  conduct  of  puUio 
fuBcHonaries;  to  sandion  or  disapprove  the  laws ; 
to  buspend  instantly  any  executive  act  of  the  di«^ 
rector»  which  they  may  think  likely  to  lead  te 
bid  multfl»  or  any  violation  of  die  Unvs;  to 
watch  over  tb^  national  habits  and  morals ;  to  re- 
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gill  ate  the  education  of  youths  to  see  that  civic  vir- 
tues and  iooraiity  maj  attain  puhlk  zewaid  and 
diifeiiictM»i ;  to  proteet  pdrate  gnanuiteea ;  to  qua- 
lify the  merit  of  individuals,  preserving  a  registeiT 
of  the  services  and  virtues  of  each  citizen  to  be  re- 
conamended  to  thi$  aotko  of  tha  diiector»  or  pn>» 
poaed  far  bomiefitoa  to  tho  sanctkNi  of  tiia  aft- 
tional  chamber  to  be  admitted  to  this  grade.  More- 
over, the  duties  of  the  seuate  are  to  sanction  the 
rulefli  and  ordinaaisca  of  every  poblk  body,  or  xiigi^ 
lationa  of  every  pnliUe  office  presciited  by  ^  dK 
rector ;  to  sanction  declarations  of  war,  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  national  cfaamber,  treaties 
af  peaco  and  oonuncrca,  UuBBa  and  foafribntiwMt 
biii^fBt8»  loans,  appoinlaaenia  and  diatBissala  of  pub- 
lic officers,  formati(jiis  of  cities  and  towns,  cererao- 
nials  of  public  feasts,  public  establishments  oi  all 
kinia^  and  a  vwy  long  Mai  of  pet^  dodaea  which 
properly  belmlf  alona  to  Che  eiaecative  aathoritaea 
'J'lie  details  of  its  forms  of  pruceediii^  are  minute 
and  childish,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  thejdia* 
tingalahiag  all  flia  daaervlay  dttaeiis  into  otrlaiB 
daaaea  in  the  grand  registry  of  civie  merit— via^ 
that  of  ordinary  merit,  deserving  merit  (beneine- 
ritos),  and  medt  of  heioia  degree  (en  grado  he- 
Mieo). 

The  nrthnul  chamber  ia  a  body  of  rfprnatnia 

tives  called  together  on  any  important  occaswn;  its 
number  nuist  be  above  hfty  and  under  iOO ;  eae*> 
ai^ith  part  of  this  hod^  is  rqriafled  every  ytar  hgr 
aai  efual  portion  of  new  Members  ^ected  Ibr  IIm 
purpose.  The  nieiiibers  of  tliis  body  must  reside 
in  the  tomi  whece  the  senate  assmhtos,  and  whan* 
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«ver  the  senate  choses  to  order  a  couvoeatioii  of  the 

chamber,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  secretary 
of  the  senate,  and  the  fiscal  (or  attorney-general), 
peoceed  to  ballot  for  the  names  of  twenty-hve  out 
of  the  list  of  the  whole  chamber ;  and  the  number 
80  ballotted  are  bound  immediately  to  assemble  in 
order  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  laws  as  the 
senate  may  transmit  to  them ;  to  iqpprove  or  disap- 
prove of  questions  of  war,  peace,  loans,  and  contri- 
butions ;  to  saiictiou  the  appointment  of  citizens 
of  ordinary  merit,  and  those  of  heroic  degree ;  and 
to  ^^int  the  tribunal  of  censorship  of  the  pfess. 
Each  session  is  to  continue  during  two  sittings  only, 

one  to  receive  the  laws  and  listen  to  the  speech  of 
the  reporter,  the  other  to  discuss  and  determine  the 
matter :  these  two  sittings  must  not  exceed  the  time 
of  the  two  lollowiiig  days. 

There  arc,  besides,  electoral  assemblies  formed  in 
every  district  or  parish  of  200  inhabitants,  whose 
functions  are,  to  elect  or  eject  such  citizens  as  be- 
nemeritos  as  are  proposed  to  them  by  competent 
magistracy.  They  may  petition  the  executive  to 
discharge  any  functionary  whom  they  consider  to 
have  abused  his  situation* 

'  A  new  arrangement  is  to  be  instituted  in  the  ju- 
dicial] courts,  but  no  mention  is  made  respecting  any 
reformation  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country. 

A  perfect  liber^  of  the  press  is  pompously  de- 
dared;  but  the  law  is  to  permit  no  one  to  in- 
termeddle with  the  mysteries,  dogmas^  or  disci- 
pUne  of  religion,  or  the  system  oC  morality  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  catholic  church.  The  tri- 
bunal of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  to  be  composed 
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cf  fleven  individuals;  there  is  also  to  be  a  body  of 
literary  counselloTB  to  whom  every  article  to  be 

printed  is  to  be  submitted,  for  the  simple  and  only 
purpobe  of  cautioning  the  author  against  any  cen- 
surable proposition,  he  may  desire  to  publish: 
ahovild  the  author  be  dissatisfied  with  this  caution, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  above-mentioned  tribunal^ 
which  is  to  Uecide  upon  the  subject. 

Finallyi  among  the  many  absurd  reforms  that 
are  ordered  to  take  place  by  the  new  constitution» 
is  that  of  national  morality.  A  moral  code  is  to 
be  formed,  "  wherein  is  to  bt  defined,  the  duties  of 
a  dtlzen  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  and  in  every  con- 
dition of  society,  forming  for  him,  habits,  exercises, 
duties,  publii:  instruction,  rituals,  and  plea^^ures, 
which  the  laws  are  to  transtorm  into  customs,  and 
the  customs  into  civic  virtues  and  morals "!! 

From  this  outline  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no 
satisfaction  could  result  from  the  operations  of  a 
govermneut  so  constituted  :  the  people  of  Coquimbo 
and  Concepcion  found  that  the  grievances  of  wiucfa 
they  had  complained  were  increased,  especially  since 
the  publication  of  the  constitution,  whit  li  deprived 
them  of  all  voice  and  iufiueuce  in  the  government, 
and  placed  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  a  small 
junta  self-elected  and  self-invested  with  sovereign 
authority. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  the  failure 
of  an  esqiedition  to  Chiloe,  for  which  great  prepa- 
rations were  made  by  General  Freyre,  both  in  the 

military  and  naval  forces.  The  expedition,  com- 
manded by  general  Freyre  in  person,  was  intended 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their  hold  in  the  Archi- 
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pelago ;  the  disembarkation  was  effected  without  the 
'  least  opposition  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  general, 
instead  of  dashing  forward  at  onee  upon  the  fbrti- 
(ications  of  San  Carlos,  and  carrying  the  town  of 
Castro  by  surprize,  lost  the  opportunity  by  over- 
eautton :  the  Creole^  no  less  than  the  Spanish  sol- 
dier is  as  capable  of  carrying  any  object  by  a  coup 
de  main  as  he  is  unable  to  resist  an  unex])ected  at- 
tack. The  one  half  of  the  forces  advanced  upon 
Castro,  driving  befiwe  them  the  enemy,  but  as  liieir 
orders  were  to  wait  half-way  the  junction  of 
the  remainder  of  the  forces,  the  Spaniards,  thinking 
them  afraid,  attacked  them  in  ambush,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat :  panic^tmck,  they  separated  in  con- 
ftision,  and  rejoined  their  comrades  how  they  could; 
all  lost  their  courage  by  this  mismanagement.  They 
again  embarked,  and  returned  to  Chile  with  the  loss 
of  one-fourth  of  their  armament,  and  without  hav- 
ing gained  the  least  advantage. 

About  this  time  a  most  important  event  occurred. 
In  the  arrival  of  the  Briti^  consul-general,  who 
came  accredited  firom  his  government  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  Chile  by  Great  Britain 
— an  object  intended  to  be  consummated  by  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  whenever  that  country  should  so  far 
have  established  its  independence  aa  to  possess  a 
government  which  might  be  deemed  to  have  the 
requisite  solidity,  capable  of  affording  due  security 
lo  such  British  subgects  as  might  venture  there 
upon  the  same  understanding  as  that  in  wliich  they 
are  received  and  protected  by  old  established  go- 
vernments. * 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  arrival 
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of  the  eonsul-geiiflffttl,  Mr.  N«tg«it»  that  In  did  not 
tiiiiik  it  ad^Ue  to  tide«  iucb  {mttipt  Moram 

the  recognition  of  the  government  of  Chile,  as  Mr. 
Parish  has  so  judiciously  taken  with  that  of  Buenos 
Ayra.  Chile  is  still  in  a  state  ctf  revolutioii ;  while 
Bttenos  Ayres,  from  the  €Stp&rimioe  gidned  by  hsr 
)ej]^*slators,  has  attained  a  sufficient  iaiportance,  a 
better  administration  of  justice^  sound  commercial 
tieWBf  and  has  dlsplajed  such  pmuftnalitf  and  good 
fidth  in  all  her  engag;emiits^  as  Iblly  to  entitle  ikt 
government  of  thlat  country  to  rank  with  the  re-» 
gular  governments  of  other  nations.  Chiie^  on  the 
tentnrjr,  has  Imn  Ibr  6ome  time  pstt  Mtogmttogi 
and  can  icatvel]r  be  said  to  possees  any  gofemmeili 
at  fill;  all  its  affhlrs  are  mismanaged,  its  revenues 
are  misapplied,  its  commerce  has  decayed ;  and  a 
great  disngs,  probably  s  violent  one,  most  take 
pUtce  before  It  can  lagain  be  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  even  under  the  administration  of  Don 
Bernardo  (JHig^ns.  It  is  difficult  however  to  oon» 
jMtture  honr  any  ehioige  can  bsnedt  the  eottntry^ 

In  middle  of  the  year,  1824,  the  government 
of  Chile  was  alarmed  at  the  news  of  a  Spanish 
Ibree,  eonsisting  of  the  Asia,  n  8ixty4bur  gun  ship^ 
and  the  Adiilles,  of  eighteen  guns,  being  in  the  Pa* 
cifit.  These  vessels  arrived  at  tlie  island  of  Chilue 
soon  after  the  troops  under  Freyre  had  left  the 
place.  Tliey  remained  there  nearly  four  months  to  - 
teeovet  tha  health  whidi  tfa^ir  crews  had  Idst  m 

the  voyage  from  Kiiro|)e.  On  their  voyage  from 
Chiloe  to  Peru  they  boarded  and  searched  an  Eng« 
lish  ffleMftant  vesiel,  Whidi  brought  the  news  of 
their  being  on  the  coast  It  may  9em  ranarlcaUi 
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that  these  vessels  should  have  remained  for  months 
in  the  ndghhourhood  of  Valdivia,  and  yet  that  they . 
should  neither  have  heen  heard  of  by  the  garrison 
in  that  place,  nor  that  any  information  should  have 
been  given  thereof  to  the  government  at  Santiago. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive, 
or  even  to  believe  when  related,  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  managed  or  left  alone  in  Chile. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  news  was  spread,  general 
Freyre»  who  feared  an  attack  upon  Valparaiso, 
dispatched  a  force  to  that  place,  and  wished  to  put 
the  ships  in  the  port  in  condition  to  act  on  the 
fensive ;  but  the  senate  absolutely  refused  to  incur 
the  expense.  This  seems  to  have  incensed  the  ge- 
'  nerul  against  this  budy.  He  soon  afterwards  dis- 
solved the  senate,  and  abrc^ted  the  last  made  con- 
stitution. He  now  ordered  the  ships  of  war  to  be 
refittid  :  this  took  several  months,  and  the  sailors 
would  not  move  without  being  paid  a  greati  portion 
of  their  arrears  of  pay :  for  this  purpose  new  direct 
taxes  were  levied,  such  as  patentes  or  lioenoes 
upon  all  merchants,  shop-keepers,  dealers,  ships,  &c. 

At  length,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1824, 
the  director  and  ministry  repaired  to  Valparaasob 
paid  a  portion  of  the  money  due,  and  promised  the 
remainder,  which  induced  the  fleet  to  put  to 

under  general  Blanco,  i|i  search  of  the  Spanish 
» • 

Tlie  more  recent  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  Freyre  are  dialled  in  the  chapter  on  the  na^ 
tional  revenue^  one  of  the  more  remarkable  among 
them  being  the  eoi^scation  of  the  conventual  pro- 
perty  of  the  country. 
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Since  I  left  Chile^  in  the  beginning  of  1886,  an 
attempt  at  revolution  has  taken  place.  One  of 
the  earliest  measures  of  the  minister,  general 
Pinto»  was  to  sununon  another  national  oongrag» 
hut,  like  all  the  former,  no  good  was  produced  by 
this  body ;  it  served  only  to  generate  fresh  auirao- 
sities,  and  to  widen  the  existing  spirit  of  disaatis- 
faetion.  An  attempt  to  aaaaasinate  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  by  others  of  that  body,  because 
of  their  known  connexion  with,  and  support  of,  the 
gpivmmmt,  led  to  a  general  ferment ;  and  a  propo» 
sition  on  the  propriety  of  dissolving  itself  was  dis- 
cussed by  that  body,  as  was  also  another  jjroposi- 
tion  for  placing  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
withoni  oontroul  in  the  bands  of  the  director** 

•  Ap|>endix  A. — Papers  respecting  the  levcdutioDS  in  Chile  in 
the  mouths  u£  July  und  October,  1825. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

POLITICAJu  HISTOBY  OF  CUIUS.— OpVEENllEMT. 

Under  the  Spaniards.— t'lilid^  ^uAcCknsriei^Rililie  toSkt» 
i^TnbimaL<i.^Gi;ncr&l  and  local  Ailtluiifitie8.*^ttfiatl  pn^ 
•  cesses.  >^Under  the  Spaniards  and  the  Independantt*— Snptma 

Director. — Senate.  —  RcsponsilMUty  of  Miniatcrs.  —  Empenog, 
what. — Bribery  common. —  Parties.— Army. — Militia.  —  Ad- 
niiniiitration  of  Justice. — Local  Magistrates. — Venal. — Cor- 
rupt.— Governor  of  a  Province — ^hit  Character.^Post-offic^.*' 
Lawsuits. 


QoVEftTmsNT.— In  M^p^  to  dMcribe  Hie 

government  of  Chile  I  am  bound  to  protloiince  that 
there  never  has  existed  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
tountry  any  system  deserting  the  name  of  a  regular 
government.  -There  has  always  existed  in  Chile  an  * 
aristocracy,  whose  interests  were  peculiar,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  feudal  tenure*  and  the  total  absence 
of  any  middle  class  in  society :  under  such  a  system 
no  collision  of  interests  ever  took  place.  The  govern- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  being  perfectly  despotic,  required 
but  little  from  the  aristocracy ;  the  desires  of  the  body 
of  the  people  being  very  limited,  and  their  character 
very  mild,  they  were  easily  directed  in  the  way  the 
government  wished.  No  desire  existed  of  disturbing 
this  harmony,  as  the  colonial  laws,  so  inimical  to  a 
free  trade,  threw  the  entire  monopoly  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  Spaniards  ;  even  commerce  lost  its  influence, 
and  as  the  interests  of  these  persons,  though  of  dif. 
ftrent  grades,  were  co-equal  with  those  of  the  gO' 
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▼emon  or  piiblie  agents  of  the  mother  country;  no 
jealoQeiee  werecreated in  these qnartefo.  Thesemo* 

nopolies  being  granted  under  the  royal  authority, 
and  as  the  existing  and  only  tolerated  religious 
S3rstem  inculcated  the  stddest  pasBi?e  obedienee,  eadt 
dass  of  the  eomniiniily  Icept  their  (MfMrati^  Interests 

distinct;  the  landholder  and  farmer  were  quite  inde** 
pendant  of  the  merchant ;  the  merchant  was  agaiii 
independant  of  the  placemen*  who  derived  their  ^ 
pointaients  from  the  king  himself;  no  thought  of  ln« 
terfcreiice  with  one  another  ever  arose  among  these 
several  branches  of  the  society.  The  whole  country 
was  originally  divided  and  granted  in  immense  poa- 
seasions  to  a  few  hmcared  settlera  and  the  dergy ; 

and  these  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  harsh  feudal 
services  they  exacted  from  the  labourers,  who  seemed 
ever  unooi^sdous  of  their  slavery,  exerdaed,  as  if  by 
eommon  consent,  a  perfect  tyranny  over  his  own  dis-* 
trict.  Disputes  between  neigh Ik>u ring  landholders 
were  referred  to  the  courts  of  reference,  and  high  tri«« 
bunals  in  the  capital  As  these  landholders  were  ^ 
in  number,  and  those  few  connected  by  intermarriages 
with  one  another,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  which 
were  very  numerous,  depended  more  upon  i^ily  prl« 
vileges,  or  the  influence  of  relatives,  dian  upon  any 
solid  expectation  or  wish  for  the  exercise  of  a  digested 
system,  or  any  definite  principles  of  justice;  with  such 
an  aristocracy  it  resulted  insensibly  that  individual 
faiterests  by  universal  consent  were  oonverted  into 

the  general  inter^t  of  the  class,  and  hence  proceeded 
the  system  which  universally  ^lervaded  South 
America. 
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There  was  an  established  form  of  government  in 
Ciiile»  but  there  never  were  any  settled  regulations 
which  defined  the  obligations  of  each  portion  of  so- 
ciety ;  those  which  were  attempted  were  always  su- 
perseded by  private  iniluenee. 

In  the  relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor^  the 
dependance  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  rendered 
any  regulations  respecting  mutual  duties  mere  matter 
of  form ;  the  will  and  power  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  former. 

The  practical  distribution  of  the  executive  au- 
thority throughout  the  whole  coiiiinunity  was  purely 
military;  the  president  was  captain  general^  deriving 
his  authority  immediately  from  the  king  of  Spaing 
and  liabJt'  to  be  displaced  unless  active  in  sup- 
porting rigidly  the  power»  authority,  and  system  of 
the  king:  the  military  govemors  of  strong  holds 
held  their  authorities  fiom  the  president ;  the  in- 
tendentes  of  jurisdictions  Averc  brigadier  generals, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  president.  The  go- 
vernors of  provinces  were,  in  all  their  aettons,  sub- 
ject to  written  orders  from  the  intendentes,  and  thus 
the  executors  of  public  authority  were  no  few  that 
they  could  be  easily  oontroUed. 

The  subordinate  authorities  placed  more  imme- 
diately over  the  people  were  the  jueces  de  pEirtido, 
translated,  judges  of  divisions:  this  office  was,  in  fact, 
purely  military,  and  corresponding  to  the  rank  of 
corporal  of  militia:  the  male  population  of  the 
district  was  embodied  into  a  kind  of  military  com- 
munity, having  the  character  of  a  militia,  which 
name  it  actually  bore. 

This  judge,  ignorant  and  brutal  like  his  fellow 
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penants,  ezerciBed  liis  authority  oner  tbem  with 
martial  fleverity ;  and,  as  his  time  wa6  moatly  oon- 

sumed  in  his  duties,  for  which  he  received  no  pay, 
he  always  made  a  trade  of  his  authority,  which  was 
permitted  by  his  superior  officer:  this  judge  could 
not,  however,  turn  his  authority  to  acconnt  without 
the  consent  of  the  landholder,  or  lord  of  the  vassal 
peasantry ;  he  was,  therefore,  always  submissive  and 
subservient  to  the  haoendado,  or  landowner,  who,  in 
ftct,  was  the  silent  director  of  the  operations  of  the 
judge. 

The  governor  of  the  province  always  confirmed 
the  actions  of  the  jues,  however  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary, provided  they  did  not  militate  against  the  hfr- 
cendado,  whose  interests  were  always  protected.  Any 
peasant,  therefore,  who  appealed  to  the  provincial 
superior  against  any  act  of  the  jues,  always  received 
from  the  latter  sudi  treatment  as  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  most  humble  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  superior. 

There  was  neither  law  nor  justice  for  the  poor : 
in  the  towns,  however,  there  was  a  somewhat  better 
system,  and  less  oppression. 

Of  law  indeed  there  was  plenty  for  the  rich,  and 
disposition  enough  to  recur  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  parties  knew  that  the  suit  would  be  ultfanatdy 
awarded  in  favour  of  the  party  which  had  the  long- 
est purse,  or  the  most  influence  at  court. 

There  was  in  the  capital  a  court  of  first  trial, 
where  the  contending  parties  were  confronted  before 
the  int^endent  of  the  jurisdiction.  This  was  also  a 
court    appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  governors 
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#f  jimTiwmTi  aad  itom  the  verdict  of  tiiis  court  there 
wm  mmaiSbtr  wffctl  tp  the  Anwhrr  <i€jwii€ffj  whm 

suits  ipgpo  carried  os  written  Fepicflorittttioii% 
wfakk  could  be  prolaiiged  by  litigants  to  au  indefi* 
wMt  iortBifc  by  the  iKunifwkwi  of  Mttas  quite  imk^ 
fMt  te  Ifttt  tepice  m  diapale  :  the  vcntioB*  dekiy, 
and  cost  of  these  suits  kept  nmi^  persons  away  from 
theoi,  aad  their  deciaieus  were  alwi^s  the  result  of 
liii  iBiirti  Mbmiii  ■  iailiiiil  luihrrj  nf  Ihi  jiiitnii 
Wmm  ihmm  ^adnmm  Aera  wae  agate  an  appeal  to 
the  court  of  audi  en  ci  a,  a  court  composed  of  old  Spa- 
niards, who  geaecaUy  reoeiYed  their  authorities  from 
liie  kia^:  ttie  edioe  wae  m  aeeet  caecs  purdhaaed. 

IneTOiy  kranchof  adtfaiatrat&onoiieof  ^  pxk^ 
ripal  features  of  the  Spanish  sfystem  was  that  no  one 
oiiiirer  could  at  auj  time  execute  hi&  duties  without 
hmmg  ciiiiit'iii  ty  twe  eriime  poaaaa  in  other  d»- 
yailMiinU  :  tfass  gystetn,  iafkaded  m  a  control  upoa 
the  public  servants,  only  tended  to  defeat  its  object, 
aa]ice»  ina^teari  of  beiug  checks  upon  one  another,  each 
fbr  hinawlf  asd  bjp  coiaiBoa  eeneent  toziied  lua  ciloe 
ta  the  Wat  peeoihle  aceount,  and  thus  a  sfstnn  ofcor* 
niption  aiul  fraud  was  established :  this  was  general 
Ihraughout  the  departments;  so  that  all  pursued  their 
eaana  withooi  fear  of  ielcctioi^  as  eadt  time  eblaliieiA 
Ida  lodnuiilf  aa  ht  pmeeded,  and  was  in  no  degree 
resjHinsible  for  his  atiioiis.    In  this  manner  frauds 
in  the  distribution  of  justice  and  in  the  adminiatra- 
tlon  of  finanoe  wtfe  carried  on  through  every  rami- 
fcelieii;  the  anaageneiits  of  the  public  accounts 
were  so  ciunpluated,  uuder  the  appearance  of  simpll« 
eiljf  and  detail^  tbal  attempta  at  detection  generally 
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were  sent  from  Spain  to  manage  tlitir  books  of  ac- 
eouots  by  double  eotry»  and  formulae  wera  sent  onl 
toisfltroetibfiiniatheaeinattets.  Nochangt^how** 
«fttr»  was  adofilad ;  it  waa  aaid  thai  bouMoeepuig 
by  double  outry  could  not  be  understood  in  South 
America;  and,  as  all  the  persona  exaployed had  aa 
iaiamt  ia  the  old  ayattas^aU  iBoavatian  waa  an  mi 
aot  to  be  iiitrodiioed»  and  nana  was  pmaitted.  A 

jjrL'tencc  of  euniplianre  witli  tbe  wishes  of  the  court 
oi  bpaiu  was  made,  but  the  accounts  were  so  pur* 
potaly  ecmAiflad*  that  an  aider  waa  issued  to  ralam 
to  the  old  system,  uader  whieh  affiuraeontimie  to  he 
managed  to  the  present  day. 

The  royal  oqurt  of  audieaeia  consisted  of  the  cap- 
tain-fjeiieral  as  prcddent,  four  vidaray  two  fiaeala*  OM 
for  dvil  aflbirs,  the  other  fbr  protecting  the  Indiana* 
an  algiiazail,  mayor,  secretaries,  and  rei)()rteri5.  Or^ 
dinary  causes  were  heard  by  the  cameea  de  justicio* 
which  conaiBted  of  two  o£  fthe.TidoNB»  and  the  teal 
aeCing  aa  attomey-genefal :  belbvo  these  iiiattef# 
were  discussed  by  advocates,  but  the  litigants  them- 
aeivea  were  never  examined,  the  processes  consiathug 
only  of  written  dedaratioaa  made  hy  one  par^»  and 
aiUeraately  referred  to  the  ether  far  reply :  ^hs  a 
suit  could  be  maintained  ad  irifinitum.  Tlie  general 
bttsiness  of  the  eoort  thar^ora  conaieted  of  peruaiiif 
and  lefcrring  those  docwnenta  hy  one  o£  the  eccra* 
taries  called  the  relator,  and  it  was  only  at  the  peviod 
of  dedsiou  that  the  advocates  were  heard  in  prose* 
cution  Of  de&nee ;  the  dadaion  of  the  sitthig  judges 
waa  not  giyen  at  the  time,  but  aftsr  kmg  detey:  the 
causes  referred  tu  theiii  were  only  appeals  from  the 
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trilnniak  of  intendencia,  or  cabiido ;  and  jf  the  de» 

feated  party  was  dissatisfied,  his  suit  could  be 
brought  before  thfi  whole  audiencia,  wherein  the  pre- 
sident of  Chile  presided.  This  hearing  consisted  of 
several  nnmerons  short  distant  sittings,  wherein  the 
relator  read  one  day  after  another  the  long  verbose 
lepresentationSt  the  merits  of  which  were  afterwards 
again  diseossediijr  the  advocates  before  the  audienda, 
which  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  the  justice  of 
the  suit,  but  from  its  decision  there  was  no  appeal^ 
except  in  cases  involving  the  payment  of  yecy  large 
sams  of  money»  where  the  documents  were  transmit* 
ted  to  Spain,  and  laid  before  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
where  the  suit  underwent  a  similar  process. 

Where  no  written  laws  eidst  accessible  to  an  in- 

« 

jured  person^where  the  forms  of  the  court  preclude 

the  possibility  of  an  understanding  of  the  case  by 
the  judges — ^where  the  real  merits  of  the  suit  are 
hiddoi  amidst  heaps  of  esctraneous  matter,  irm 
which  they  are  never  separated ;  and  where  the  tri- 
bunals do  not  admit  of  confronting  witnesses,  and 
proving  the  truth  of  allegations  by  .viva  voce  exami- 
nations, it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  courts 
of  Justice  resolve  themselves  into  mere  engines  of 
dishonesty,  intrigue,  vexatious  delay,  and  ruinous 
expense.  Indeed  justice  ceased  to  be  dreamed  of  in 
suits  of  laws,  when  each  litigant  depended  for  a  suc- 
cessful issue  on  family  connexions,  or  the  influence 
which  a  friend  could  use  with  the  judges  over  a 
bowl  of  punch,  or  at  a  gambling  match :  such,  in 
point  of  £sct,  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  practice. 

The  restrictive  system  of  the  mother  country. 
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wliich  luade  it  felony  for  any  foreigner^  on  auy  pre- 
teoee  wiiaterer,  to  land  upon  the  sbores  of  Cliile^ 
and  also  proiubited,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  every 
foreig^n  vessel  from  coming  witliin  her  jurisdiction 
upon  the  South  Sea,  was  rigorously  adhered  to,  and 
to  this  may  mainly  4ie  attribnted  the  power  which 
Old  Spain  so  long  eserdsed  thronghout  America. 

The  change  of  policy  introduced  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
iacilitating  commercial  interoefmne  with  foreign  na« 
tions,  has  hrofcen  the  charm  which  had  hitherto 
wholly  iiii]>eded  its  progress  towards  civilization:  a 
change  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  ultimately  to  the 
cstahlishment  of  free  principles,  not  in  woidiB,  as 
alone  has  been  hitherto  effected,  but  in  practice. 
When  I  state  that  no  change  has  taken  place  of  any 
practical  importance  towards  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  security  of  property,  I  am  stating  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  denial :  the  president  and  captain  . 
general  have  been  change^  for  a  supreme  director  and 
captain  general ;  the  royal  audiencia  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  senate  or  junto  of  privileged  indivi* 
duals  ;  the  outer  forms  of  the  courts  of  laws  Iiave 
received  some  alteration ;  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  fonctionsof  the  operative  parta  remain 
nndianged,  and  the  detail  of  management  in  every 
department  is  precisely  the  same,  without  haviuj^ 
nndecgone  the  least  variation :  we  hear  of  a  sove- 
reign congress,  of  elective  assemUies,  of  checks  upon* 
the  administration  of  power,  and  responsibility  of  all 
public  servants  ;  hut  there  is  no  change  except  in  the 
exterior,  without  auy  the  least  internal  alteration. 

VOL.  IL  K 
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It  wonld  be  absiurd  to  expect  tihat  axrf  taieficial 
diangee  eonld  be  effecteil  in  HieexJatiiig^  iteto  of 

norance  of  the  Chilenog,  not  only  of  the  poor  and 
rising  middling  classes,  but  of  the  higher  classes 
also:  the  ignoranoey  iiito]eranoe»  and  supentitkfi 
among  the  first  persons  in  the  eomitiy  eseeeds  all 
possible  belief:  the  consummation  mnst  be  the  work 
of  more  than  one  generation ;  the  least  advance  must 
be  preceded  by  general  instmctloii  of  all  elassesy 
which  from  the  fhnaticlsni  siid  InflaeDce  of  the  priest- 
hood has  hitherto  been  effectually  resisted. 

The  police  regulations  of  Santiago  have  lately  been 
comnntted  to  the  charge  of  the  intendcnte,  so  diat 
the  powers  of  the  cabildo  hare  by  degrees  become 
almost  aimihilated.  The  city  is  divided  into  wards, 
eadi  consisting  of  Ibnr  quadras  or  quartilee,  oom- 
mitted  to  the  sufKrintendanoe  of  a  kind  of  heed  eon- 
stable,  called  the  alcalde  de  barrio,  having  under  him 
four  tenientes,  or  acting  constables,  one  to  each 
quadra ;  their  duties  are  to  quell  broils,  apprehend 
offenders,  and  cacoente  the  orders  of  the  intendente 
gobernador.  There  is  besides  a  set  of  watchmen 
and  patroles  to  protect  the  streets,  who  are  under 
die  regulation  of  the  police^  whidi  is  also  ehmged 
witii  the  cleansing  of  the  streets ;  lliis  part  of  its 
duty,  however,  is  generally  forgotten  for  two  years 
together. 

The  intendoite  gobemador  is  the  chief  municipal 
officer,  not  only  of  the  proTinee,  hut  of  the  town ; 

his  court  is  called  the  intendencia,  and  sits  daily 
from  11  to  2  in  the  morning,  and  from  7  to  10  in 
theevening*  This  is  the  court  of  tot  instance  in  all 
disputes  and  civil  cases ;  the  duty     the  ihtendente 
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maidembljr  drcamBcribed.  He  is  obliged  to  give  aU" 
dience  on  oertain.  fixed  da3rB  to  all  applicants  in  the 

hall  of  government,  and  to  liold  a  levee  every  eve- 
ning to  those  who  chuse  to  visit  him  in  familiar. 
His  hovise  is  guarded  like  that  of  a  king ;  and  when 
lie  rides  out,  It  is  alwa3r8  with  a  body  guard,  gayly 
clothed.  The  salary  of  the  supreme  director  is  ten 
thousand  dollars,  or  two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum*  and  with  this  he  has'to  support  the  attri- 
butes of  royalty.  To  an  ordinary  person  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  this  small  income  could  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  state,  and  bring  up  his  family 
with  deoenqr;  and  the  inference  is  therefore  inevi- 
table, that  he  must  have  other  means  of  obtaining 
resources  by  participating  in  the  disposal  of  his  pa- 
tronage. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  undue  influence  and 

maintaining  his  dignity,  hv  is  forbidden,  by  express 
order^  from  visiting  the  house  of  any  individual. 
Thus  general  0*Higgins  could  never  visit  Lord  Coch- 
rane while  in  Santiago,  though  his  noble  and  distin- 
guished rank,  his  import. int  and  brilliant  services, 
and  his  high  attainments,  might  have  exempted  liim 
in  this  case,  if  it  could  in  any,  from  so  absurd  a 
restriction. 

The  senate  was  a  hoiW  of  great  iinportaTu  e  under 
the  administration  of  geuerai  O'Higgins.  This  body, 
the  tools  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  assumed  pow- 
eon  to  itself  which  took  away  all  influence  from 
the  LXt nitive  government,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  any  projected  good  against  the  interests  of 
so  venal  a  body :  and  as  the  same  Action  has  snbse- 
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quentif  emfeaTOured  to  TiMttablish  thii  junta  vndor 
Rename  of  a  council  of  state;  andaaftpeffiiapswfll 

again  soon  appeal*  under  some  other  title,  I  will  de- 
scribe the  powers  it  possefieeii  at  the  time  of  its  iii* 
stitntioninlBlS*  It  was  oompoeed  of  five  msmbefa, 
one  of  whom  was  the  person  appointed  to  exercise 
the  function  pf  the  bishop,  who  was  in  exile.  There 
oottM  be  no  vacancy  in  lliis  body,  as  euplentes^  or 
anb^elegates,  were  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  meniber  who  might  die  or  be  sent  away  on  a 
national  mission :  the  functions  of  this  body  were  to 
Iieve  been  exerdsed  only  for  a  short  period,  during 
the  immediate  struggle  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  country ;  but  this  was  construed  by  them  af* 
terwards  into  an  intsrpfetation  of  a  pennanent  and 
hereditary  right. 

This  body  held  the  title  of  "  Most  Excellent,"  the 
highest  that  could  be  given.  The  persons  of  the 
members  were  inviolate,  they  eould  hold  their  eil» 
tings  whenever  they  pleased,  and  any  complaint 
against  the  misuse  of  their  authority  was  to  be 
examined  by  a  commission  appointed  by  them* 
sdves :  they  each  enjoyed  a  salary  of  MOO  dollan 
per  annum,  ^i'he  functions  of  this  body  were  to 
cause  a  strict  observance  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
see  to  its  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  di<- 
rector,  who  was  responsible  to  them  for  non-compli* 
ance.  The  supreme  director  was  only  nominally  the 
head  of  the  executive,  could  undertake  no  aSSdr  of 
importance  without  the  acuerdo,  or  consent  of  the 
senate — ^he  was  in  fai  t  tlicir  mouth-piece  :  no  taxes 
cuuld  be  levied ;  neither  war  nor  jieace  could  be  de- 
clared ;  no  troops  raised  nor  disbanded,  nor  any  ar- 
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nuun^  ieBt  to  any  place ;  no  public  work  could  be 
sadertakea;  MmiiiiBleror  dipkmuituagentaentto 
iiiy  power ;  no  new  emplojmMut  created,  unleas  by 

the  consent  of  this  body.  They  had  the  power  of 
Ipynitis^  or  amending  the  conatitatioa  as  they  pleased, 
could  annul  old  laws  and  make  new  ones^  oould  in- 
stitute  what  reforms  they  pleased  in  any  department 
or  office  of  the  goverumeut  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  rested  with  them  to  call  the  national  congress 
whenerar  they  chose :  this  was  however  continually 
deferred  notwithstanding  it  was  repeatedly  called  for 
and  as  repeatedly  promised ;  they  were  averse  from 
its  .being  assembled,  as  it  would  diminish  their 
own  power.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
WHS  vested  in  the  i^enate.  The  power  of  the  su- 
preme director  existed  only  as  a  shadow,  and  he  of- 
ficiated as  the  pnppet  of  the  senate,  Th»  senate 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  oligarchical  bodies 
ever  known  in  any  country  whicii  pretended  to 
establish  an  elective  and  responsible  government. 
The  motive  of  general  O'Higgins  inr  consenting  to 
transfiar  this  ezCfaordinary  power  to  the  senate  was 
well  intentioned :  he  was  aware  that  in  the  then 
state  of  the  countjfy  all  attempts  at  establishing  an 
elective  form  of  government  would  not  only  be  use* 
less,  but  would  tend  to  keep  alive  party  spirit,  and 
thi'ow  ail  the  affairs  of  the  state  into  confusion.  His 
purpose  was  to  extinguish  as  uuich  as  possible  this 
pemidous  party  spirit:  he  was  conscious  that  how- 
ever well  intentioned  he  might  be,  be  could  not  avoid 
the  suspicions  or  stifle  the  jealousies  of  the  aristo- 
crecy,  if  he  maintained  the  sovereign  authority  in  his 
own  hands;  he  therefore  conceived  the  notion  of 
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dividing  his  sovereignty  with  five  of  those  who  had 
llie  oonMence  of  the  aristocracy*  but  in  this  he  dis- 
played too  little  knowledge  of  hnman  nature,  aad 
esi)eciall7  of  llie  Chileno  duoraeter.  The  reiiiK  wee 
that  this  body  managed  their  trust  with  treachery, 
and  fanned  a  league  with  the  ministers  of  state,  so 
that  at  all  poinfB  general  O'Higgina  waa  cnrcnai- 
veiited  and  betrayed  in  every  attempt  to  aeeomplish 
his  views  for  the  amelioration  and  ad  van  cement  of 
hifl  country.  He  did  mncfa  however  in  preventing 
and  modifying  many  obnozioaB  and  injuiions  met^ 
sures,  but  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  power 
which  such  a  combination  possessed. 

It  was  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  ministers 
18  well  as  the  senate  should  possess  great  power  and 
influence.  They  are  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
wiiich,  being  a  small  body,  are  easily  managed  for  a 
time  by  the  distribution  of  favors,  the  appropnalioa 
of  the  public  property,  and  the  equalization  (tf  power 
according  to  their  respective  influence.  The  various 
programmes  pompously  stiled  constitutions,  repre- 
sent these  ministers  as  responsiUe  fior  theur  actimis, 
but  this,  like  all  tfadr  dnpla3r8  of  liberality,  are 
mere  words  never  intended  to  be  applied  in  prao* 
tice. 

Businass  in  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  executive 

departments  is  managed  with  much  dilatoriness ; 
every  application  is  conducted  by  representations  to 
the  ministers,  written  upon  stamped  paper,  which 
receive  his  dictum  upon  the  margin ;  but,  to  ensure 
promptitude  and  the  success  of  his  decree,  it  is  ne- 
cessary previously  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
minister,  at  which  the  applicant  may  state  his  case, 
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» 

backed  by  the  prayer  of  some  friend  whohas  mfloence: 
witboutthis,  there  18  little  ehance  of  success.  Even  in 

cases  where  I  had  the  personal  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  the  supreme  director,  I  have  been  tired 
of  Biffpkying  for  an  interview  with  the  minister,  and 
have  abandoned  my  pursuit  rather  than  attend  day 
after  day  for  weeks  together  for  this  purpose.  In 
cases  of  importance  the  ministers  were  summoned 
by  orde^  of  the  direetor,  hut  on  trivial  affairs,  in 
which  I  did  not  chuse  to  trouble  general  0*Higgins, 
it  has  happened  frequently  that  I  experienced  these 
delays.  But  scores  of  others,  who  possessed  less 
influence  than  I  did,  have  attended  in  the  capital  foir 
months  together  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  justdaims, 
or  to  obtain  the  protection  they  expec  ted  in  support 
of  their  tights,  without  having  been  in  any  way  at- 
tended to. 

In  cases  even  where  the  decree  of  the  government 
has  been  given,  it  has  been  frequently  of  little  avail 
when  it  has  been  contrary  to  the  interests  of  influ- 
encial  individuals,  who^  by  their  oonnezion  with  the 
underlings  in  office,  can  oppose  such  quibbling  impe^ 
diinents  and  such  vexatious  delays  against  its  being 
carried  into  effect  as  cannot  fail  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  most  individuals :  in  few  cases  indeed» 
whether  in  matters  of  great  importance  or  of  little 
consequence,  success  cannot  be  secured  without  an 
empeno,  a  word  of  the  most  important  significaticni 
aU  over  South  America,  but  especially  in  Chile,  and 
difficult  to  render  into  the  English  laiigun^^e  ;  a  word 
meaning  a  favor  obtainable  by  influence  such  as  I 
have  above  described  to  be  essential  to  success. 

Under  sodh  a  system  it  is  evident  that  tbt  oon- 
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duct  of  poi  sons  in  office,  and  of  ail  local  authoritieSy 
IB  capriciouiy  cruel,  and  ui^uat. 

Hamig  spoken  as  to  tka  wagkl  and  in^ortaim 
af«npe&os,  itnnaaiiiBtosayaometiiingof  thcmmoie 
in  detail.  So  prevalent  liave  they  become,  that  not 
ogify  are  they  requisite  to  get  throu^  a  matter  of 
UDpartanoe  in  an j  of  the  public  offices  or  adminis- 
trative  tribunalH,  but  ordinary  affairs  of  business  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  such  influence.  £m- 
penos  are  of  two  kinds — in  the  one  cascp  where  tha 
&¥or  results  ttcm  patronage  or  attention  shown  to 
the  bestower ;  or  in  the  other,  where  it  flows  from 
bribeiy.  This  applies  no  less  to  the  justiciary  than 
to  Ihe  executive  anthorities ;  justioe  is  the  last  eon> 
sidsration  among  persons  in  autfaoritSTf  thoa|^  in  all 
tabes  the  greatest  parade  and  talk  is  made  respecting 
it :  it  cannot  be  otherwise  where  corruption  reigns 
in  emy  shape»  where  moral  principles  of  action  are 
.  hit  little  known,  and  never  practised. 

It  must  not  be  imderbtuod  that  in  all  causes,  espe- 
cially among  the  heads  of  oflice,  actual  money  bribes 
are  given»  but  I  have  known  the  ministers  of  state 
reenve  from  British  merchants  a  valuahle  watch- 
chain  and  seals,  a  superb  gold  snuff-box ;  or  I  have 
known  them  inalce  a  pretended  purchase  of  a  piano 
forte  valued  at  1,200  doUars  for  S50»  and  evmthat 
sum  has  remained  impaid.  Among  the  inferior  offi- 
cers of  state  I  have  seen  acts  of  direct  brilieiy ;  in 
cases  of  money  bribes  it  is  not  to  send  a  tray 

of  fruit  covered  witka  white  napkin,  in  the  comer 
of  which  a  number  of  gold  doubloons  are  tied  up. 
In  another  place  I  have  recounted  the  extensive  bri- 
bery which  took  place  in  the  prise  cases  for  the 
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release  of  detained  Bpaoiah  cargoes  under  oovct  of 
the  firitiah  iag*  In  my  own  case,  when  I  wm 
pushed  to  a  law  suit,  in  order  to  obtain  the  title 
deed  to  some  land  on  which  I  built  my  establishment 
in  Cfaii^  I  was  urged  to  hdbe  the  judges^  but  I  re- 
fused  todoso»faiw«nd  jusdcebemghothon  my  side. 
As  I  not  bribe  the  judges,  every  impediment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  by  them.  At  length,  urged  by 
Older  of  the  government,  they  gave  their  sentenes 
In  my  fiiTor,  hut  added  an  aliwekms  and  illegal  re* 
serve,  in  order  to  keep  me  in  iriU'i  minable  litigation. 
I  was  told  it  was  of  no  use  r^isting,  as  a  person 
high  In  office  had  opposed  my  daim,  and  I  had  it 
intimated  to  me  that  all  oppodtion  would  cease  en  . 
paying  him  6,000  dollars.  I  spumed  at  it,  and  again 
applied  to  the  supreme  government,  when  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  take  off  the  reserve,  and  grant  me 
the  full  right  of  title ;  hut  soeh  were  the  impedimenti 
still  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  very  sinij)le  process  in  * 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  alter  nearly  three  years' 
farther  dehiy  I  never  obtained  sodh  a  as  would 
enable  ns  to  dispose  of  ths  land  to  let  it,  or  to  sdl 
the  buildings  I  had  erected  at  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  money* 

There  does  not  exist  any  real  patriotism  among 
the  Chilenos,  nor  are  they  capaUe  of  entertaining 
any  feeling  of  disinterestedness  towards  their  fellow 
beings.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rewdntiony  u 
kind  of  wild  sensation  pervaded  some  of  the  leading 
personages  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  present  order  of  affairs,  which  vir- 
tually is  the  same  as  the  former  under  another  name; 
an  acts,  all  new  estabUshmenta,  diAr  only  fat  titlou 
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There  is  hardly  one  dtizen  who  would  not  sacrifice  his 
country  for  money,  or  for  hopes  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
disement; even  its  independjince  would  have  been 
bartered  away  or  sold  for  money  long  ago,  but  for 
the  existmg  jealousies  among  them,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  greater  facilities  for  plunder,  and  a  less 
degree  of  responsibility,  exist  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs.  It  stands  recorded  thai  the  na» 
tional  embassador  of  Chile,  acting  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity,  factually  concluded  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of 
his  country  to  a  Bourbon  prince,  and  this,  too,  after 

independence  had  been  secuved  by  the  battle  of 
Maypo,  and  long  subsequent  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  enemy  from  Chile. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  national  character 
con  conceive  the  total  disregard  of  honour  and  h<^ 

nesty  wliich  pervades  the  Chilenos  in  political  mat- 
ters: suifer  them  only  to  pursue  their  petty  trading 
ooeupationsy  and  party  men  may  fight  and  intrigue 
fbr  power  and  influence,  may  make  laws,  and  levy 
diitiGK,  may  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense, 
and  ruin  the  resources  of  the  country  without  their 
taldng  the  trouble  to  notice  it;  nmdi  less  is  even  a 
public  murmur  heard,  or  an  inquiry  called  for. 
Whenever  conspiracies  or  revolutions  take  place,  they 
are  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  unconcern,  ezcidng 
as  little  sensation  or  reflection  in  the  body  of  the 
people  as  if  the  event  had  occurred  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  apathy  in  the  public,  or  rather  the 
non-existence  of  any  notions  of  government,  or  of 
bting  governed  as  they  should  be,  renders  any  plan 
of  a  republican,  or  free  government,  both  absurd  and 
impracticable  in  Ciiile.    The  only  persons  who  take 
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any  interest  in  the  govermuent  are  about  120  fami- 
lies in  the  capital,  and  eighty  families  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  ministers  are  either  the 
members  or  the  tools  of  these  families ;  the  officers 
of  the  army  are  branches  of  these  families,  every 
office  of  emolument  is  in  their  hands;  and  what 
with  intermarriageSy  and  other  ties  of  itfhiity,  the 
real  power  and  influence  is  comprised  witliin  the 
reach  and  command  of  less  than  twenty  persons. 
These  ties  are  so  hmmded  by  interest,  so  cemented  hy 
long  ezistiiig  habits  and  prejudices,  and  so  upiield 
by  old  forms  and  established  regulations,  that  no 
hope  can  rationally  be  entertained  of  altering  the 
system,  till  the  great  body  of  the  pe^le  become  en^ 
lightened,  and  can  think  for  themselves :  there  exists 
almost  as  little  hope  of  their  advancement  in  these 
respects  at  the  present  time  as  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  under  the  fi^paniaids. 

The  dread  lest  knowledge  should  extend  among 
the  people  operates  strongly  with  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies and  the  clergy ;  all  SQrt4  of  engines  ace  set  to 
work  to  exclude  foreigners  with  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Spaniards.  The  dass  of  persons 
named  pelucones  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  and 
extended  throughout  Chile.  The  libesales  ars  bat 
&w  in  number,  and  those  few  exist  only  amoi^  sndi 
young  men  as  have  visited  Mendosa  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  have  there  imbibed  those  principles 
which  threw  the  pelucones  into  the  back  ground, 
and  set  In  motion  the  work  of  amdioration 
whicii  cannot  fail  to  progress  gradually,  how- 
ever slowly,  in  those  more  fortunate  countries. 
NotwilhstanduDg  the  violeat  pv^fudioes  against  f»* 
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m  at  pmenl  No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this,  be- 
cause Chile  posseMes  siidi  admirably  inaccessible 
boundaries,  which  seciu*e  her  from  aggressions  on  all 
aidesy  excepting  from  the  Indians,  against  whom  a 
amaU  force  is  anflSdent,  and  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  than  enough  to  secure  the  nation,  both 
from  the  inconveniences  uf  unexpected  invasion,  or 
from  fntemal  disturbances.   No  motiYC^  therafot^ 
can  exist  fcr  the  retention  of  a  strong  military  lbree» 
but  to  support  the  faction  in  power  against  other 
opposin&f  parties.    The  present  director,  general 
Rmon  f  reyre,  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  penqnisto 
infinence,  the  people  interested  for  the  somtfaem  pro- 
vinces, who  look  forward  with  certain  anticipation 
of  removing  the  seat  of  influence  and  government 
nearer  to  their  own  possessions :  to  this  the  estate 
holders  of  the  middle  provinces  will  never  accede,  as 
the  present  capital  is  the  teiitrc  of  tlieir  riches  and 
influence.    The  penqnistos  are  unquestionably  men 
of  greater  talent  thai  thehr  <^iponentB ;  for,  if  we 
look  romid  to  those  who  have  distingirii^ed  then- 
se  Ivt's  in  the  revolution  and  have  attain<*d  power  and 
place,  we  find  almost  all  are   peuquistos  from 
iyHiggins  and  JPreyre  downwards,  in  militaryy  civil, 
and  legislative  situations.   A  stremg  jealousy  existe 
aiiioiig  the  three  several  jiuisdic  tions  of  Coquinibu, 
Santiago,  and  C)oncepcion :  the  former  has  every 
disposition  to  separate  itself:  it  is  conceived  that 
the  government  takes  from  them  the  dnties  on  the 
prodni^  of  their  mines,  and  lessens  their  importance 
bdow  what  they  are  entitled  to  claim ;  a  talk  of  se- 
paratian,  and  the  loodeatdissatisfection  have  become 
I'wy  general. 
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The  penquistos  feel  in  no  small  degree  the  ruined 
condition  of  their  provinces,  and  the  insecurity  of 
their  possessions*  which  would  daim  first  rate  pro- 
tection were  the  seat  of  govemment  in  Concepciou. 
They  are  conscious  of  their  individual  superiority 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  internal  resources*  and  are 
jealous  of  being  ruled  over  by  persons  whom  they 
despise  :  had  it  not  been  that  so  many  penquistos 
remained  in  power,  the  juiisdiction  of  Coucepcion 
would  long  before  this  have  attempted  to  separate 
itself  and  establish  an  independant  government; 
this  is  yet  likely  to  happen,  for  there  exists  an  insati- 
ate jealousy,  a  wish  to  produce  a  change,  and  a  well- 
founded  distrust  of  each  other.    There  is  not  in  the 
whole  country  a  single  individual  whom  they  can 
trust,  or  to  whom  they  can  look  up  with  confi- 
dence as  a  political  leader ;  the  £ear  of  producing 
worse  consequences  by  a  change  has  alone  kept 
down  popular  ebullition:  this  fSeeling  is  g^eral 
among  the  aristocrutical  circles  ;  as  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  they  care  very  little  whether  they  be 
rukd  by  a  prince  or  a  beggar,  by  a  rogue  or  a  fooL 
This  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  wfaidi  has  sanc- 
tioned the  ministers  of  general  FrejTe  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  useless  and  so  burthensome  a  military 
eipenditure. 

The  ndUtla  forms  an  important  part  of  the  civil, 
or  rather  tlie  military  government  of  the  provincial 
districts.  In  evoy  province  there  is  a  central  town, 
and. very  seldom  more  than  one,  which  Is  governed 
by  an  officer  who  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army :  tlie  civil  government  of  the  town  itself  is  ma- 
naged by  a  cabildo^  or  body  of  individuals  always 
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at  tiie  tmttmmd  gf  the  gowDor ;  dTil  CAM  aie 
fettled  by  hiniflelf »  with  the  assistaiioe  of  bis  aseeory 

or  legal  adviser,  who  expounds  to  him  the  law.  In 
veiy  trifling  matters  the  parties  are  called  before 
iuiii^  and  the  dispute  is  settled  <m  the  spot ;  others 
of  greater  importance  are  conducted  by  written  d^ 
claratioiis,  as  I  have  described  more  minutely  in 
treating  of  the  court  of  intendenda,  this  being  Iuf 
deed  a  similar  tribunal:  his  dedsions  are  final,  un*- 
leaa  the  aggrieved  party  dioose  to  undergo  the 
trouble,  vexation,  exjiense,  and  loss  of  time  in  main- 
taining a  suit  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal  of  first 
Instanffe  in  the  metropoUi^  whether  it  be  the  inten« 
denda»  consuIado»  or  eedesiasticri  conrty  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  subsequently  to  the 
higher  tribunals.  I  have  known  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  robbed  of  his  paternal  estate  by  his  more 
powerful  neighbour,  and  has  lost  his  cattle»  and 
every  thing  else  lie  possessed  in  defending  his  right  in 
Santiago,  and  hnally  has  been  obliged  to  sell  iiis 
unstodced  and  depireciated  land  to  Ireep  his  hmiy 
from  starving;— a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
species  of  injustice,  so  very  common  all  over  the 
country,  occurred  within  three  leagues  of  my  resi^ 

The  cabildo  looks  to  the  minor  administration 
of  the  town,  superintends  the  police,  the  irrigations, 
the  public  feasts,  the  supply  of  the  town,  and  all 
matters  of  general  convenience :  its  functions  do  not 
extend  beyoiitl  i]iv  limits  of  the  towTi  itself.  The 
governor  alone  rules  the  whole  province,  by  means 
of  the  militia,  the  colonel  and  superior,  officers  of 
which.gensrally  reside  in  the  town.    The  province 
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not  one  real  in  sha{>€  of  pay  or  remuneration  :  they 
iuL¥%^  tiMr«fore»  no  other  jneans  of  muBtaimiig 
thePMehrei  tluni  bf  acts  of  idbbery  and  eatartioB 
upon  the  community.  The  proprietors  of  haci* 
endos,  in  order  to  render  the  juez  respectful 
and  ohoiqnioyft  to  thewot  generaUy  give  kkn  thf 
privily  of  keying  a  bodqimi  (retail  ahop)  xtpam 
their  estates :  by  this  he  eonirires  partly  to  main** 
tain  his  family,  but  he  expects  that  all  the  people 
will  spend  their  faasi^ys  and  holida ja  at  kia  pul^ 
paim,  in  {vefimue  to  any  other ;  to  tiioee  who  do 
not,  he  has  the  means  in  his  powt  r  of  offering 
much  annoyance,  and  of  punishing  them  in  a  thoc^ 
sand  wajra.  Other  prtniegas  are  eoneeded  to  him 
virtue  ef  his  oOes :  no  raeee  oaa  take  plaee 
among  the  peasantry  but  by  liis  permission,  fur 
vluch  lie  exacts  a  certain  sum^  and  a  certain  share 
in  all  hats  wktch  are  kttd;  no  eock^hting  oaa 
take  plaee  kut  in  kia  ovm  pulperia;  Ike  great  feasta 
of  Christmas  and  Easter  are  celebrated  at  his  house, 
and  ou  theise  occasions  he  sells  considerable  quaoti* 
tise  of  wiiMS»  spkit8»  and  eatahks.  One  of  his  moot 
dangerone  privileges  is  tiiat  of  amating  wimise 
over  he  phases,  and  plating  them  in  a  pair  of 
stocks^  whieh  he  keeps  in  his  house,  irom  which  no 
ene  is  releaaed»  nnleas  ke  eilker  pafs  monsf ,  or 
sngages  to  perlbrBi  so  many  days  personal  lakour 
in  his  giirden  grounds :  with  this  view  he  encou- 
xegea  drunkenness  and  gambling,  which  frequently 
tsiBiinate  in  figktmg;  en  Iksso  oeeaeions  he  ea»> 
enlts  his  privilege  of  arrest  and  iaiietuig  pnisk- 
nicut,  to  extort  money.  In  pursuit  of  the  same  ob- 
jec^  he  prnvla  about  in  the  dark  upon  feast-days, 
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and*  affii<rt^  by  iiis  soldiers,  he  pounces  upon  his 
prqr»  idbming  that  he  found  them  quairdliDg, 
ahboiigh  perhaps  engaged  in  boisterous  drunken 
ajjiuseinents,  and  carries  thera  off  to  the  stocks.  I 
have  seen  this  commonly  practised  iu  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  often  known  the 
jues  of  Conoon,  where  I  resided,  extort-  money 
from  persons,  thus  apprehended.  On  one  occa- 
8ion»  Z  remember,  be  took  twenty-five  dollars  (six 
guineas);  often  he  lias  exacted  twelve,  ten,  eig^t 
dollars,  and  downwards  to  a  few  reals,  aeoording  as 
he  knew  his  victim  was  able  to  afford  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  nefarious  system,  the  jueces,  instead 
of  pxeiventing  vice,  encourage  it :  considering  the 
many  temptations  to  do  wrong,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  so  many  inducements,  it  is  surprising  tliat  the 
peasantry  of  Chile  are  not  much  worse  than  we  find 
them.  Whenever  a  robbery  has  been  committed  I 
have  always  firand  the  juez  forward  in  screeialng 
the  offenders ;  this  has  been  observed  in  many 
different  parts,  and  at  all  times.  When  I  have  been 
robbed,  I  never  could  get  the  jue&  to  appvehend  the 
robbers :  on  one  occasion,  in  particular,  thiei'  peons 
broke  into  my  premises :  the  juez,  I  afterwards 
discovered,  Imew  the  thieves,  and  received  port  of 
the  stolen  property  for  holding  his  tongue:  through 
him,  I  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
robbers,  and  after  pretending  to  search  for  them, 
he  came  to  tell  me  of  the  hopelessness  of  tracing 
them.  I  discovered  a  due,  exerted  myB«^  in  find- 
ing out  the  robbers,  and  apprehended  two  of  them : 
these  I  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  juez, 
^ith  tlie  view  of  taidng  them  to  Valparaiso,  ti»  hnd 
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tmt  the  Mid,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  robbery, 

and  whom  I  w«as  most  anxious  to  punish.  I  ob- 
tained from  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  all  the 
aid  of  the  police  authoritieB;  but  the  jueK^  in- 
stead of  execnting  his  errand,  adviaed  the  hidden 
culprit  to  abscond,  and  suffered  the  two  thieves  I 
had  taken  to  escape:  in  vain  I  applied  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Qoillota  for  the  sake  of  puUic  decency 
and  justice  to  obtain  his  punishment  and  dismissal, 
my  request  was  not  attended  to ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  insolent  and  violent  conduct  oifered 
to  me  on  the  subsequent  affair  of  the  impressment^ 
which  I  shall  relate.  This  case  was  not  peculiar ; 
I  discovered  evidences  of  the  same  disposition  in  all 
places  twenty  leagues  round  Concon.  One  instance 
more  atrocious  than  the  rest  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning,  as  it  ponrtrajrs  much  of  the  callousness 
of  feeling  inherent  in  the  Chileno  character.  One 
of  my  principal  workmen,  an  Englishman,  and  an 
engineer  of  very  great  merit,  had  gone  during 
Easter  time  witii  his  wife  (a  Chilena)  to  Limache, 
a  village  seven  leagues  distant  from  Concon,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  his  winter  stock  of  provisions : 
one  of  his  acquaintances  from  ValparaisOy  .bound  to 
Idmache  upon  business,  called  on  him  as  he  was 
setting  off,  and  gallopped  away  with  him  on  his 
errand :  the  business  being  settled  over  a  glass  of 
grog,  of  which  he  partook  rather  freely,  he  went 
away  in  search  of  his  horse,  in  order  to  join  his 
wife,  when  passing  a  pulperia  where  some  drunken 
peons  were  regaling  themselves,  he  was  insulted 
by  them,  and,  more  dian  usually  buoyant,  he  re- 
sented the  affiront»  and  a  quarrel  took  place,  which 
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M  to  blotrs:  m  the  affnj  «  voiBBn  got  a  Sid* 
blow  from  the  Englishman^  who»  being  a  powetfnl 

man,  six  feet  high,  had  cleared  awaf  with  his  blud- 
geon above  a  dozen  of  his  assailant^y  and  remained 
naater  of  the  field.  One  of  them*  h  rdatioli  of  the 
trnnan,  nut  to  the  jam  of  tiie  village,  who  wm 
then  amusing  himself  in  drinking  a  inatti  with 
some  friends  in  his  pulperia:  the  justice  excused 
himself  £rom  personal  attendance^  but  gave  to  the 
inforiated  peon  a  loaded  mnsket»  telling  him  it  ooRi- 
tained  a  good  ounce  ball,  and  advised  him  to  shoot 
the  heretic.  On  his  return,  the  Englishman  had 
left  the  honse^  and  as  he  was  erossing  the  Uant, 
dipped  off  a  bank  against  a  hedge,  just  as  tiie  peoB 
came  running  up  to  him,  with  others :  in  this  situ« 
ation  the  rascal  pointed  the  musket  to  his  breast* 
H  flashed  in  the  pan,  he  cocked  the  piece  ogaht  and 
fired,  when  tiie  poor  fallow  was  shot  through  the 

heart,  in  the  act  of  rising :  the  deceased  was  rifled 
of  his  cashy  and  robbed  of  his  clothes  :  next  mom* 
log  Hie  assasshi  went  to  the  hut  where  the  poor 
wife  was  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  ha  hoa^ 
band,  when  he  insulted  her  grossly,  and  maltreated 
the  body.  I  went  to  Limache  to  investigate  the 
affiur,  and  mads  applieatioii  to  the  govor&er  of 
'<|Bilkita  fbr  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Ae 
assassin  and  of  the  judge ;  the  judge  was  de- 
clared in  no  fault,  and  the  assassin  was  screened 
by  the  governor,  and  sent  to  work  in  hie  vine* 
^rd!!  This  governor  of  Qnillota  was  an  EngliBh*' 
man,  who  had  been  twenty  years  settled  in  the 
country,  and  had  ^most  forgotten  his  native 
tKmffiei  he  had  procured  Umasl^  I  naof  mf 
usurped,  the  situation  of  governor,  in  the  then  trou- 
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Ued  period  of  tht  rising  of  genanl  Frvyte,  and 
m  Ills  klstoiy  my  singular,  thia  will  afiitd  an 
asnQent  opportunity  of  relating  it.  His  name  is 
Henry  Faulkner,  though  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
Don  Enrique  Fullner  in  Chile.  He  was  connected 
with  the  atioeioiia  murder  of  a  lailoivr-ooiiiitryiaaib 
Cafilttin  Bunker  of  the  Scorpion,  an  affair  wfaidi 
happened  many  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Chile. 
The  particulan  of  this  afiair  are  notorious.  I  hum 
hmxd  Hia  foUowiiig  rdatkn  wlnh  little  wiaiifm 
ftom  aeores  of  people,  and  no  one  doubts  its  eor« 
rectness.  It  siems  that  this  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
received  the  education  of  a  surgeon,  went  to  Chile 
ahoattwenfjr-two  yean  ago,  being  one  of  a  hundred 
coDTicta  who  ran  away  with  a  ahip  bound  to,  or 
belon^np:  to,  Botany  Bay.  They  landed  in  Con- 
oq^Gion,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  the 
aonntry.  At  those  pevioda  our  South  Sea  whalen 
carried  on  a  smuggling  trade  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  which  continued  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rsTolutioB.  The  colonial  laws  of 
Old  (^ain  moat  rigcroosly  prohihited  any  forc^pi 
vessel,  howeiw  distressed  fbr  provisions^  or  da» 
maged  by  stress  of  weather,  from  putting  into  any 
port  along  this  coast,  and  we  have  instances  of  dia- 
twwad  British  whalers  and  merchantmen,  who  have 
ventured  into  the  ports  of  Chile  under  such  drcuBK 
stances,  being  seized  and  condemned  under  the  co- 
lonial  lawn  of  l^pain.  But  there  wars  in  London 
soma  pscaons  who,  in  spits  o£  these  restnetkms^ 
carried  on  a  regular  smuggling  trade  on  thk  coaat. 
The  Scorpion  whaler,  cuuunauded  by  captain  Bun* 
knr,  waa  one  of  these  vessels:  noma  say  this  waa 
Bunker^a  second  voyage^  others  that  he  had  been 
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many  times  upon  the  coast :  be  this  as  it  may,  he 
bad  formerly  koomi  Faulkner,  aod  had  rendered 
him  Tsry  essential  services,  and  the  latter,  on  the 
plea  of  gratitude,  oiFered  to  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
patch and  sale  of  his  cargo.  The  hrst  interview 
after  his  arrival  was  at  San  Antonio,  a  small  fishing 
port,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Maypo.  Faulk- 
ner there  arranged  that  Bunker  nlionld  jiroceed 
with  his  vessel  to  tlie  bay  of  Pichidaugui,  a  small 
unfteqoented  harbour  in  the  district  of  Quilimarit 
northward  of  Valparaiso^  where  he  (FanUmer) 
would  bring  the  merchants,  all  men  of  honour 
and  property,  to  bargain  for  the  cargo. 

The  Scorpion  aeeofdingly  rqieired  to  Pichidangui» 
where  Faulkner  soon  arrived  with  six  natives,  whom 
he  introduced  as  Spanish  merchants  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, some  of  them  wearing  crosses  and  insignia 
of  nofalli^ :  thoy  were  assaaaina  in  disguise.  Thtf 
had  hired  aiz  hranchea  of  a  rich  okl  Spaniard  in 
Valparaiso,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  day 
for  each  launch,  and  manned  them  with  seventy-two 
men  armed  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  them  in 
ambush  ina  little  cove  outside  the  pomt  of  the  bsy* 
Faulkner  and  his  friends  had  caused  a  large  ramada 
or  shed  to  be  built  near  the  beach  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  the  party,  and  the  storing  of  the  gooda: 
numbers  of  mules  iqipeared  in  readiness,  bringing 
petacas  (hide  trunks)  filled  with  bags  of  sand  in 
imitation  of  talegas,  or  bags  of  dollars ;  one  takga 
of  rsal  dollars  bemgdispkyed  to  carry  on  the  decep- 
tion. Faulkner  acted  as  the  interpreter,  and  Capt 
Bunker  gave  a  dinner  to  the  wliole  party  in  the 
rauiada.    A  very  respectable  American  merchant 
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Mir  feBident  in  CoqaimbQ^  was  then  in  ValpttraiBO^ 
and  ^was  nnde  acquainted  with  the  arriral  of  th6 

Scorpion,  and  of  the  scheme  laid  to  entrap  her  :  he 
aooordingly  dispatched  a  letter  to  captain  Bunker,  to 
Bippnae  him  of  the  anapieioiia  he  entertained,  and  of 
the  fiwts  he  had  heard,  advising  him  to  be  ifnaided 
;igaiiii?t  tliose  who  were  treating  with  him,  ais  they 
were  impostors.  Bunker  received,  while  at  dimier, 
two  other  letters  6om  other  qnarteis,  wiiich  he 
showed  to  Faulkner,  who  penmaded  him  they  were 
designs  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  aud  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  honour  aud  integrity  of  his 
friends.  Bunker  foUng  all  possiMe  confidence  in 
the  asBDnnce  of  Faulkner,  as  well4»  those  of  grati- 
tude towards  him,  tore  up  tlie  letters  with  contempt. 
After  dinner  he  went  on  board  to  bring  his  invoices, 
with  which  he  was  inunediatdy  to  return,  in  oider 
to  commenoe  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  iris  cargo. 

This  was  the  period  fixed  upon,  he  came  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  had  no  sooner  put  his  foot  on 
shore  than  a  number  of  people  sprung  upon  him 
from  an  ambush ;  the  head  of  the  gang,  a  PoKl^gimw, 
struck  Bunker  a  mortal  blow  in  the  breast  with  a 
poiguard,  aud  the  others  soon  dispatched  the  boat's 
crew ;  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  but 
they  all  ftU  victims  to  the  treadierous  barbarity  of 
the  Chilenos.  The  mate,  who  is  now  a  merchant 
in  Valparaiso,  alann^  at  the  appearances  on  shore, 
waa  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  shp  the  cable  and 
put  to  sea,  or  send  a  boat  to  ascertain  die  cause  of 
the  bustle,  when  to  his  surprise  the  armed  launches 
came  alongside,  the  crews  of  which  instantly  boarded 
and  'took  possesskm  of  the  vessel.   The  Scorpion 
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W9B  carried  to  Vaipanii«o,  where  her  valuable  cai^ 


OarraaeD  waa  ^  that  tiiiie  praaMetit  of  Chile,  mad 

Rosas  wm  the  fiscal,  or  principal  asesor ;  the  whole 
plot  had  beea  arranged  with  their  knowledge,  it  ia 
aakl  they  raeetved  M,00a  doilaia  for  tbek  ahaia. 
The  Portugueae  named  Lorenao  ia  now  a  ridi  pn^ 
pero,  or  liquor  dealer,  in  Valparaiso.  The  seven 
awociates  in  this  afiairi  alter  paying  the  nuacareaata 
Aaf  k»red»  diividad  the  lamaiiidar  of  the  ptopnty 
among  thamaalyia :  one  of  tiuni*  datiied  FrandaeD 
Carrera,  still  lives  in  Aconeagoa.  All  of  them,  not 
long  afier»  became  reduced  to  poverty  by  gamUing 
and '  dflbaiidieiyt  cxoq^tii^  F«ulki»er»  who  waa 
aum  caraAil  (rf  hia  portiom  amoimting,  H  ia  aaid* 
to  20,000  dollars.  He  afterwards  purchased  the 
estate  of  Quilimari,  in  which  the  bay  of  Pichi* 
dapgui  ia  aitnatad»  and  ooatomaa  to  own  it:  he  af* 
tarwatda  married  a  woman  of  loapeekahla  fimuly  in 

Quillota,  where  he  now  owns  one  of  the  largest  and 
beat  houaesy  poaaessing  also  several  habitations  and 
■inayataa>  aad  haa  lately  bouc^t  another  laxgeeatala 
in  Idaiflaf  »  He  ia  aecordingly  a  man  of  great  pr»> 
perty  and  influence  among  the  Quillotanos  :  he  leads 
a  quiet  and  domestic  life,  attending  only  to  the  accu<- 
aoulatn  of  hia  ftrtwwb  but  the  Chil^  <<itia 
tifidcnt  tho  eoiae  of  God  ia  upon  him»  beoanae  hia 
children  die  off  as  fa^jt  jis  they  are  produced,"  which, 
in  their  eyes,  is  quite  sufficient  puniahmant  for  his 
farmar  evil  doinga^  He  has  new  yentttiod  iaJ» 
Valparaiso  mee  the  arriral  of  our  first  ahipa  of  war 
many  yeai-s  ago  ;  he  never  can  look  an  Englishman 
(nati«ager)inthe£Ke;  but»ashe  becomes  iamiliar- 
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ind  to  Ihem,  he  gains  oonfidence  aad  ttndktarM 
tranquSllitjr ;  he  wis  Bun^e  eaottgh  to  Biiln  hJinteif 

notorious  in  aspiring  to  the  situation  of  ^vemof  of 
his  provinoe,  for  he  had  for  many  years  acted  in  the 
MbocvUsnte  ntiutkm  of  primer  atoftMe^  and  head  of 
the  oaUld^  an  office  that  oaaaed  the  head  andiorHy 
to  devolve  upon  him  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
governor*  It  will  be  asked.  What !  if  the  Chik  nos 
were  aware  of  the  part  that  Frndknor  noted  in  the 
affair  of  Pidiidangui,  ooold  tiiep  camtenanca  Ui 
being  siilTered  to  hold  distinguished  civil  appoint* 
merits  ?  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  leant 
a  iittia  of  4ha  character  of  the  Ghileiioa,  to  ted 
that  a  itiarderer,  or  any  one  guilty  of  dke  most 
atrocious  crime*?  against  society,  is  not  held  in 
much  less  estimation  on  that  account 

A  ahof  t  time  ^iber  dia  ttuider  6f  the  fingiiali 
engineer,  FiaUmer  wm  aapatatdad,  and  I  applied 
to  the  new  gDvcmor  for  punrahment  of  the  muiw 
darer;  and  there  being  at  that  time  a  genei^ 
lava,  or  impnwment,  the  culprit  waa  maiahed 
off,  wiHi  afiany  hoMsat  labomm^  who  wane  4mg^ 
ged  from  their  homes  by  the  barbarous  autho* 
rities  of  tha  district,  and  s^t  to  join  the  army. 

Thia  aMda  of  wiaruiling  tha  Bxmy  la  geoanilf  hf 
a  leva,  or  impreamtnt.  The  mmiatcr  cmnaMmi* 
cates  to  the  intendente  of  the  jurisdiction  that  he 
must  he  aupplied  with  a  certain  number  of  recruita ; 
lha  iBtendmla  dividea  thia  demand  hrto  proper  foiH 
laa,  wfatth  he  diiyeitirhea  to  the  j^avamori  of  tha  pro* 
rinces ;  the  governor  distributes  an  order  to  every 
teniente,  or  jua^  de  partido,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
qipointed  nmnbar  of  meo.  The  tenieiite  ia  obliged 
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i»  K  semqr  €ii  the  occasion ;  be  calls  together  a 
inr  anlianos,  and,  mounted  sword  in  hand»  th^ 
BiZIr  aftv  dnlc  to  all  the  pulperias  in  the  partido, 
w^ci^  i^cv  seize  niaiiv'  more  than  the  number  re- 
qimred;  the  juez  lixes  upcm  such  persons  as  he  chuses 
iarhii  n—f  f  iptiij  mmI  those  who  have  offendedhini»  or 
hacfe  aol  hecB  icgvkr  in  attendanoe  at  his  pulperia, 
are  tl^  surest  rictims  of  his  choice ;  those  who  can 
aifiofii  to  imrrhtae  (mm  him  their  release  do  so,  and 
Ihoaa  wte  csBBst  laaain  prisonos.  He  will  even 
tAbe  pBTsaeaft^  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  in  promfsed 
dhor :  «l!T?tiM  he,  upon  these  occasions,  have  re- 
hmaedmoDd  th^i:  his  number,  he  has  to  make  £resh 
aaOia^  and  will  thai  enter  the  hotsaf  his  victims,  or 
waAdi  bofli  dajr  and  n^ht  until  he  obtains  them. 
It  is  customar}',  upon  the  alarm  of  a  leva,  which  runs 
hma,  hm  to  hot  with  a  fearful  crjry  for  ail  the  peons 
to  If  into  the  ravines,  and  oonoeal  thctnsdves  in 
ssBBO  Imfe,  whoe  tiwf  vrHl  remain,  till,  conceiving 
th^  dan^tr  ;\isL,  they  creep  back  to  their  dwellings 
bf  Aighi,  in  quest  of  news.  The  unfortunate  pri- 
aoMSS  saa  ksfit  bomdi  in  the  stods  tin  the  teniente 
has  fanad  fSbtt  numhor  he  is  to  famish,  when  he 

upon  horses,  attended  by  his  mili- 
tiamai»  like  so  mauj  nmrderos  apprehended  for  pu- 
anhmasit,  to  tfK  pnytincial  town»  where  thsy  are 
cvHi^ed  in  the  barracks  till  q^iortunity  offers  for 
Mnriil^  them  to  the  capital,  for  which  purpose,  nil 
hmmB  «ni  aaaks  that  come  in  the  way  are  pressed 
tm  Iht  uf  raPiiion :  and  any  one  attempting  toescape 
tst  liable  K  r  on  the  spot  by  the  guard  that 
affmfr'  ihsDL    Uu  their  arrival  in  the  capital  they 
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ai*e  distributed  in  the  quarteles  (barracks),  and  drilled 
under  couiineinent  till  they  have  acquired  the  idle 
and  debauched  habits  of  a  Chileno '  soldier,  which 
takes  away  all  desure  for  returning  home*  This 
barbarous  mode  of  raising  soldiers  is  practised  in  a 
country  pretending  to  be  free,  and  whose  coDstituiioa 
Stipulates  for  the  inviolability  of  every  man's  per- 
son ;  but  in  no  part  of  SouUi  America  axe  wb  to 

judge  of  the  degree  uf  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 

people  from  the  perusal  of  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tiona. 

Soon  after  I  was  settled  in  the  country,  I  found 

the  great  inconvenience  of  frequent  levas,  so  tliat 
whenever  they  happened  I  could  not  obtain  labourers 
for  numy  days,  and  this  oHea  occuned  at  critical 
periods  when  I  most  stood  in  need  of  their  servlees* 
A  number  of  the  natives  had  becoine  used  to  my 
ways  and  to  English  implements,  these  persons  were 
generally  selected  by  the  teniente,  in  the  hoipe  that 
I  wduld  procure  theur  ransom*   I»  therefoire»  applied 
to  tlie  supreme  government  for  licence  to  protect  the 
peons  in  my  service  from  leva,  which  was  always 
granted  while  general  0*Higgin8  remained  mpower; 
but  on  the  coming  in  of  Freyre  my  ])rivilege  was 
disputed  in  Quillota,  and  partially  infringed  upon : 
I  thei^ore  applied  to  the  new  supreme  government 
for  a  continuation  of  the  licence  i  had  eiyoyed,  which 
was  replied  to  by  a  reference  to  the  governor  of 
Valparaiso,  to   know  what  rif^ht  I  liad  to  claim 
such  a  favor:  general  Freyre  and  his  ministers 
were  personally  acquainted  with  me»  and  well  knew 
the  national  importance  of  my  establishmeni  at 
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Coneon :  the  reference  therefore  to  1117  well  known 
^gmny  ZeaUmo*  was  considered  by  nm  an  iusuiting 
wodeof  jr«fii0iiig*flgbt  vhichl  badntaontoekMi 
•f  aflrorduif  ptoteelioii  to  about  a  doson  penooi 
engag^  m  acquiring  the  use  of  handicraft  arto 
wfaksb  had  hitbfirto  been  uukaowu  iu  that  couuirjr  s 
<tf  oinino  I  dropped  tho  aiqplkafttfm  rathw 
the  i«teiried  Hiiiiiii»tioa  of  a  I  had  atao 

begged  an  exemption  firotn  prorata,  a  name  given  to 
the  impressinent  of  mules  and  horses ;  for  as  I  wa.s 
a  foreigner  my  animals  were  ahv  ays  seized  upon  in 
pnfeieic^ to  dMie ct  a natiTe;  I  alMdl  praantiy  de- 
lail  tha  nature  of  tliefle  prorata*. 

I  shall  here  rL4ate  a  circiuustance  which  took  place 
ia  consequence  of  this  refusal,  more  eepeeiaiiy  as  it 
b  lUiiilKativii  of  tko  mode  of  govenmiani  in  oomtry 
plaoam  and  fha  {HOtection  tiiat  fbrelga  settlers  are 
likely  to  eYpericaoe.  I  had  always  made  it  my  rule 
to  conform,  wherever  it  was  re(^uired,  to  the  customs 
and  {MreittdkeB  of  all  persons  in  Chile ;  i  Imd  fidbown 
mUmfy  too  niMch  kaily  and  iriadnfwa  towaids  tha 
aomtry  peof^,  aad  did  nindi  towards  the  ameli^ 
ration  of  their  condition  :  certainly  1  was  less  heeded 
mpon  this  account  than  the  natives*  my  equals,  in  the 
naigbbonnflg  aatatMy  who»  from  thair  tyxaniiiM»  lar 
qdffad  lear  m  tha  lahouriag  claawn;  ^emamg 
tha  Chilenoe  fear  and  respect  go  hand  in  hand,  and 

•  The  reply  to  my  application  wa.*?,  "  Let  the  request  be  re- 
ferred t0  tlie  governor  of  Valpianii.^i,  to  rcj^nm  ^vhat  claims  tlie 
Lriforrriijnt  has  to  the  privilege  solicited."  As  the  jurLsdictioa 
of  th  c  (^(ivcmor  of  Valparaiso  does  not  extent  heyond  the  town 
hem  which  I  was  diftaiu  thirteen  mile^  no  mifftukft  coaM  ariie 
M  to  the  intention  of  the  govenunent. 
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are  inseparable  from  each  other.  A  leva  some  time 
afterwards  took  place,  when  the  juts  of  Coacoji, 
who  kad  two  yean  bofim  baen  a  eoamon  laUmw 
In  1^  amplof,  oould  seidiar  nad  nor  write,  aad  waa 

therefore  incapacitated  for  his  situation,  came  to  rae, 
leiiiiig  me  of  his  mteution  to  seize  two  peons  in  ix^ 
atrrke^  the  ona  kecanae  he  had  not  been  ham  upon 
theeatate,  thedherbeoansehe  waaafoM%B  GnoK 

a  native  of  Guayaquil ;  he  ordered  me  to  ^ve  them 
up  to  Lim.  I  replied  I  should  resist  ao  treacherous 
an  intention :  determined  upon  carrying  his  petot» 
ha  went  to  the  goyemor  of  QuilIota»  and  stated  that 
I  hax\  secreted  two  deserters ;  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor, without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
troth  of  the  gave  him  an  order,  with  whieh 
the  Hdlow  came  to  me  next  morning  at  day  hteah 
with  his  pistols  in  his  belt  and  his  drawn  sabre,  at- 
tended by  two  armed  soldim^  telling  me  lie  was  eome 
te  take  away  the  men  fiem  my  kooae  by  fores:  on 
aseing  the  joes,  tke  men  who  were  at  work  aecreled 
themselves  t^ehind  the  house,  and  effected  tlieir 
eaa^  by  a  back  door  while  I  was  parlyiug  with 
tiiem.  I  then  told  him  they  were  no  longor  aboni 
the  praniseSy  wkick  ke  demanded  to  seaifck,  a  prf* 
Tilege  wliich  I  denied  liim,  aniiiug  uiyself  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  good  rifle.  The  fellow  re- 
tiled  and  kroi^t  with  him  six  aoldiefa,  aimed  wMb 
mnriKts  (some  of  whom  were  at  the  time  peens  in 
my  employ,  whom  he  called  out  upon  the  service,) 
threatening  to  enter  the  premises  by  feroe»  which 
howeveeke  had  not  eourage  to  attempt:  ke  retired, 
leaYing  the  soldiers  at  ray  gate,  giving  of^iem  to 
suSnr  no  one  to  pass  in  or  oi^    In  order  to  put  a 
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Btop  to  SO  daring  an-  outrage^  I  moimted  my  borae, 

and  lotk  with  all  speed  to  Quillota,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  where  I  saw  the  governur,and  stated  to 
luni  the  iadignity :  he  said  he  was  sorry  the  mistake 
had  ba^^floed^  ttid  gave  me  an  order  to  the  juea  to 
remove  las  ^uard,  and  desist  fmm  the  search,  upon 
the  assurance  that  the  men  were  not  in  my  bouse. 
I  was  absent  little  more  than  three  hours,  and  re- 
turned home  just  in  time  to  prevent  more  serious 
outrages.  The  juez,  bearing  of  my  absence,  bad  le* 
turned  to  my  house ;  had  entered  over  the  walls  of 
my  yard,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had  drawn  up 
his  armed  soldiers  in  array,  with  their  muakets 
loaded,  to  the  great  terror  cf  my  children  and  ser- 
vants :  the  spirited  conduct  of  my  wife  upon  this 
occasion  alone  o\  erawed  the  cowardly  rascal,  and  on 
the  very  moment  of  my  return,  he  was  taking  fresh 
courage  to  storm  the .  defenceless  rooms,  when  X 
arrived  with  die  order  to  oblige  him  to  desist,  no 
less  to  the  gratification  of  the  whole  neighbouriiood, 
than  to  the  delight  of  the  affrighted  soldiers,  who 
did  not  much  like  to  encounter  the  armas  de  fuego 
(fire-arms),  which  they  knew  I  kept  within.  This 
anecdote  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
persons  the  jueces  are,  no  less  than  the  governors 
of  provinces.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  in 
illustration,  but  this  I  trust  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

The  prorata,  of  which  I  promised  to  speak,  is  also 
another  of  the  great  hardships  which  the  industrious 
labouiers  suffer  from  the  tyrannit  al  abuse  of  ])ower 
by  their  superiors.  However  detrimental  to  .the  par- 
ties oonoen^  at  the  moment,  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
xatar,  that  is,  to  impress  horses,  troops  of  mules,  carts. 
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ftCi  whenever  it  is  desired  to  transport  stores,  goods, 
or  baggage  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  anotlier, 
be  it  for  the  public  service  of  the  state,  or  for  the 
private  accoinmodatiou  of  any  officer  of  government* 
whether  dvil  or  military,  or  for  the  convenience  of 
the  local  authorities  of  a  town.  Upon  these  oc* 
casioiis  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  sally  forth  upon  the 
highways^  aud  impress,  without  admitting  excuse  or 
delay,  as  mai^  single  mules  or  troops  of  mules, 
horses,  carts,  and  oxen,  as  he  requires:  these  are  sent 
'oflTto  perform  such  jouriiies,  or  to  do  suck  work,  as 
are  ordered,  without  the  owner  recei viug  the  smallest 
compensation.  This  often  bears  very  cruelly  upon 
an  arriero  or  muleteer,  whose  troop  may  have  come, 
a  long  distance,  perhaps  a' fortnight's  journey,  with 
heavy  loads  ;  and,  however  desirous  of  ol>taining  rest 
fur  hm  tired  beasts,  he  is  obliged  to  submit,  if  it  be 
not  convenient  to  the  soldier  to  seek  for  others. 
This  custom  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  is  one  of  a 
thousand  arbitrary  impositions  laid  upon  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  community,  to  keep  them  poor 
and  helpless :  they  submit  from  habit  without  op- 
poeition.  My  troop  of  mules  has  frequently  been 
sent  to  Casa  Blanca,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with 
hea^y  loads,  after  performing  a  hard  day's  work 
towards  Valparaiso  ;  and  if  my  muleteer  did  not  on 
these  occasions  attend  them,  the  poor  animals  would 
remain  to  starve  in  the  pound  in  which  they  are  in* 
closed  when  done  with.  Some  of  my  mules,  after 
such  severe  treatment,  have  been  kept  starving  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food  for  three  days,  before  I  could 
leain  where  they  were  to  be  founds  which  was  not 
always  easy,  as  I  lived  at  tiie  distance  of  dghteoi 
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miles  fiom  Valparaiso.  These  are  oniy  a  samj)le  of 
the  znasy  and  freqnent  ioconyenienees  a  foreigner 
must  expect  to  meet  with  who  settles  in  Chile. 

The  post-office  establishment  in  Chile,  though 
somewhat  better  managed  than  formerly,  is  still 
firom  the  nature  of  its  regulations  conducted  yery 
badly.  The  recent  improyements  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  post  from  Santiago  to  Val- 
paraiso, whereas,  formerly,  it  was  sent  only  once  a 
week ;  and  a  weekly  courier  is  now  dispatched  to 
Mendo6a»whereas»  formerly*  he  went  monthly.  The 
Valfparaiso  delivery  of  letters  from  Santiago*  a  dis^ 
tance  of  ninety  miles,  is  effected  in  eighteen  hours ; 
the  courier  carries  the  bag  tied  to  his  saddle.  The 
Mendosa  delivery*  a  distance  of  810  miles*  over  stu- 
pendous mountain  ranges,  is  generally  effected  in  six 
days,  whence  the  letters  destined  to  Buenos  Ay  res 
and  Europe  are  dispatched  by  the  post-office  esta- 
blishment of  Mendosa.  Some  days*  delay  generally 
takes  place  here*  so  that  the  delivery  between  Valpa* 
raiso  and  Buenos  Ayres,  on  an  average,  occupies 
twenty-six  days.  Communications  from  the  caj>ital 
to  Coquimbo  and  Concepciou  are  managed  in  the 
same  manner*  but  with  mudbi  more  dilatoriness*  and 
at  distant  intervals*  so  that  it  is  still  usual  for  com- 
mercial houses  to  dispatch  their  letters  by  propios, 
or  individual  expresses,  instead  of  the  ordinary  route 
through  the  posUoffice ;  but  in  this  case,  though  the 
parties  pay  the  great  expense  of  the  messenger*  the 
post-office  exacts  the  full  postage,  which  upon  ex- 
tensive correspondence  is  heavy.  The  Coquimbo 
courier  takes  in  the  routes  of  Aconcagua*  Quillota, 
niapel*  Petorca*  Guasoo*  and  Copiapo.    That  of 
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Coocfpciim  curin  the  eonegptmdnom  for  Ranea^ 

gua,  San  Fernando,  Curico,  Talca,  Chilian,  and  Con* 
oe[»don,  so  that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  post-office 
WitaMiihiBimt  is  trifluig;  they  knep  no  hones  on 
the  road)  Imt  btrgBiit  with  people  fop  aniniAls,  whleh 

the  courier  hires  at  the  rate  of  a  real  per  lea^it?— • 
two-pence  per  mile.  I'he  charge  o£  the  conveyaace 
of  a  single  letter  from  Meadooa  to  Santiago  is  four 
mis  (two ahiUingB);  from  the  litter  to  ValpHoiso^ 
two  rook  (one  ofaiUing),  donUSng  the  fmportloii  «f 
postage,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  letter.  On 
the  arrivmi  of  the  bags  at  the  post-office,  the  letters 
010  not  lUetribntod  by  postmen,  but  sn  alphsbeticol 
list  is  made  of  the  directions,  with  the  muofier  affixed 

upon  the  letter,  u  hich  list  is  placarded  outside  tho 
office  ;  and  a»  persuun  ask  for  the  numbers,  so  are  the 
eoneaponding  letters  delivered  upon  payment  of  the 
postage :  should  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  is  di- 
rected fail  to  pass  the  post-ofSee  and  examine  the 
list,  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown  aside  for  a  twelve* 
month,  as  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  list  of  the  un- 
oalled-for  letters  is  exhibited.  I  have  had  several 
letters  lying  for  me  in  the  post-office  for  two  years, 
when  I  have  discovered  them  hv  accidehL  in  the 
lists  when  I  have  visited  Santiago.  One  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  of  the  system  is  the  facility 
with  whidi  inquisitive  and  ill-disposed  persons  are 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letters  of  others 
without  chance  of  detection.  I  have  myself  lost  let- 
ters in  this  way,  and  I  have  known  others  engaged 
in  meceantile  transactions  become  great  losers  by 
this  nefarious  practice. 

In  the  chapter  upon  Chile  farming,  I  have  de- 
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scribed  the  nature  of  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  many  incitements  to  litigation. 

Under  the  existing  methods  of  testamentary  succes- 
sion,  hardly  a  family  is  known  that  is  not  engaged 
some  bow  or  other  in  tedious  law-suits :  at  one  time 
there  were  above  a  thousand  cases  pending*  in  the 
chamber  oi  justice,  ba^ides  a  greater  number  in  all 
the  other  courts :  there  are  more  law-^uits  pending 
in  Santiago  than  there  are  houses  in  the  town;  the 
extent  of  litigation  I  conceive  to  be  greater  there 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Several  cases 
I  found  to  be  pending  which  had  iasted  from  twenty 
to  forty  years ;  one  ease  came  to  a  hearing  when  I 
was  present  whicii  had  been  sixty-two  years  in  pro- 
gress; it  was  a  simple  case  of  mortgage.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  one  native  who  had  twenty- 
seven  law-suits  pending  at  one  time. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FINANCE. 

Iteccipt  and  Expenditure— Official  Statements. — Financial  dif- 
ticuities. — Government  insoivent. — Estantx). — Revenue  in  de- 
tail-— 1.  Tithes. — 2.  Roads.— S.  Canal  of  Maypo — L  Stamp 
Duty. — 5,  Customs.— 6.  Church  Property. — Causes  of  Dimi- 
nution ot  Hcvenue  from  Mines. — Tariti. — Loan  ne^)tiated  in 
London^Its  impudence. «-Conaequence8.—Conclu6ion.  * 


would  be  quite  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  ezigen- 
dee  of  the  state ;  but  such  is  the  corrupt  state  of  all 
connected  with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  that 
the  country  is  now  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable 
fipimdel  difficulties.  Subsequent  to  the  final  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  independence  of  the  country  In 
1817,  and  during  the  six  years'  direction  of  general 
Bernardo  O'Higguis,  the  resources  of  the  state  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  its  ezpendituie»  notwithstanding 
peculation  and  robbery  under  every  shiqie  at  that 
time  existed  to  a  fearful  extent,  both  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure.  Not  only  were  the  current  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  then  satisfied^  but  the  tremen- 
dous eocpencea  attendant  upon  the  reeoveiy,  and  I 
may  say  the  conquest  of  the  country,  were  paid  to 
the  liberating  anny,  under  general  Sau  Martin,  and 
to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayrei»,  which  provided 
that  army :  not  only  was  the  gigantic  task  aeooin* 
plished  of  driving  the  Spanish  forces  and  authoritiea 
from  the  soil,  but  a  large  militaiy  force  was  raised 
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smi  _:?ped.  which  ultimately  carried  active  warlike 
ja^ru:^*ai^  into  Peru.  Not  only  was  a  very  respect- 
^fym.  mni  iorce  also  purchased  and  equipped,  but 
c  Mst  efficient  marine  establishmenty  under  the 
miiiiiiaiiit  of  Lend  C6dirane»  was  put  into  actton, 
vteh  in  a  ahort  time  deared  the  Pacific  Oc^an 
^  every  Spanish  Vesse!,  and  opened  the  whole 
Itoe  of  coast  from  Galilbmia  to  Ghiloa  to  a  free 
commerce  and  foreign  trade.  It  certainly  redounds 
much  to  tbi  honour  of  Chile  that,  by  means  of  her 
own  resources  alone,  circumstanced  as  she  was,  she 
should  have  contributed  so  efficiently  toward  the  li- 
beration of  Lower  Pern ;  it  is  no  less  cvaditable  to 
general  O^Higgins,  that  he  shdold  have  so  ably  ap» 
prupiiated,  and  so  successfully  directed  the  means 
placed  at  hiii  disposal :  the  disgrace  attendant  upon 
the  subeequent  Joss  of  these  advantages  from  the 
pinecedhagsof  general  8an  Martin  does  in  no  d^ree 
attach  itself  to  the  government  of  Chile.  It  is 
true  that  during  these  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
government  was  greatly  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  its  financial  difficnltjes  fagr  die  British  merdianta, 
who  came  forward  witii  loons  of  money :  butastfaese 
Umns  were  secured  by  debentures,  which  -a  ere  after- 
wards received  at  the  custom-honse  in  payment  of 
datks  upon  the  impertation  of  British  geods» 
govefffuaent,  in  greet  measoie,  became  dqiendant 
\\\H>ii  foreigners,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  interests^ 
was  obliged  to  wink  at  connivances  existing  between 
tiMBA  and  the  custom-house  officers,  who  were  the 
y/my  organs  through  which  smuggling  transactions 
were  curried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  which 
HMity  agents  of  the  government  were  notoriously 
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ImowB  to  shaie.  The  produce  of  the  cufltonithouse 
had,  in  oomeqiieiioe  of  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
become  the  principal  branch  of  revenue,  so  much 
80  that,  while  the  importation  duties  in  the  ^rsit 
year  of  independencey  ]817f  amounted  to  ^WJHOO 
doUarSy  the  nett  receipts  in  the  year  1819  increased 
to  the  sum  of  1,4!66,571  dollars,  notwithstanding  the 
extenslFe  smugg^Ung  then  carded  on.  Owmg  to 
the  caofle  bef ore-inentioned»  the  government  had  its 
.revenufls  mortgaged  to  the  merchants ;  and  in  satis- 
fying the  many  claims  upon  it,  the  treasury  gave 
bills  payable  at  the  custoni-houhe,  the  demand  U|)on 
which  were  much  greater  than  the  amount  coming 
in  to  its  coffers :  persons  therefore  holding  these  de- 
bentures could  procure  the  moneys  which  was  always 
greatly  needed,  only  by  sellinij  them  at  a  consider- 
able discount  to  the  British  merchants,  who  alone . 
were  aUe  to  obtain  the  value  they  represented  by 
pa3ring  them  into  the  custom-house  in  discharge  of 
duties.  The  quantity  of  paper  money  constantly 
afloat  brought  it  in  time  to  a  considerable  discount : 
In  1S19  it  was  at  thirty  per  cent  and  afterwards  it 
increased  to  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent. 

Subsequently  these  debentures  were  mostly  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  and  it<  (U  1)1  was  nearly 
annihilated  when  general  Freyre  arrived  with  his 
troops  at  Valparaiso,  and  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  government.  One  reason  for  this  change  was  the 
condiu  t  uf  the  government  respecting  the  revenue, 
and  its  appropriation,  which,  it  was  said,  would  be 
wholly  refonned.  But  so  far  fipom  this  being  the 
case^  the  evils  complained  of  were  greatly  increased, 
and  j(he  revenue  of  the  state  was  misapplied  to  an 
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extent  hitherto  unknown :  that  this  was  80»  I  shall 
prove  from  the  statements  of  the  finance  minister* 

from  documents  and  from  information  derived  from 
the  best  sources. 

Government  paper,  which  had  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeaied  from  the  market  at  the  close  of  O'Higgins's 
power,  as  soon  as  the  ministry  became  shortened  of 
means,  was  re-is9ued  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  made 
on  the  extraordinary  stru^le  for  independence,  and .' 
bills  upon  the  custom-house  were  now  again  dis- 
counted at  a  loss  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent. 
The  minister,  finding  his  situatioii  very  critical,  re^ 
solved  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  mode  of 
raising  money :  he  was  aware  it  would  meet  with 
violent  oi^K>sition,  and  he  therefore  presented  to  the 
congress  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  national 
finances,  hoping  by  a  confession  of  their  insolvent 
condition  to  excite  an  alarm  in  the  country,  which 
might  enable  him  to  carry  his  further  designs  Into 
execution.  Every  one  knew  that  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  w  ere  in  a  sadly  ruined  state.  In  order  more 
efiectually  to  succeed  in  his  manoeuvre,  the  minister 
most  absurdly  and  indiscreetly  adopted  the  plan  of 
painting  the  state  of  the  finances  even  worse  than 
they  really  were^ 

Owing,  however,  to  the  pressing  difficulties  of, 
the  moment,  it  became  necessary,  as  one  of  the  first 
steps,  to  t'onfiscate.  or  at  least  lo  appropriate  to  the 
service  of  the  government,  the  whole  monasterial 
property  of  the  country :  this  was  certainly  a  dan- 
gerous measure,  and  great  iiuleed  was  the  courage 
of  the  minister  who  carried  it  into  execution.  A 
proper  application  of  the  money  thus  raised  might 
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have  relieved  the  temporary  pressure;  but  here 
again,  as  iu  respect  to  a  remittance  from  London, 
on  account  of  the  Chile  loan,  peculation  in  every 
shape  set  to  work  its  powerful  engines ;  and  that 
which  might  have  brought  into  the  treasury  coffers 
immense  sums  of  money,  was  undergoing,  when  I 
left  Chile^  a  distribution  among  fevonrites^  and  was 
sacrificed  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocratical  in- 
terest :  for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  haciendos 
in  the  e()uutr)%  belonginef,  T  believe,  to  the  Do- 
minican fraternity,  and  situated  in  the  plains  of 
Majrpo,  was  all  hut  given  to  a  needy  but  influential 
man,  partly  in  lieu  of  old  supposititious  claims, 
which  he  liad  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  uiuler 
the  government  of  O'Higgins,  and  partly  in  exchange 
for  some  mortgage  bonds  upon  this  property:  at 
the  same  time  that  another  person  offered  in  hard 
cash  for  the  estate  the  sum  of  120,000  dollars, 
being  double  the  anuiuut  of  the  estimated  sum 
for  which  it  was  sold  to  the  otlier  individual. 
From  these  powerful  sources  but  little  immediate 
relief  was  obtained,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
])r<>]>ose  "the  direct  contribution,"  a  species  of  pro- 
perty tax  upon  all  mercantile,  agricultural,  and 
other  property. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  the  minister,  think- 
ing  to  intimidate  the  monied  interest,  presented  to 
the  congress  the  report  before  alluded  to,  resjieetincj" 
the  financial  ways  and  means;  and  as  the  discus- 
sion of  its  merits  will,  more  than  any  other  evi* 
dence,  expose  the  weakness  of  the  country,  the  un- 
wortliiness  of  it^  governors,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
^»i«^ing  among  the  more  powerful  membem  of  the 
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eommxunty  of  Chile,  I  shall  prelude  the  sulgeet 
tkMl  a  ekstch  of  4he  revmm  as  it  stood  in  the  yew 
after  the  action  of  Chacabueo^ 

CStyy  of  an  qfi^ial  stalemenl  of  ihe  revenue  qf'  tht  reffuUic 

ChUe  m  ike  ifear  IS17* 

Qulntas  of  gold,  abmr,  and  copper   80^000 

Papal  buUs;  cnizada,  and  indidgeiioe   10,000 

Tenths,  xnchiding  four  narenoe   70«000 

Bridge  dutf  wd  tolb  per  enrdOlera   8,000 

10^000  Ddbto  oCooofiaeatunu!,  bj  leturnt  of   8,019 

Enooiuageiiieiit  of  mme^  adiries  deducted  5,000 

Bead  dntSea  ,   8,000 

Caiudef  Majpe   5^ 

18,000  Qukkalver   nil 

Stanipdu^   11,000 

Dutiea  on  Hour,  cattle;,  eatafalea,  &e.   84,000 

Datiea^m  iMMne-nade  apirita,  pulperiaa ....  84,000 

Bakm  and  taeaaut  dntiwa   8,000 

3,300   Imperial  missioiis   1 65 

Monthly  contributions    2^2,000 

50,000    Debts   nil 

35,431    Capitals  of  oonfiscatioiis   nil 


541,684 

Custom-house   375,000 

187^^00    Administration  of  tnljacco  ,   nil 

Produce  of  profits  of  the  mint    60,000 

■  afgoldandailYer  ,   250,000 


80M81  OrdinaTy   1,2£6,684 

Ezttaerdinaij . . . .  304,831 


Total, ....  dollars  1,580,915 


The  nett  revenue,  therefore,  putting  aside  the 
extraoniiiiarieB»  a]iK>uiited  to  1,S26^M  dollacB ;  two 
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ymn  aftefwanb  it  aaMnmled  to  l>Tfli»liT  doUan 
4  nals.  But  the  minister,  in  the  last  statement^ 
eyidentljr  wishes  to  impress  the  belief  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  since  the  rerotution  htLvm 
been  gradaalljr  decreasnig.  It  sfaoold  be  known 
tliat  no  annual  statements  of  the  revenue  or  other 
statistical  accounts  of  the  country  are  ever  puh» 
lished ;  oa  the  ooaitni7»  theyr  ore  studiously  con- 
eeakd  from  iSke  public  eye.  Circumstances  that 
need  not  be  named  put  me  in  possession  of  the 
documents  I  am  now  using*  The  minister  Bensb- 
vwte  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  the  year  18M»  the 
revenue  of  the  country  amounted  to  no  more  than 
95$9200  dollars.    The  following  is  liis  statement 

Tenths  (diesmoe)  

Duties  on  retail  of  rattle,  eatableii,  &c* 
Stamp  duties,  and  papal  bulls  ..•••••< 
Confiacatiimg.   ..•••••.•< 


Cmtom-hoBse  of  Santiago  during  nine  months  of 
this  year,  up  to  the  7th  of  November^  mcUiding 
Akavalao  

Cmmhami  of  VdLpaniMH  »  like  namiery  to 
theVdiofOelclMr  p.. 


955^0 

Add  by  supposition  three  months  cintom 

H 

j£  1,176,531 

7 

The  real  produce  of  each  item,  as  it  ought  and  is 
known  to  be  colieeted^  is  as  follow : 


20,S00 
12,787 
550 

2S«^7 


S8S^46  U 
34(7.397  H 
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Stale  qftiie  revaiue  of  Chile  in  the  if  car  1824. 


Papal  bulls  of  Cnirada^  and  indiilgeiioe   10^000 

Tenths  !   500,000 

Bridge  duties  and  roads  per  cordiUera   8,000 

Koad  duties  . .    50,000 

Canal  of  Maypo    10,000 

Stamp  duties.   20,000 

Duties  on  flour,  meat,  and  other  eatables    24,000 

Duties  on  home-made  spirits,  pulperias,  &c.   30,000 

Custom-house  (at  least)  ,   i, 000,000 


Ordinan-  ......  1,436,000 

Produce  of  confiKated  property  of  the  church  in  rents 
alone  ^Extnordinaiy  . .  200,000 


1,636,000 

£Btaneo  on  (ofaaooo  ,   400,000 

8,086,000 


The  last  item  iB  added  merely  to  show  the  whole 

amiual  ainount  of  thcievenue  of  Chile;  it  does  not 
'  come  into  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  but  is  kept  as  a 
distinct  acoount,  and  for  a  foreign  purpoee.  The  total 
amount,  therefore,  received  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  1824  could  not  have  been  less  than 
1,6^6,000  dollars,  whereas  the  minister  of  finance 
accounts  for  and  acknowledges  only  950»000  dol- 
lars ;  but  this  fact  is  of  little  moment  in  a  country 
like  Chile :  we  will,  however,  look  into  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  account^  and  examine  the  ministerial 
.  statement  of  that  year's  expences,  which  is  prepos* 
terous  beyond  all  former  example. 

The  expences  attendant  upon  the  government  of 
general  O'Higgius  never  approached  the  amount 
exhibited  this  year,  even  at  the  height  of  its  mi- 
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Utary  and  naval  struggles.  We  ought  to  bear  ia 
mind  that  Chile  is  now  in  a  state  of  peaoe>  and  that 
the  charges  of  its  administration  ought  to  be  much 
less  than  in  tlie  periods  of  the  greatest  national  ex- 
ertions. It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  charges  of 
government  were  increased  by  the  cost  of  the  naval 
armament  sent  to  Peru  in  1824,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Blanco^  for  that  was  defrayed  by 
an  extraordinary  levy  now  made  pennanent»  which 
I  have  not  taken  into  the  account  of  the  national  re- 
sources ;  the  equipintiiiL  itself  cost  about  100,000 
dollars ;  the  chief  expenditure  attending  it  was  the 
partial  dischai^  of  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  navy. 
This  extraordinary  sum  was  levied  by  taxes,  under 
the  name  of  patentes,  licences  claimed  from  every 
merchant^  shop-keeper,  retailer,  pedlar,  ship-owner, 
and  dealer. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  receipts,  aiul  as  a  proof  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
current  charges  of  the  year,  the  minister  of  finance 
presented  to  the  congress  the  following  items  of 
the  nfUionai  expenditure  of  Chile  for  the  year  1824. 


isff,ios 

8(^500 

47,900 

S09ilSO 

3 

514,849 

% 

SfiOO 

Direction  of  national  economy  according  to  recent 

36,520 

J00,000 

Dollars  . . 

2,497*925 

« 
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This  minlstaial  gCitanent  plaets  die  ccMmtiy  in  4 

terribly  insolvent  state  :  its  expenditure  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  is  to  be  satisfied  by  a  rerenue  of  little 
more  than  one  miUioiL   Theobjectof  the  miiiistiar'i 

application  to  the  congress  was  to  put  a  good  face 
tipoa  bis  scbemeSy  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  hacen«> 
dados  respecting  the  tax  he  had  projected  upon  the 
landed  proprietofs,  to  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  the 
measure  would  be  obnoxious.  But  these  too  cunning 
people,  strongly  averse  from  any  direct  taxation,  or 
from  any  measure  Aat  should  tmd  to  expose  the 
Talue  of  their  property  and  the  extent  of  their  in- 
comes, came  to  a  very  opposite  determination  to  that 
of  the  minister.  Reasoning  among  themaelTeB,  the 
UmdhoUera  said,  if  this  be  a  trae  statement  of  our 
condition,  to  what  a  situation  are  we  reduml  !  I^et 
the  minister  retire,  we  will  not  give  our  support  to 
any  audi  hnpish  expenditure  of  the  nsources  of  the 
country:  we  are^infiiet,now  worse  off  ^an  weeTor 
were  under  the  administration  of  O'Higgins,  from 
the  ruinous  prooeedii^  of  wlwee  ministry  the  pre* 
sent  men  came  expressly  to  deliver  us.  TUs  was 
the  persuasion  of  the  most  respectable  landholders  I 
met  with,  previous  to  leaving  Chile:  the  country 
was  divided,  party  spirit  among  the  few  most  in- 
terested ran  so  high  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  the  friends  and  advisers  of  Freyre,  who 
in  like  manner  were  determined  to  avert  the  glow- 
ing storm  I  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  congress, 
that  it  should  dissolve  itself,  and  place  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  director*— 4i 
measure  that  I  believe  has  since  been  carried  into 
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effect.  Benevente  attempted  to  retreat  fioili  MA 
critical  sitaatkni,  bat  the  parfywoidd  not  miAr  Mm 
to  do  so»  and  he  agmn  rmnwd  hto  AmctioiUb  It  is 
not  easy  to  foretell  where  these  turmoils  will  end, 
but  we  may  safely  predict  that  Chile  cannot  quietly 
progress  under  the  present  system.*  Tfae  great  body 
of  the  people  leel  no  interest  how  they  are  governed, 
or  who  governs  them  ;  the  persons  of  consideration, 
who  determine  who  shall  be  rulers,  are  a  small  body; 
and  as  these  persons  enjoy  ezdusite  privil^ge%  and 
are  permitted  to  defirarad  and  plunder  the  levenue^ 
the  members  of  the  government  are  left  to  do  nearly 
as  they  please,  without  the  least  check  being  placed 
upon  their  actions,  excepting  as  in  the  case  just 
quoted,  where  the  immediate  interests  of  theae  pri* 
vileged  persons  come  into  collision  with  the  neoesn* 
ties  of  the  i^overnment.  No  solid  advancement  can 
be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  country  while  its 
vCTy  feeble  resources  are  thus  swallowed  up;  no 
beneficial  measures  can  be  adopted  while  the  gross 
ignorance  and  intolerant  prejudices  of  even  the  most 
leading  personages  among  them  oppose  all  useful 
progress.  Before  any  essential  improvement  can 
take  place  in  the  country,  the  Chilenoa  must  aequira 
useful  knowledge,  and  gain  the  light  of  e]qierieiice  to 
guide  them  to  a  better  mode  of  action.  As  a  first 
step,  they  must  learn  tlie  advantage  resulting  from 
honesty  and  good  faith,  diaoover  the  good  policy  of 
adoi>ting  these  principlea  among  thonselves,  and 
oblige  their  rulers  to  have  recourse  to  them  in  all 
their  actions.    A  long  period  of  time  must  elapse  be* 

•  Since  tfaii  wm  wntti  the  wvnMum  iceoidediii  Afpwi^ii  A 
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fore  this  change  can  take  place  in  a  society-  eo  con- 
stituted as  that  of  Chile;  and  if  it  ever  be  effected  it 
must  be  the  result  of  such  a  conflict  of  parties,  such  a 
scene  of  trials,  as  Buenos  Ayres  suffered  during  a 
period  of  many  years :  out  of  these  convulsions  mudi 
good  may  result,  but  before  any  solid  goveruineiit 
can  be  established,  there  must  arise  men  of  talent, 
of  patriotism,  of  liberal  feelings,  and  of  honesty ;  a 

great  i)ortioii  of  the  people  must  be  taught  to  think 
how  they  can  best  be  governed ;  public  opinion  must 
be  created  before  any  solid  checks  can  be  placed 
upon  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But,  happen  whai 
it  will,  it  can  never  take  place  with  the  same  rapidity, 
nor  to  the  same  extent,  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
Buenos  Ayres ;  the  Chilenos  possess  little  of  the  vi- 
vacity, quick  perception,  or  mental  talent  observable 
in  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  existing  state  of  Chile  is  indeed  most  lament* 

able  ;  the  few  who  are  best  informed  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  condition,  but  they  know  not  how  to 
set  about  remedying  the  evil:  the7  feel  sensible  that 
there  exists  no  single  member  of  the  community  to 
whom  they  can  look  up  with  (  (^iifidence.  Conscious 
that  some  great  change  is  necessary,  they  entertain 
a  very  reasonable  apprehensicm  that  a  mere  change 
of  persons  will  only  increase  the  evil.  All  respect 
general  Freyre  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  but  consider 
him  incompetent  to  manage  the  helm  in  such  a 
period  of  difficulty  as  the  present :  all*  the  Chiknos 
with  whom  I  conversed  bceined  dii>i>osed  to  put  up 
with  their  present  bad  management  rather  than  risk 
the  hasard  of  exchanging  it  for  a  still  worse  govern- 
ment ;  San  Martin  they  say  took  away  enough  from 
them;  the  administration  of  O'Higgins  fleeced  them ; 
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the  present  men  have  stripped  them ;  and  another 
set  will  be  no  less  rapacious  in  fiiiiug  their  cotfers 
without  effectii^  the  least  good  to  the  country.  All 
parties  in  this  respect  are  alike,  and  they  therefore 
peekr  the  retentimi  of  the  present  men  in  power  as 
the  least  of  uiiavuitlable  evils  ;  but  sucli  a  state  of 
affairs  n^ver  can  remain  long,  aud  Chile  beyond 
doubt  must  be  torn  asunder  by  dissensions,  so  long 
88  no  right  mode  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of  public 
men  exists,  while  mutual  confidence  is  lost,  ami 
while  public  robbery,  without  restraint,  is  permitted 
among  the  governoni  of  the  state.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  resources  of  Chile  are  sufficient, 
if  properly  husbanded,  to  discharge  the  necessary 
ex])eTK  es  of  the  g()vernnK  nt  without  calling  for  the 
levy  of  fresh  imposts :  even  the  present  duties  might 
with  advantage  be  diminished,  and  yet  be  made 
more  productive.  I  shall  treat  briefly  and  suooes* 
siv  ely  upon  the  several  branches  of  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  its  financial 
system  was  founded  on  a  perfect  monopoly  and  ex- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  that 
the  iiiLasures  tcndine:  to  the  creation  of  its  revenues 
were  regulated  by  the  most  seihsh  aud  tyrannical 
principles.  Among  others  equally  notorious  and  in- 
jurious was  the  estanco,  a  monopoly  which  the  go- 
vernment claimed  to  itself  in  the  growth  and  sale  of 
several  articles  of  first  rate  necessity  with  the  Cre- 
oles. Among  the  principal  commodities  of  the  es- 
tanoo  were  tobacco,  foreign  wines,  and  spurits;  and  of 
these,  tobacco  yielded  almost  the  whole  product  of 
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(bSa  branch  of  revenue.   On  the  Padfie  coast,  Guay^ 

aqiiil  was  the  principal  place  of  culture,  but  the 
central  warehouses  of  the  king  were  in  Lima,  in 
Chile  no  tobacco  was  suffered  to  be  grown,  but  its 
supplies  were  entirely  drawn  from  Peru ;  no  person 
was  allowed  to  retail  the  article  without  obtaining  a 
previous  licence  from  the  government,  nor  to  pur* 
chase  any  but  such  as  came  direetlyfrom  the  govern- 
ment stores :  for  this  purpose  dep6ts,  all  subject  to 
one  general  administration,  were  established  in  every 
principal  town.  In  the  j^ear  1808,  it  appears  from 
an  official  document  published  by  the  present  minis* 
ter  of  finance,  that  the  nett  produce  of  this  branch 
of  revenue  amounted  to  the  sum  of  189,278  dollars : 
K  ought  to  have  netted  800,000  dollars  according 
to  the  return,  but  its  product  was  lessened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  value  of  the  stock  in  hand. 

Statement  cf  the  Estanco  of  Tobacco. 

The  nett  produce  of  the  several  administrations 

of  tlie  estanco,  in  the  whole  year  of  1808,  Dollars. 

produced  the  total  [imnunt  of  31S^1S 

Deduct  salaries  and  vLiriouB  chaifflfl»  vix.— • 

Salaries  of  management   17j^5 

Fiaght,  caniage,  rent,  pottage,  and  other  ez« 

penetf   10,859 

The  tohsMo  acooont  hss  been  doited  as  bdow  SA^tS» 

256,834 

Deducting  the  diminished  yalue  of  the  present 
Mdck  coupBed  wHh  that  cadatiBg  ia  ia07.*  ^S^M 

Ddkniawa 

After  the  revolution*  which  established  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  Chile,  in  1817,  the  produce  of  the  es- 
Unco  was  187*500  dollars ;  but  the  action  of  Cliaca- 
Imeo  took  place  on  the  ISth  <^  February  of  that 
fear,  and  the  patriot  troops  did  not  enter  the  capital 
till  the  beginning  of  March  :  if,  therefore,  under  the 
confusion  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
tfaiiigs,  and  under  an  entirely  new  adminietratton  of 
ptaatuDB,  the  eetaoco  netted  thai  sum  in  the  course  of 
ten  toonths,  we  may  condnde  it  ought  not  to  have 
produced  less  than  300,000  dollars  under  the  royal 
government.  Owing  to  the  robberies  and  the  smug- 
glii^  frauds  upon  the  revemie^  which  quiddy  ezhip 
hiled  tiieiMelves  as  the  leading  objects  of  the  most 
influencia]  persons  in  the  patriot  government,  the 
produce  of  the  following  year  amounted  to  little  or 
aolhiiig:  suhsequently  it  became  so  kmngaeonem^ 
that  the  government  abandoasd  the  monopoly,  and 
'  declared  the  whole  trade  of  tobacco  fiee  from  all  re» 
strietion,  and  in  coniinon  with  all  other  jGfeneral  mer* 
chandiae  it  became  importable  from  all  parts,  upon 
the  paynant  of  certain  duties.  The  heavy  charges 
levied  upon  Ihe  iiftrodnction  of  all  foreign  commodi* 

ties  opened  an  extensive  door  to  smuggling,  but  that 
in  tobacco  more  especially  was  carried  on  to  so 
shmneluiancEitenty  thatfor  a  long  while  it  ceased  to 
yield  n  revamie  of  mom  than  MfiOO  doUars  per  an* 
num.  After  the  assumption  of  ihe  govemmeat  by 
general  Freyre,  one  of  tlie  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties that  presented  itself  was  the  obligation  just 
Hm  entstkd  npcm  the  country,  of  pacing  the 
aocndng  tntnesi  and  charges  upon  the  loan  negiK 
tiated  in  London,  amounting  annually  to  a  sum 
litUe  short  of  400»000  dollars ;  the  absolute  iuabiiity 
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on  the  part  of  the  government  to  satiafy  ao  heavy  a 

call,  especially  under  its  increasing  difficulties,  was 
notorious*  1'his  induced  a  number  of  native  mer- 
chants and  landhoklersy  conjointly  with  the  resi« 
dent  British  commercial  agents,  to  propose  to  the 
minister  a  scheme  which  should  rid  him  of  this 
frightful  biurden :  they  ofiiered  to  take  upon  them- 
selves  the  punctual  dischatge  of  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  provided  the  ancient  royal  monopoly  of  the 
estanco  was  renewed  and  granted  to  them  upon  cer- 
tain advantageous  stipulations ;  they  proposed  to 
pay  off  the  whole  of  the  deht  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  all  intermediate  accruing 
interests,  upon  conditions  that  the  importation  of 
tobacco  should  be  prohibited  to  all  but  themselves; 
that  they  might  have  the  right  of  growing  it  in  the 
country  in  lieu  at'  importing  it,  if  they  i)referred; 
that  tliey  should  have  the  monopoly  of  selling  it  at 
the  price  they  chose»  and  also  that  they  should  eiyoy 
the  exclusive  trade  in  every  other  article  fomaerly 
estancado  by  the  Spaniards.  This  monupuiy  was  to 
continue  secured  to  them  for  the  above  term,  and  the 
government  was  to  grant  them  a  capital  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  the 
scheme  into  execution.  The  preliminaries  of  this 
trea^  were  agzeed  upon,  but  not  finally  settled* 
when  Freyre  annulled  the  but  new  eomtHMian  he 
had  adopted,  and  called  together  another  congress; 
which  no  sooner  met,  than  the  half-finished  treaty 
was  submitted  to  them  by  the  estanquistos  under 
somewhat  altered  features :  all  the  former  clauses 
and  obligations  were  retained  excepting  one»  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  important,  that  pmjfUiifA^ 
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prrndpal  ofAe  hm  at  the  end  of  the  term  express- 
ed :  thisi  article  was  suppressed,  and  the  cuntract  was 
agreed  to  and  ratified ! !  It  may  be  justly  wondered 
how  this  circiunstanoe  happened,  but  it  is  only  necee- 
sary  to  know  the  Chilenos,  and  to  learn  that  ahnost 
every  body  of  influence  and  of  capital  had  a  share 
m  the  propofied  company,  and  that  empenoa  were 
not  wanting  to  carry  through  the  desired  object  wiA 
the  requisite  success. 

The  minister  in  his  report  states  this  to  be  a  most 
fortunate  haigain  for  the  country :  so  it  may  be  in 
one  sense,  since  by  the  mode  followed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco^ 
no  greater  sum  than  S0,000  dollars  per  annum  was 
for  a  long  while  obtained ;  indeed  the  greatest  sum 
known  to  be  collected  by  the  patriot  government 
whiie  the  estanco  was  in  force  never  exceeded  200,000 
doUars.  In  order  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  misnm- 
nagement  to  its  true  source,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hiquire  what  are  the  advantages  the  ei>tauquistos  are 
likely  to  derive  from  their  bargain. 

llie  tobacco  consumed  in  Chile  is  mostly  brou|^t 
from  Guayaquil  and  Peru,  in  the  pure  dried  leaf, 
twisted  into  long  thin  bundles,  called  masas,  each 
weighing  one  pound;  these,  under  the  royal  estanoo 
administration  of  the  Spaniards,  were  usually  retailed 
at  three  reals  and  a  half  per  masa :  after  the  patriot 
government  had  thrown  open  the  trade^  and  esta- 
blished its  free  importation,  upon  the  payment  of 
regular  and  heavy  duties,  a  fiur  competition  reduced 
its  price  to  three  reals  and  even  to  two  reals  and  a 
half  per  masa.  The  average  consumption  through* 
oat  the  whole  territory  of  Chile  is  aUowed  to  be  two 
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miUloiis  of  masaSk  or  poimday  of  tobaoM.  WMite 

view  of  cultivating  in  Chile  the  tobacco  plaat  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  the  new  estanco  com- 
pany immediately  purchased  certain  estates,  and  are 
now  making  preparations  fior  an  eitenaive  cnltnre  of 
this  plant :  they  calculate  upon  very  reasonably  in- 
deed upon  established  data,  that,  provided  no  politi- 
cal obstacles  intervene  to  prevent  them,  they  will 
succeed  in  producing  it  in  a  marketaUe  stale  for  half 
a  real  per  pound.  '  The  new  administration  of  the 
company  commenced  its  operations  at  tiie  beginning 
of  the  year  18124,  previous  to  which  it  was  obligatory 
upon  every  holder  of  the  commodity  to  hand  om 
his  stock,  however  large  or  small,  upon  being  satisfied 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  remuneration :  but  this  value 
was  determined  by  the  contpam^  iUe^^^  which  pii»> 
ehased  up  all  the  tobacco  in  the  country  at  two  reals 
and  two  reals  and  an  eighth  per  poimd :  several  per- 
sons, and  among  them  some  Englishmen,  had  pre- 
viously qieculated  beyond  their  actual  means,  and 
upon  credit,  in  the  puiciiase  of  a  lai^  stock  of  to- 
bacco, in  the  full  expectation  that  the  company  would 
be  obliged  to  buy  it  of  them  at  a  fair  profit.  But  here 
th^  were  mistaJcen,  and  it  is  supposed  they  will  be 
nearly  mlBed  by  the  adventure  i  theeempany,  aware 
of  their  movements,  it  is  said,  made  them  fair  offers 
in  the  beginning,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  accept, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  placed  them- 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  the  privil^ed  indivldualsi 
who  have  felt  aggriev«l  that  the  offers  which  they 
made  were  treated  disdainfully.  Every  pulpero  and 
dealer  has  been  obliged  to  take  out  a  lioeiice,  and  to 
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place  a  {)ainted  sign  over  his  door,  before  he  can  be 
aUowed  to  sell  tobacco*  uegm,  or  other  especie^  es- 

compaof,  after  the  manner  itf  our  ej&- 
dae  eatabliahment  in  England^  only  that  it  ia  more 
inquisitorial  and  open  to  abuses,  is  fully  empowered 
to  enter  every  house,  search  all  stores  suspected  to 
contain  unregisterad  tobacco,  to  pry  into  the  hooka 
of  lioenaed  dealer8»  and  exaaffine  peraona  on  oath  aa 
to  receipts  and  salea :  indeed  the  privil^es  it  enjoys 
are  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  a  country  that 
pretends  to  have  launched  into  independence  upon 
the  jnindplaa  of  unahackled  oonunerce,  and  the  un- 
eontroUed  enjoyment  of  dvil  freadodi.    Theae  deal- 

ers  are  allowed  a  certain  per  cciitage  upon  bales  uf  the 
especies.  The  price  hxed  by  the  company  for  the 
lelail  <tf  tobaoco  ia  five  xeato  per  pound.  Now,  cal- 
culating that  the  annual  expencea  of  the  monopoUata 
will  be  amply  covered  by  the  Intereat  and  utility  of 
the  half  million  of  dollars  given  to  them  by  the  go- 
vanunentt  we  may  estimate  as  follows  the  probable 
reramaa  of  the  new  eataaoo  conqpany : — 


riT  \ROE8. 


To  9.000,000  }>oundKof 
tob«icco,  lit  half  a  real 


To  the  myment  cf  the 
•nnual  diiideade 
on  the  London  loan, 


per  pound  12i 


kn  1^250,000 


hidadug  charges  . .  42  • 


550,000 

Bthuioe  icmahiing  as 


the  mmmgl  of 

tlM  ertanco  oompaiijr  700,000 


DoUeii  1,250,000 
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In  this  statement  we  mm,  by  approiiniation,  at 
tlie  probable  advantages  which  this  privileged'  body 
will  derive  from  their  bargain :  the  first  Uvo  years 
before  their  arrangenieiits  have  become  fully  organ- 
ized they  will  probably  make  little  more  than  com* 
mon  interest  for  their  advances,  but  every  year  af> 
terwaids  their  profits  will  accumulate  prodigiously: 
estimatiug  the  annual  revenue  of  700,000  dollars, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  (while  money  in  Chile 
is  worth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  interest) 
during  the  period  of  seventeen  years,  sinking  the  first 
three  years  of  their  charter  as  unproductive,  we  shall 
find  accumulated  a  snm  little  short  of  iwefUjf  mU' 
Uons  qfdMmts :  but  let  ns  rednce  the  probable  an- 
nual  profits  on  the  score  of  contingencies  to  two- 
thirds  of  our  estimate,  say  to  500,000  dollars,  and 
calculate  the  accumulation  that  must  ensue  in  the 
same  term  of  years,  and  we  shall  find  a  product  of 
fourteen  millions  and  three  quariers  oj  dollars  ; — a 
monstrous  privilege  to  be  aiiowed  to  a  private  com- 
pany, in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  ooiintry» 
at  the  expenoe  of  the  community,  and  that  too  of 
the  industrious  part  the  least  able  to  afford  it. 

If  we  examine  into  the  political  tendency  uf  the 
estanco  monopoly,  we  shall  find  it  one  of  the  most 
injurious  measures  that  can  be  conceived :  it  stiflM 
at  the  root  of  every  free  principle  of  commerce,  not 
only  in  its  immediate  eilects,  but  indirectly  in  many 
ways.  The  only  excuse  the  government  has  been 
able  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  the  measure  is,  that, 
however  injurious,  it  is  unavoidable  :  nmny  have 
replied  to  this,  *'  If  necessity,  then,  has  driven  you  to 
the  adoption  of  the  measure,  why  not  suffer  it  to  be 
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imder  your  own  control  only  so  long  as  difficulties 
press  upon  your  finances  ?  "  To  which  the  minister 
thos  replies  in  his  report  or  expose  of  the  national 
weakness  :  "  Few  who  look  upon  our  necessities  can 
deny  the  advaiita^  of  the  estanco,  but  some  are 
anxious  that  it  should  be  administered  by  the  repub- 
lic :  bat  let  us  look  to  the  fact  that  even  the  Spanish 
government,  in  180B,  conld  obtain  out  of  the  estanoo 
only  a  iiett  produce  of  183,278  dollars  ;  let  uis  ob- 
serve that  we  were  then  ruled  with  union  and  energy 
by  a  Qrrannical  government ;  that  we  then  obeyed 
with  the  humble  resignaticm  of  slaves ;  that  the  to- 
bacco stores  of  Peru  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
auUiority  ;  that  Chile  had  not  to  advance  funds  for. 
the  purchase  of  the  monopolized  article  ;  that  an  un- 
changeable established  order  reigned  throughout. 
Now  every  thing  is  quite  opposite,  and  yet  we  have 
the  advantage  presented  to  us  by  the  proposed  plan 
which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
annually  400»000  .dollars,  a  sum  that  will  be  paid 
for  us  in  London.'' 

This  statement,  though  containing  some  truth,  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sophistry;  the  short  and 
plain  fact  is,  that  the  company  is  not  the  speculation 
of  a  few;  but  that  all  the  i  nfluendal  persons  in  the 
pita]  have  be^  allowed  a  share  in  the  pfomised  golden 
har\  est :  htiice  the  true  source  of  the  dangerous  mo- 
noi)oiy.  Here  again  we  have  before  us  another  sad 
example  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Chile  doing  any 
good  far  herself,  when  all  those  who  should  be  htr 
chief  supports  unite  hand  in  hand  to  sacrifice  the  best 
interests  ot  the  country  to  their  own  private  advan^ 
tage. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  olmrvatiam 
neiative  to  ibe  diffmnt  hrmchm  oi  the  mUAmiri 

1.  Tithes. — The  tenths,  or  diezmos,  colkcted 
throughout  America,  under  the  Sjiaiusli  goveiiuueiUt 
bekMnged  to  tbe  klog  of  ^Mun  by  a  special  esteoaioD 
of  the  pafial  authwity,  which  gave  to  him  the  pa- 
tronato  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  :  the  church  was 
|daced  under  his  e8i)ecial  keeping,  and  for  this  pur« 
it  was  that  he  eoUeeted  the  tenths*  one  fourth 
of  wUdi  was  distributed  among  the  azdibishops  and 
bishops,  another  quarter  among  the  deacons  and 
canons,  a  third  quarter  was  given  to  the  curates, 
and  the  remaiader  was  devoted  to  the  buildinif  aS 
drarahes.  In  the  couise  of  time,  however,  the  king, 
in  cahes  where  it  could  be  afforded,  ap])i  opriated  a 
eonsid^able  portion  of  these  revenues  to  other  pur- 
|KiBeB»  ailowing  to  all  the  members  of  the  church 
certain  eonsideraUe  filed  sakries.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  diezmo,  like  many  other  important 
branches  of  the  revenue^  was  farmed  out  to  iadlvi- 
dueis  in.severat  k(s»  eorreqpondiiig  with  tbe  several 
pravmces  in  the  kingdom ;  these  were  put  up  to 
public  tender,  and  granted  to  the  highest  bidder: 
by  him  the  right  of  gathering  titiies  was  leased  oat 
again  at  a  eeoaideraUe  profit*  in  amali  p<Mrtiona  cor* 
responding  with  the  smaller  districts  to  other  iodi^ 
vi duals,  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the  best  they 
could  of  the  right  they  had  acquired  by  purchase. 
The  sjstenou  therefore^  lost  the  charm  which  had  £or«> 
meriy  invested  it  when  claimed  immediately  by  the 
ehnrch ;  hut  it  was  only  when  it  became  a  secular  com- 
merce tiiat  the  people  even  thought  of  evading  its  .col- 
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lection  whenever  they  could  find  opportunities  of 
doing  so:  it  ceased  then  to  be  paid  with  thesMiie  good 
will  as  fomeriff  nnAil  at  length  it  came  to  be  conei- 
dered  by  tiie  peasantry  ae  a  eerere  impoeitfon  vpoa 
them.  This  system  of  collecting  the  tithes  exists  in 
Chile  to  the  present  day,  except  that  the  patriot  go- 
wnment  appropriates  to  itself  ahnost  the  whide  of 
the  tenths  by  dimimshing  the  salaries  of  the  elergy : 
for  instance,  the  bishop,  whose  income  used  to 
amount  to  40,000  dollars  per  annum,  was  curtailed 
to  a  salary  of  7000  dollars;  that  of  a  deacon  to  4000 
dollars;  wad  that  of  a  canon  to  9000  dollars. 

It  is,  however,  only  within  the  Isst  two  or  three 
years  that  the  tithes  have  netted  an  increasing  reve- 
nue to  the  government.  Formerly  they  were  leased 
oat  in  three  great  divisions,  Coqnimbo,  Santiago,  and 
Conoepdon,  each  prodndng  about  95,000  doDars: 
the  system  of  tendering  for  these  purchases  opened 
a  door  to  collusion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  took  oti  all 
responsibility  from  the  superior  authorities,  in  such 
manner  that  each  dieimm  held  his  administration 
of  the  tenths  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  tennre. 

One  of  the  good  effects  attendant  u{>on  the  change 
of  O  Uiggins*s  government  was  the  breaking  up  of 
Hife  monopoly  which»  like  many  other  remains  of 
Spanish  habits,  had  stall  eontlnned  in  ffxistenoe.  By 
ihe  division  of  tithes  into  smaller  lots,  and  the  sepa- 
rati(>n  of  the  right  of  collection  of  living  stuck  from 
that  upon  the  product  of  the  soil,  a  more  open  com* 
petition  was  produced:  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  that,  while  formerly  the  tenths  nemr  prodnesi 
above  75,000  dollars  per  luinum,  they  have  recently 
brought  into  the  treasury,  according  to  the  report  of 
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the  finance  iniimter,  249»650  dollars.  But  this' 
amouDt  affords  no  criterion  as  to  the  sum  actually 
exBCted  from  the  people ;  and  herein  oonaistB  the  in- 

siijx  rahle  objection,  as  well  as  the  (laiigi  roiis  j>olicy  at- 
tendant oil  t\m  mode  of  collection.  The  people^  fully^ 
aware  that  they  are  unjustly  paying  a  tax  to  a  set 
of  individuals  who  have  no  claini  either  on  them,  or 
upon  the  state,  feel  sensible  that  the  amount  exacted 
is  two  or  three-fold  that  which  is  really  paid  over  to 
the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  nation:  this  idea 
never  occurred  to  them  under  the  Spanish  regime, 
where  no  one  ever  entertained  any  notion  beyond  tliat 
of  implicit  obedience  under  an  unvarying  uniform 
system — ^Ideas  which,  more  especially  in  this  case, 
were  rigidly  inculcated  by  the  established  clergy;  but 
since  these  duties  liave  assumed  a  still  more  secular 
character,  since  the  clergy  have  ceased  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  their  collection,  and  since  produce  of  all 
kinds  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  these  notions 
have  become  supplanted  by  others  of  an  opposite 
character.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  tax,  left  to  a  more  open  competition,  has  lately 
produced  such  an  increased  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  when  we  reflect  that,  witliin  these  few 
years,  wheat  upon  the  tiirebhiug  ground  seldom  bore 
a  higher  value  than  four  reals,  or  half  a  dollar  per 
fanega;  whereas,  after  intervening  years  of  dearth,  we 

liave  witnessed  in  the  season  just  passed  a  most  pro- 
ductive crop  of  wheat,  which  is  not  likely  to  sell  for 
less  than  three  dollars,  or,  at  the  lowest,  two  dollars 
andan  half  perfan^a,  while  in  the  intermediate  sea- 

sons  the  price  has  never  been  less  than  three  dollars 
and  a  haU,  seldom  below  five  dollars,  and  has  more 
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thaa  once  attaiued  the  value  of  twelve  dollars  per  fa- 
aega,  even  in  the  capitaL  Now,  as  all  Jdnda  of  ^grU 
euitiiTBl  produce^  in  yean  of  abundance  as  well  as  of 
aearcity,  have  acquired*  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  a  great  increase  in  value,  it  follows  that 
the  revenue  of  the  tithes  ought  to  have  increased 
eonaiderablj.  A  aimilar  advance  in  the  value  of 
eatHe  hae  talcen  place  tiuronghont  Chile ;  a  fiit  oz» 

that  used  to  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  now  fetches 
sixty  and  seventy  dollars ;  a  i:o\\\  formerly  worth 
eight  doUarSt  is  now  saleable  for  twenty^ve  or  thirty 
dollars ;  a  calf^  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
old,  out  of  which  ages  it  is  customary  in  Chile  to 
select  the  tithe^j,  was  worth  in  1820  only  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1824  they  were  com- 
monly sold  for  ten  dollars.  I  have  myself  sold  calv^ 
of  fifleen  months  old  for  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
each.  The  same  comparatively  increased  value  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  p^rain, 
garden  produce,  and  fruits  of  every  description 
throughout  Chile,  a  country  which  is  no  longer  the 
seat  of  excessive  ahundanoe  and  cheapness  which  it 
was  formerly  represented  to  be. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary rise  of  prices :  the  increase  of  popula- 
tinm,  no  doubt,  lias  had  some  effect,  so  has  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  provisioning  of  shipping, 
and  the  maintenani  e  of  the  anay  and  navy ;  but  all 
these  added  together  will  not  account  for  the  varia- 
tion of  prices  between  those  of  the  present  and  tliose 
of  former  years.  We  may  look  for  an  explanation 
with  greater  certainty  to  the  inc reused  and  more 
general  distnbution  of  capital  throughout  the  coun- 
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•  -pite)  the  last  few  years  the  competition  pre- 
^Bssm^  m  M  more  open  and  free  internal  commerce, 
jtMh  ui-ating  a  facility  of  producing  at  all  times 
mmttiM  mulBttf  whadt  fonnerly  did  not  exist.  Ins 
grcsL^Y  iBereased  the  eonsimiption. 

In  Chile,  under  the  Span  is }i  iiile,  the  only  pnr- 
cteBOS  were  a  few  men  of  large  capitals,  ho  cora* 
MMd  together  to  regulate  the  markets  at  their  plea«> 
mBt^f  when  the  fanner  or  holder  of  prodnee  was 
ohli^ed  to  send  his  stock  to  warehousing  agents  in 
the  ports,  where  perhaps  it  remained  for  many 
ttontfaSy  and  at  length  was  sold  very  firequeatly  ati 
Vmtug  pifee.  The  cause  tor  the  increased  value'  of 
produce  has  by  the  natiw  been  hivarlably  attributed 
to  the  account  of  scarcity ;  but  this  I  ani  persuaded 
has  not  operated  to  any  great  extent,  as  i  cannot 
believe  the  scarcity^erer  existed  to  the  degree  re^ 
presettted.  It  is  extamiely  difficult  to  arrive  at  anif 
certain  information  in  sudi  a  c  ountry  as  Chile,  or 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  data  that  may  guide  us 
Ivward  any  statistkal  estimate  of  the  extent  aod 
(ipabAlties  of  ita  lesomcces.  Anxious,  howmr,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  wheat  annnaUy  raised  tn 

the  several  provinces  of  the  country,  I  instituted 
the  most  diligent  inquiries,  and  obtained  a  series 
ef  data»  which,  though  not  founded  on  positive  re^- 
tataSi  maj^  perhaps  be  admitted  as  apprendmataons. 
The  go^'emment  has  never  made  it  an  object  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  actual  returns,  and  it 
baa  been  the  interest  of  the  diesmeros  to  eoaoeal  the 
Ml  tnrtb :  the  Ibllowfng  table  must,  therefore^  be 
received  In  the  view  in  which  it  has  been  firauned: 
in  ihe  iirst  column  is  placed  the  names  of  die  die- 
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tricts  ;  in  the  second,  the  amount  of  tithes  eoUeeted 
in  fim^gtts  of  two  and  a  half  bushels  each ;  and  In 
third,  the  quantity  of  wheat  aetually  pfodooel 
in  like  measures. 


Amount  of  Total  miantity 
titheiool-     of  whaA 
kcted  In      reaped  in 


Aconcagua,  San  Felipe ....  7000  . .  70,000 

Putatudo    3500  85,000 

Santa  Hosa  and  Curimon  7000'  70,000 

Santiago  and  Colina   4000  «.  40,000 

Quillote   2000  80,000 

Casa  Blaiica   1000   .  .  10,000 

Melipilii   1000  10,000 

jRnncegua  •••••  4000  40,000 

San  Fernando    8000  « •  80,000 

Talca   4000  40,000 

Peturca   400   •  •     4,000  . 

Illapel    200  2,000  - 

Giiasoo^  Coquimbo,  €k>piapo    ^»0Q  6^000 

Other  smaller  places   1400  14,000 

Coiict'pcion,    inchiding  the 

country  southward  of  I'alca, 

and  northward  of  theBiobio  21,000  .  •  810^000 

Fansgas  65^000  . ,  650,000 


The  annual  amount  of  wheat  eiqKxrted  horn  VaU 
pavaiao  to  the  ports  of  Peru  used  to  rwey  from 

120,000  to  200,000  fanegas;  during  the  last 
years  there  has  been  no  exportation  wiiatever,  Peru 
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being  supplied  principaUy  from  the  United  Stotet 

of  North  America :  say  tliat» 

The  quantity  of  wheat  aiinuallf  sent  to  Fanegas. 

Peru  from  Valparaiso  used  to  be   160>000 

The  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  annually 
from  Concepcion  to  Peru   40>000 

Total  amount  of  export  of  wheat  in  fanegas  200,000 


Deducting,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported from  that  raised*  as  before  shown,  we  ascer- 
tain nearly  the  amount  ecmsumed  in  the  country: 
now  as  the  population  of  Chile  cannot  exceed  600,000 
souls,  we  find  the  quantity  of  450,000  fanegas  of 
wheat  consumed  by  this  number  of  persons,  which  is 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  each  individual  per 
annum,  without  deducting  the  quantity  put  by  and 
expended  in  s(j\\'ing  the  laud  for  the  next  year's 
crop ;  the  amouut  consumed  by  each  person  iu  Eng- 
land is  eight  bushels  yearly  i*  a  remarkable  differ* 
ence  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  Chile  the 
pour  people  eat  very  little  bread,  their  supj)ort  con- 
sisting chiefly  upon  maize  under  different  shapes  of 
masamorra,  chococa,  and  harina  tostada:  of  French 
beans  (frijoles),  pumkins,  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
vegetables. 

•  Tlie  popuktimi  of  Paiu  ii  iteted  to  bo  714,000,  tlie  annual 
oomnmptiim  of  bread  it  951,536^719  pounds,  equal  to  S5S  pounds 
ftr  eacb  penon:  ihc  quantity  of  flour  or  wheat  fWm  wbi^  tbii 

is  made  is  thus  calculated  S52  j-  :s  282        or  4^  buBhcLs  of 

^heat  connuned  by  each  pexBon. 
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t.  Th£  Duties  upon  Roads.— When  the  finther 
of  the  late  director  was  president  of  Chile,  under 

the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  amon^  the  ]>rin- 
dpal  objects  of  his  care  were  those  of  making  new 
loads  aiEid  repairing  old  ones.  The  hce  of  the 
eonntry  between  the  metropolis  and  its  sea^-port, 
has  been  noticed  as  a  very  undulatory  suiface, 
formed  by  many  ramifications,  proceeding  from 
three  principal  forlcSt  which  strilce  off  from  one 
moontainons  ridge^  branching  from  the  main  Cor* 
dillera  towards  the  coast  These  ramifications 
have  already  been  described,  together  with  their 
gorge,  ravines,  valleys,  and  table-heights:  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  the  three  forks  present  ridges 
of  suddenly  steep  ascent,  known  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  Cutstas,  each  are  about  1000  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  their  bases  ;  no  roads  for- 
merly existed  over  these  cuestas,  other  than  mere 
beaten,  irregular,  and  stony  tracks,  whidi  with 
difficulty  were  passable  by  loaded  mules :  the  traffic 
from  V  alparaiso,  therefore,  used  in  former  times  to 
be  by  way  of  Melipilli,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  over 
the  cuestas,  for  this  route  trends  round  the  base 
of  their  termination  along  the  bed  of  the  river 
Maypo  Tliis  distance  was  above  forty  leagues, 
whereas  the  actual  geographical  distance  is  no  more 
diaa  twenty-two  leagues.  Don  Ambrosio  O  Higgins 
conceived  Uie  idea  of  shortening  this  route  by  making 
new  loads  over  the  several  cuestas,  whidi  should  be 
passable  as  well  by  carts  as  by  mules,  so  that  the 
conveyance  of  goods  from  the  coast  to  the  capital 
might  be  greatly  facilitated.  This  great  work  he 
emcttted  with  much  skill  and  judgment,  and  we 
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have  here  presented  one  of  the  most  lasting  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  the  president^  and  one  q£ 
the  greatest  omaineats  the  couutiy  can  boast  of. 
These  roads  have  been  cut  in  a  ^-^mg  line  aUMg 
the  steep  sides  of  the  cuestas,  the  most  fimuiBUe 
spots  bein^  chosen  to  facilitate  a  commodious  access 
and  egress ;  tiiey  present  gradually  inclined  planes 
about  twenty  feet  wide»  and  the  requisite  pieea»« 
tions  have  been  tak«a  to  prevent  the  drahuoig  waftan 
flowing  down  the  mountain  slope,  from  approodui^ 
the  main  road.  By  this  work  the  journey  was 
shortened  to  nearly  two-thirds  its  former  Hia^np^ 
being  now  reduced  to  thirty  leagues. 

This  road  under  the  Spanish  goTenuneol  wis 
kept  in  exodlent  repair ;  and,  to  defray  the  expence 
of  maintaining  it,  a  very  small  toll  of  half  a  real  (or 
threepence)  was  levied  upon  the  entrance  to>  and 
departure  firom»  Valparaiso^  of  eray  mule  laden 
with  merchandine.  But  no  sooner  was  the  patriot 
government  established,  and  the  traffic  of  foreiirn 
merchandize  as  well  as  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
had  increased  to  an  extent  before  unknown^  than 
the  government  bethought  itself  of  the  utility  of 
propriadng  the  tolls  to  the  revenue,  first  exacting 
half  a  real,  and  subsequently  a  real  upon  every 
mule  load,  and  in  proportion  upon  every  cart  load 
proceeding  by  this  route.  ThsorigiBalolgcctof  dio 
impost,  however,  quite  escaped  the  reooUeetion  of  the 
p^ovemment,  so  that  duiiug  a  period  of  eight  years' 
most  rigorous  exaction  of  the  toll»  not  one  dollar 
waaeipoDded  upon  repairs;  in  consequence  of  whidk 
the  roads  are  in  many  places  going  rapidly  to  decay : 
this  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  perhaps  no  coun^ 
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tiy  in  tlio  ^\  f)rM  pfraentB  better  materials  for  roafl 
making  than  Chile. 

The  govmmiciit  likeirte  esitabllshed  another  Mit 
ef  tolls  upon  the  road  leading  to  Qnillota,  Acon- 
cagua, La  Ligua,  and  the  northern  road  to  Co- 
quimbo.  As  by  this  route,  Valparaiso  is  almost 
whoilf  sapplied  with  pravisions  and  fruite  for  the 
nae  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  consiimptf  on  of 
Ihe  shipping,  the  trM^  along  this  rood  k,  pst* 
haps,  greater  than  that  upon  the  route  of  thfe  eaf- 
pital.  The  roads  from  Aconcagua  and  Quillotft 
pvesent  only  beaiten»  nigged,  and  stony  tracts  on  the 
side  of  the  hills  in  many  places  where  the  valley  I9 
hsrpassable:  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  in  no  degree 
cleared  t!he  way;  so  very  nigged  is  the  track  that  a 
stranger,  unaccnstomed  to  Chileno  roads,  would 
wonder  low  it  was  possihfte  fiEMr  n  loaded  latde  to^ 
pass  along  ^  hat  die  dioiteHty  of  a  Chiileno  anlero' 

exceeds  that  of  any  other  muleteer  in  the  world ;  it 
may  be  said  of  them,  that  the  art  of  managing 
mules  is  the  only  one  in  Which  the  natives  of  Chile* 
displiqr  the  least  ability.    Ambrosio  CHiggiiiiii 
conceived  the  plan  of  coMiileting  the  noMliem 
road,  and  had  actually  commenced  it,  when  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  put  an  end  to 
this  vaMk  and  nnieh  Mqnired  public  work :  lie  iiad 
abeady  AsisM  the  cart-road  over  the  Siete  Iler- 
raanas,  a  series  of  hilly  ridges  jutting  into  the  sea 
between  \  alparaiso  and  the  Viiia  dt  la  Mai*,  a  small' 
valley  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  former.  At 
Omt  ftrstf  bteakuig  out  of  the  revolutidn  tiitf  Maf 
nMM  passaliile  by  cttfe,  as  F  whs  assunedhy  en  estates 
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proprietor,  wlio  braiglit  aloi^  this  raid*  in  Tehicks, 

all  his  family  and  household  effects,  in  moving  to- 
wards the  capital ;  but  in  1819»  I  surveyed  it  with 
modi  aUeatixm,  with  the  ezpectalion  of  being  able 
to  eoiiTey  by  land  to  the  place  of  my  estabtishment 
certain  valuable  artidea  which  I  was  very  miwil* 
liii^  to  risk  by  sea  :  it  was,  however,  impossible  to 
attempt  the  conveyance  even  of  a  sledge,  the  road 
w^  80  completely  broken  np  by  the  ralns^  from 
the  want  of  timdy  and  trifling  repairs.  Notwith- 
standing the  bum  annually  exacted  from  the  poor 
muleteers,  upon  whom  the  tax  alone  falls,  the  road 
of  the  Herman  as,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  since  I 
have  been  in  Chile  has  become  almost  impassable 
by  mnles  s  had  no  more  than  100  dollars  been  ex- 
pended every  year  in  repairs  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  it  would  have  been  maintained  in 
good  condition  as  a  serviceable  cart  road. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  revenne: 
when  the  toll  exacted  on  tiiese  roads  was  no  more 
than  half  a  real  per  load,  they  were  farnied  out,  like 
many  other  of  tlieir  taxes,  to  private  individuals, 
the  one  for  20,000  dollars,  the  other  for  22,000 
dollars  per  annum :  when  the  tolls  were  doaUed, 
some  portion  was  given  to  the  municipal  adminis- 
tratiun  of  the  town  of  V alparaiso,  the  greater  share 
remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  This 
branch  of  revenue  cannot  produce  less  than  70,000 
dollars,  whereas  the  sum  actually  exacted  from  the 
muleteers  is  not  less  than  100,000  dollars.  In 
having  placed  in  my  statement  of  the  revenue 
60,000  doUars  as  the  product  under  this  head,  I 
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cannot  feQ  to  be  oonsiderahly  below  the  sum  actuaOy 

received. 

S.  Canal  of  Maypo. — This  was  a  vorv  useful 
public  work»  commenced  many  years  ago  under  the 
Spanish  goTenunent.  Between  the  river  Maypo 
and  the  capital  there  exists  a  tract  of  fine  level 
ground,  which  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture  had 
been  heretofore  useless:  it  occupies  au  exteut  uf 
many  square  leagues:  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
waste  barren  land  so  contiguous  to  the  metropolu 
would  become  of  immense  value,  could  it  only  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  irriiration.  The  water  of  the 
river  Mapocho  is  wholly  consumed  iu  the  irriga^ 
tion  of  its  own  fertUe  valley,  in  the  supply  ne- 
cessary for  the  metropolis,  in  watering  the  vil- 
lage of  Renca  and  the  lands  lying  to  tin  north- 
ward and  westward  vicinities  of  Santiago.  A 
canal  was  cut  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  May- 
po plain»  near  the  foot  of,  and  parallel  to,  the 
Cordillera,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Maypo  entered  the  southern  i>art  of  this 
plain:  its  courne  runs  northward  for  about  nine 
leagues,  and  it  has  a  sufficient  dedivi^  to  enable 
Its  surplus  water  to  fiow  into  the  river  Mapocho 
above  the  city.  On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  the  work  was  not  half  finished  ;  but  as  it 
proceeded,  irrigation  was  afforded  to  the  bordering 
plains:  in  1817»  before  the  work  was  completed, 
the  revenue  produced  by  the  annual  renting  of  irri* 
gating  channe  ls  amounted  to  5,500  dollars.  About 
two  years  ago  the  work  was  finished,  and  this 
brought  by  for  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
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portion  of  ground  into  cultivation :  the  proprietor- 
ship of  these  lands  has  lately  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  government,  the  whole  of  these 
fine  tracts  fonnod  parts  of  estates  belonging  to  se- 
veral convents.  The  quantity  of  ground  thna 
brought  into  cultivation  siiice  the  year  1817  has 
trebled  in  extent,  and  in  placing  this  item  of  the 
fevenne  at  10*000  doUara,  we  are  certain  of  falling 
below  the  truth. 

4.  Stamp  ])uTird~AooordiQg  to  the  official  state- 
ments of  1817,  the  returns  upon  stamps  during 
that  year  netted  11,000  dollars;  since  tbien  the 
duties  have  been  doubled,  J  may  say  in  many  cases  ' 
tvebled;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  notorious  mal- 
appropriation  of  the  stamps  by  the  government 
pfiicers,  tliis  branch  of  the  revenue  wouki  uett 
from  50y000  to  80,000  dollars  per  annum.  In 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  same  system  formerly  prevailed 
to  a  no  less  degree  of  enormity ;  but  during  the  last 
substantial  reforms  there,  no  sooner  was  the  distri- 
btttioa  of  stamps  and  the  collection  of  duties  placed 
uffder  proper  checks,  than  this  item  of  revenue  in* 
CBsaaed  five  «r  six  Ibid.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in 
placing  20,000  dollars  as  the  amo\int  of  the  revenue 
acsfeually  seceived  into  the  treasury  under  this  bead, 
(lie  ran  b  cQOSiderably  below  the  actual  amount. 

|L  CiTSTOV-Houss. — ^In  the  foragoing  part  of 
this  chapter,  I  have  stated  the  amount  of  thijS 
bcanch  of  revenue  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the  na- 
tifimd  independence  what  it  is  now  quoted  to  be  by 
Ihe  niinisterial  official  reports  and  what  it  ought  to 
prqduee  under  the  «dsting  trade  of  the  country,  anil 
a  more  honest  system  of  management. 
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I  h«?«  dMwiMre  aUiided  to  the  iiMde  in  wbldi 

the  duties  upon  the  custom-house  were  pai(],  and 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  oon^band  introduction 
of  fodgn  goods*   It  now  remains  to  say  a  few 
wofds  upon  the  mode  of  levying  the  customs.  Tho 
duties  are  always,  after  the  Spanish  system,  est!-' 
mated  and  levied  at  so  much  per  cent  upon  a  va- 
luation, not  determined  by  the  market  ]>rice  of  the 
artldes,  hat  by  the  arbitrary  vsluatlon  of  the  vistas* 
or  cDstom-hoase  searchess :  it  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible  for  a  merchant  to  calculate  u])<)u  tlie  actual 
cost  of  introduction  of  foreign  goods ;  but,  as  the 
govraimieDt  of  Cliile  doss  not  allow  their  offiesrs  a 
suffidcnt  sahuy,  they  are  obliged  to  connire  with 
the  mmhants,  both  in  6Tnu<;n;ling  and  in  fixing 
under-val nations,  receiving  from  the  latter  a  pro- 
portionate bribe.     Similar  parcels  of  goods  may 
at  one  time  be  valued  in  the  custom-hooM  at  1000 
doUarSy  at  another  100  dollars,  and  the  nsnal  tariff 

duties  paid  thereon  accordingly  ;  the  difVerence  is  a 
robbery  to  the  state,  no  advantage  whatever  results 
to  the  fordgn  manufacturer,  but  goes  entirely  into 
tlie  podosls  of  the  customiijiiouse  effioersy  merAaat8» 
and  agents.  The  foreign  agent  can  dispose  of 
goods  with  greater  facility  in  proportion  as  he  is 
ill  favour  with  tlie  custom-house  officers,  and  the 
fate  he  pays  is  regulated  by  the  mutual  under* 
standing  existing  between  them :  the  fidr  mefdumt 
who  has  no  such  means  at  his  command  cannot 
stand  in  the  market  against  such  unequal  drcum- 
stanoss. 

The  foidgn  Inde  of  CSuie,  therefore^  like  all 
matters  in  state,  justk)e,  and  police,  is  maintwiied 

by  empino,  intrigue,  and  bribery. 
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According  to  the  latest  tariff  that  I  have  seen,  the 
duties  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  into 
Chile  are  twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem ;  this  is  upon  all  goods  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation not  particularly  specified  in  the  tariff ;  and 
upon  goods  so  specified,  such  for  instance  as  wines, 
spirits,  made-clothes,  furniture,  and  other  things, 
the  manufacture  of  the  country,  double  duties,  or 
fifty- three  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  levied.  The 
general  duties  above-mentioned  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Rentas  generales  

Almoxarifazgo  

Subencion  (to  support  war  charges) 

Impuesto  

Averia  (convoy  duty)  

Correspondencia  •  

26^  per  cent  • 


15  percent. 
7 

I 

TT 
I 

2 


Upon  the  entry  of  a  foreign  ship,  the  master  or 
consignee  is  obliged  by  the  law,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  anchoring  in  the  port,  to  deliver 
into  the  custom-house  two  manifests — the  mani- 
fiesto  por  mayor  is  the  gross  account  of  the  bills  of 
lading — the  manifiesto  por  menor,  which  is  a  new 
regulation,  is  the  particular  account  of  the  contents 
of  each  package :  this  latter  is  very  vexatious,  as 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  consignee  to 
state  these  contents,  and  the  law  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily disregarded  in  this  particular,  no  less  than  in 
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that  for  tlie  tune  of  detiraring  in  the  nwnifeete; 
wUch  k  generaUy  delayed  a  week,  in  which  time 

full  opportunity  is  allowed  for  connivance  with  the 
vistas.  Upon  l)emg  landed,  all  goods  are  placed 
in  the  eu8tom<^oii8e ;  the  8toie*]cBe9er  taking  an 
aeeomit  of  the  marks  whidi  are  diecked  againet 
the  manifest,  and  the  consignee  obtains  an  order 
from  the  administrador,  or  chief  officer  of  customs, 
to  deliver  such  goods  as  he  applies  for :  with  this 
order  the  merchant  receives  the  goods,  at  whidi 
time  the  packages  are  opened  by  the  vista,  who 
puts  upon  the  margin  of  the  order  such  a  valuation 
as  he  pleaseSt  and  upon  this  valuation  thm  is  no 
dieck  whatever,  and  the  packages  are  immediately 
carried  oil  to  the  merchant's  warehouse.  This  va- 
luation fixed,  by  the  vista,  is  then  carried  to  the 
administrador,  £rQm  which  a  reduction  of  two  per 
cent  is  made  to  fordgners  and  six  per  cent  to  nft» 
tives ;  and  upon  this  reduced  valuation  either 
twenty-six  and  a  half,  or  fifty-three  per  cent  duties, 
are  levied,  according  to  the  description  given  in  the 
tariit 

Three  years  ago  the  single  and  double  duties 
amounted  to  thirty-six  and  a  half,  and  seventy-three 
per  cent. ;  hut  at  that  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
general  call  of  the  mercantile  classes,  the  alonvala 
duty  of  tell  per  cent,  was  remitted,  and  ostentatious 
parade  was  made  by  the  government  respecting  its 
generosity  in  this  great  reduction  of  customs. 

The  minister  of  finance,  in  order  to  coiinterba^ 
lance  this  loss  to  the  revenue,  invented  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  duty,  which  he  called  el  derecho  de  aumen* 
tadoB — the  augmentation  dufy.   This  financial  in- 
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witkNi«Utib6rto  imheaidmf  in  the  dviliscd  eomtriflB 

of  Euro2>e,  is  due  only  to  the  genuis  of  the  sage  po- 
litical economist  of  Chile. 

Two  custom-houses  were  established :  la  «diMiH«» 
the  princdpelf  was  fij»diii  Valpaniso^  la  adoaittt  the 
fenonl,  in  fiaaUago;  in  both  of  which  fixnlgn  goods 
can  now  be  pasiiud  witli  equal  facility,  whereas,  for- 
merly, the  passing  of  goods  could  only  be  effected 
IB  SantiagOb  while  the  dehTeriee  in  the  port  were 
nade  conformable  to  the  oiderB  obtained  from  the 
heeds  of  the  department  in  the  capital.   This  ia  so 
far  advantageous,  as  a  consignee  can  now  manage 
with  only  oue  establishmeut»  whereas,  formerly,  two 
were  requisite,  and  he  can  now  at  once  dispatch  all 
his  goods  in  the  "  principal  ciifltom4ioiise*'  ofVal« 
paraiso;  but  in  case  of  his  having  so  passed  his 
goods,  aiid  he  desires  at  a  future  time  to  send  them 
ia  prafiarence  to  the  maricet  of  the  capital,  where  a 
male  certain  demand  generally  ezistBy  he  cannot  do 
80  wMiont  pawing  the  tame  goods  once  mote  tfarou^h 
the     general  custom-house"  of  Santiago;  in  this 
]>rooess  the  goods  are  subjected  to  a  new  valuation, 
which  in  the  capital  is  necessarily  angmented  by  the 
dutiea  already  paid,  by  the  heavy  expenses  of  land- 
ing  and  warehousing  in  the  pui  t,  and  by  the  ex- 
travaguut  co6t  of  carriage  over  ninety  miles  of  diffi- 
cult road,  upon  the  backs  of  mttlaa ;  and  this  ai^ 
mentad  value  may  alao  be  still  more  increased  fay  the 
Uicreased  a?anige  a£  that  particular  market.  T1» 
visUi  of  the  **  general  custom- house'  is^  directed  to 
asctriaiu  this  augmented  valuation  oi  goods  so  in- 
tiodNMd*  and  unon  this  increaaad  valuation  tiM 
owinrafthe goods,  vte  may  have bouglitthemof  the 
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CO«8igiiee»  hm  to  pay  new  duties  at  the  same  rate 
per  c^iL  «8  was  paid  on  llieir  first  iatrodiMstioA  into 
ValpaKaisa 

This  may  be  besi  exemplified  by  two  cases,  wIMl 
came  iminediately  under  my  cognizance :  in  tha 
cne  case  a  quantity  of  goods  were  bought  in  Vjf^^^ 
misQ  of  a  merdumt.  datias  paid^  Uiey  JMl  passed 
through  ^tihe  principal  caston-lKNisa»*'  uadior a 
luation  of  littteu  dollars ;  they  were  now  sent  to 
Santiago,  where,  in  the  "  general  custom-house"  they 
wm  vs-valnad  at  aeventy  doIUus ;  an  additiioiaal 
dntf  of  tvaKy-oKK  and  a  ludf  per  emt  was  tbere- 
Ibre  levied  upon  the  awoaiit  of  fiflf-fivo  dollara»  tha 
augmented  valuation,  and  the  o^vne^  had  to  pay  four- 
teen and  a  half  dollars  augmentation  duty  for  goods 
wluch  he  had  bought*  indudiag  duty,  f<nr  twenty 
dollars.  The  other  caae  was  in  a  cask  of  nails  in« 
troduced  into  Santiago  by  an  original  oonsigiiee,  who 
bad  paid  duties  in  Valparaiso  under  the  valuation  of 
dollars:  arrived  in  Santiago,  the  value  of  the 
cask  was  dedarad  to  be  fi97  doUan.  and  fiwah  duties 
of  twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent  were  aoeordingly 
exacted  upon  the  augmented  value  of  188  dollars. 
This  rate  of  valuation  is  arbitrary,  and  presses 
diMjrnpon  the  smaUcardealer,  and  £sir  trader  ;  but 
witii  those  natives  and  foreigners  who  maintain  asi 
understanding  with  the  vistas*  the  valuations  are 
moderate,  in  proportion  to  the  bribes  and  gratifica- 
tions given  to  the  ^"^^tiiiining  ufiicers.  This  law 
Ofwratea  as  well  upon  goods  recently  introduced  so 
lyon  these  which  have  been  a  long  while  warAoMod 
after  paying  the  first  duties. 

6.  CuuiiCH  rKOFERTY. — The  value  obtained  by 
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the  confiscation  and  seizure  of  monastic  property, 
and  the  spoliation  of  tiie  churches  has  been  very 
great,  yet  but  little  money  has  found  its  way  into 
the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Qoillota  at  the  time  the  eeisure  took  place,  when  the 
public  authorities  robbed  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
silver  ornaments,  the  friars  and  heads  of  convents 
tiiemselves  assistii^  in  the  general  plunder.  The 
mere  rents  alone  of  the  confiscated  estates,  which 
consist  of  the  most  valuable  cultivated  lands  in  Chile, 
would  constitute  a  very  considerable  itein  of  revenue 
to  the  state,  but  it  does  not  seem  the  wish  of  the 
ministry  to  retain  them  as  fiscal  property;  a  desire 
has  rather  been  displayed  to  appropriate  them  as 
much  as  possible  among  certain  favoured  partisans 
by  artihciai  sales  and  similar  subterfuges.  One 
instance  of  this  came  within  my  knowledge*  as 
before  stated :  instead,  tha«fore,  of  being  retained 
as  portions  of  the  national  revenue,  and  applied  to 
the  alleviation  of  its  diditulties,  a  great  part  will 
be  squandered  among  a  small  class  of  individuals. 
In  statinff  the  nett  revenue  derivable  from  the  con- 
fiscated  monasterial  lands  at  200,000  dollars,  after 
deducting  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  friars, 
I  am  certain  I  have  quoted  it  below  the  actual 
amount 

ftoime  of  Seignorage  at  ike  Mint   DiOies  m 

BuUim,  Duties  on  product  of  Mines, — In  my  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  mines,  and  jiiiiiiiig  opera- 
tions of  Chile,  1  have  entered  fiilly  into  the  causes, 
of  the  utter  annihilation  of  this,  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  revenue :  from  the  offidal 
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report  of  1817»  it  wiU  have  been  seen  that  the 

8eignorage  at  the  mint  yielded   ....  60,000 

Duties  on  bullion   250,000 

Duties  on  product  of  mines   80,000 

Dollars  890,000 


I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  in  the  year  1824, 
according  to  the  return  of  the  iutendente  of  the 
mint»  the  total  produce  did  not  amount  to  the  sum 
necessary  for  discharging  the  salaries  and  the  ex- 
peaces  of  inaiutaiiiin^  the  mint  establisliineut. 
Having  already  catered  so  fully  into  the  subject*  it 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  those  observations,  and 
the  reflections  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

National  Expenditure, '■^'Sotwitbatanding  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  in  spite  of 
tlae  outcry  against  useless  expenditure  raised  by  the 
party  Off  general  Freyre*  as  the  ground  for  ezdudii^ 
general  O'Higgina  from  the  government,  the  ez- 
pences  of  the  state  since  this  change  in  the  directory 
have  been  nearly  double  of  what  they  were  pre- 
viously.  Among  other  modes  of  increasing  the 
calls  upon  the  treasury,  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
public  money  has  occurred  in  granting  salaries  to  the 
members  of  the  congress,  who  are  the  mere  tools  of 
the  reigning  party,  and  under  the  head  of  national 
economy,  a  most  useless  and  absurd  expenditure  has 
been  invented,  both  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of 
above  60, 000  dollars.    The  cxpences  attendant  upon 
the  adiuiuibtratiouof  iiuance  are  preposterous  beyond 
example,  being  nsarly  twenty  pv  cent  upon  the  last 
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year  s  receipts,  if  the  official  return  of  the  finance 
minister  is  to  be  credited;  for  wMk  he  states  the 
netl  reeeipts  of  the  leraiiie  st  near  l/HM^fiOO  of 
doUflis^  he  brings  a  charge  upon  its  oidleetioii  and 
niaiijigement  of  210,000  dollars.    In  the  army  esti- 
mates, a  tremendous  and  unjustifiable  charge  is  made 
atatime  when  the  nation  requires  no  armed foroe* 
er  «l  nMlnot  aboTe-9000  soldlara  Ibi^the  protection 
oTIhe  pMrrtnee  ef  Concepdon  ag&inst  the  inmptiOftt 
of  the  Indians,  and  for  all  other  usefiil  purposes; 
yet  a  large  standing  army  is  maintained  at  an  ex-^ 
pence,  amounting  to  a  sum  one^ibnf  A  greater  than 
tile  total  receipts  of  the  treasury^  according  to  Hfe 
computed  statement  of  the  minister.    Under  such 
egregious  inismanagcment  of  the  public  resources,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  ministry  should  be  reduced  to 
giesd  straightft  to  satisfy  the  increasing  denand^F 
upon  its  coffers :  indeed  from  sill  the  Samples 
have  had  of  Chileno  ministers,  we  may  be  assured 
that  were  the  annual  receipts  of  the  treasury  multi- 
plied twenty  fold^  means  would  be  found  for  its- 
mi8iq>propriation :  the  national  finances  can  never 
be  dear  of  difficulties  so  long  as  the  same  irre^ 
sponsible  system  exists  in  Chile.    I  shall  dismiss 
the  subject  of  the  revenue  by  alluding  to  the  direct 
contribttthm^  and  the  appropriation  of  the  loan  ne* 
gndated  upon  Ihe  Stodc  Exdiange  of  London  by 

the  minister  plenipotentiar}'  from  Chile. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attempt  of  the  government 
to  estabtirii  a  "  oontribudoo  direeta>"  ti^  first  per- 
manent direet  tax  ever  levied  vepiM  the  mcoM  port 
of  the  community.  Pormeriy,  forced  tind  temporary 
contributions  were  raised  in  periods  of  urgent  wantythe 
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quota  uponeacJi  person  bein^  arbitrarily  apportioned, 
but  they  were  only  had  recoujrse  to  whai  there  was  no 
othflor  altcfnative «  the  oniis  cni  thcBe  monumis  lEtaus 
nlly  fell  wpoii  the  oommerdal  rltMPii,  or  upon  tboM 
who  refused  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  party  in 
power,  most  of  the  bacendados  and  other  privileged 
persons  being  omitted  purposely.  Sinee  the  rained 
state  of  the  finanoei  has  been  appafent,  and  ft  kaa 
been  made  evident  thai  some  peomiavy  leviea  avs 
necessary,  the  "  comerciantes,"  or  trading  class, 
fearing  the  recurrence  of  old  times,  have  begun  to  talk 
loudly  on  the  mustka  that  neariy  all  the  bHrthena 
of  the  stale  ahonld  be  made  to  faSk  upon  trade  alone; 
and  thai  the  tandholden,  who  by  the  efl^ects  of  the 
revolution  Iiad  doubled  and  trebled  the  value  of  their 
estates,  should  not  be  made  to  bear  an  equivalent 
slMve  with  Oem  in  eontcibationB  to  the  wivwmii, 
This  has  emboldened  the  mimster  to  propose,  in 
imitation  of  the  example  set  by  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
dii»ct  eontrihutifm  which  oiUs  equally  upon  all  per- 
aeas  le  eontribnte  to  the  wants  of  the  slate  acosnU 
ing  to  their  incomes.  The  Ghilenos  bave  hitherto 
been  remarkable  for  the  impHdt  obedience  shown 
on  every  occasion  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  au- 
thorities, whatev^  party  happened  to  be  in  power  ; 
hardly  an  instance  is  known  of  any  attempt  at  roi- 
sistanoe^  even  in  those  cases  which  met  with  general 
disapprobation,  or  that  wounded  their  most  ^  iolent 
prejudices.  The  patient  manner,  in  which  the  peo- 
ide  submitted  without  a  remoBstranoe  to  the  eonfis- 
eadon  of  draxdi  property,  surprised  all  Hie  Wogfd ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
manner  in  which  the  measure  was 
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effected.*  No  measure  could  liave  been  more  op- 
posed to  the  general  wish  of  the  people ;  nothing 
ever  offended  their  prejudices  more  violently ;  still 
with  their  usual  inanition  not  a  murmur  was  heard 
in  public,  notwithstanding  that  in  private  all  com- 
plained, held  up  their  hands,  inuttered  a  prayer  aud 
crossed  themselves,  whenever  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned: at  that  time  it  was  well  observed,  that  when- 
ever the  goviemment  should  decree  that  every 
Chileno  should  wear  a  ring  through  his  uose,  few 
would  be  found  to  disobey  the  supreme  mandate.  * 
The  hacendados,  however,  considering  themselves 
exempted  by  a  kind  of  natural  right  from  personal 
exactions  of  all  descriptions,  formed  at  once  the  re- 
solution  not  to  hubinit  to  the  direct  contribution; 
the  gain  acquired  by  this  class  of  the  community  by 
hoaest  as  weU  as  by  dishonest  means  was  extremely 

*  On  this  occasion  the  Chileno  government  appeared  to  have 
followed  the  example  pursued  by  the  Spanish  court,  in  accdui- 
plishing;  the  dis^iolution  of  the  very  extriiordiuary  religious  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  ponse'^sed  power  aiui  address  sufficient  to 
have  withstood  that  arbitrary  act,  had  n  jirevious  intimation  of 
such  intt;ntion  reached  the  ears  of  the  fraternity.  But  in  tlie  pre- 
sent instance  the  friars  were  possessed  of  no  political  authority  or 
address;  they  were  without  means  and  defenceless:  the  conduct 
»hown  to  them  was  therefore  m^n  and  despicable.  Throughout 
Chile  at  one  hour  of  tlic  sume  day,  or  rather  it  was  in  deep  raid- 
night,-  the  military  governor  of  every  town  attended  by  a  military 
guard,  took  possession  of  e\  cry  conve  nt,  seizing  all  the  hooks  and 
drn  uracnts  of  the  seveml  brotlierlicMKls :  no  one  would  quarrel 
with  the  nuni^try  on  the  score  of  the  act  alunc,  which  in  the  state 
of  the  country  was  in  every  way  wise  and  judieious ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  performing  it  was  disgraceful  to  those  who  ordered  its 
execution  :  it  bore  the  appearance  of  perfonnuig  an  act  of  which 
they  were  ashamed. 
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great  :  each  was  desirous  to  conceal  the  extent  of 
iiis  means,  especially  the  more  influendal  among 
them,  who  had  acquked  fortunes  by  means  they  did 
not  like  should  be  made  apparent:  the  tax  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  inquisitorial  measure,  which 
wonld  lead  to  exactions  from  them  greater  than 
they  could  apprehend:  not  only  were  their  fears* 
excited,  but  their  pride  was  wounded,  and  a  report 
of  a  measure  which  was  seriously  contemplated 
by  the  government  two  years  before  was  indus* 
triously  circulated  among  them:  whether  this  be- 
lief was  founded  upon  any  actual  arrangement  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  before  I  left 
Chile.    It  was  believed  that  the  government  had 
in  contemplation  a  somewhat  Spencean  plan — to 
increase  the  productions  of  tlie  country,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
by  apportioning  to  every  poor  person  in  the  com- 
munity a  freehold  spot  of  ground  and  a  portion 
of  Jiving  stock,  which  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
richer  classes.    The  report  produced  the  required 
effect,  for  when  I  left  Chile  every  person  of  pro* 
perty,  down  to  the  lowest  shopkeeper,  had  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  either  neglected  to  return  the  schedules 
sent  to  them,  or  else  sent  them  back  blank :  they 
were  directed  to  each  individual  a  second  time,  with 
as  little  success,  when  the  director  began  to  talk  of 
coercive  measures;  but  the  weak  state  of  his  fi- 
nances and  the  fear  of  causing  another  revolution 
prevented  any  further  proceeding ;  for,  according  to 
later  accounts  from  Chile,  we  hnd  him  demanding 
his  resignation,  and  that  being  objected  to^  he  was 
voi;..  n.  Y 
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dissoiving  the  oongras  and  establiflhing  the  director 
in  aUsolute  supremacy. 

Having  so  far  ^iven  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
xevenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country^  it  seems  ne- 
oessaiy  to  a  fiill  and  dear  understanding  of  its  finan* 
cial  affairs  that  I  should  make  some  observations  on 
the  loan  negociated  in  London  ostensibly  for  the  use 
of  that  state,  and  expose  the  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  a  printed  paper  headed  Chile  Loan^** 
put  £arth  in  London  in  the  name  of  Don  An* 
TONIC  Jose  be  Ym sarri^  Minister  of  State,  Babi 
officer  of  the  LejEfion  of  Merit,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Gro^ 
remnuait  of  Chile>  and  now  residing  in  Londmit 
(who)  has,  by  virtue  of  the  special  power  vested 
in  him,  contracted  with  Messrs.  Huei.ett,  Bro- 
TH£ES,  and  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  eminent 
houses  in  London  and  Faris»  for  a  loan  of  One 
Million  sterling  for  the  service  of  the  Re- 
publie  of  Chile.''* 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  paj)er.  The  loan  is 
not  stated  to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  any  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  under  which  the  country  labored^ 
It  was  not  to  discharge  any  debt,  it  was  not  to  fit 
out  tiie  Iket  or  to  equip  the  army ;  for  it  expressly 
says*  Chile  has  no  foreign  public  debt,  and  the 
paper  money  wliich  was  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
government  has  already  been  redeemed.**  It  was* 
says  the  printed  paper,  "  to  reform  the  financial  sys- 
tem," "  to  call  forth  the  productive  capabilities  of  a 
diversified  territory,  an  extensive  coast,  and  a  hardy 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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po|iulation.  The  modern  ini])roveiiionts  in  agricul- 
ture and  milling  will  be  introduced,  and  the  number 
and  famda  of  the  banks  of  Besoate  will  be  incteaaed 
in  the  mining  diatricta ;  all  these  measures  will  be- 
nefit the  public  revenue  not  less  than  tin'  national 
prosperity."  These  plausible  pretensions,  so  alluring 
to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  Chile*  were 
nem  heard  of  in  that  country  as  reasons  for  raising 
a  loan  until  the  printed  paper  arrived ;  and  when  it 
did,  peoj)Ie  looked  at  it  with  ]h  rfeet  astonishment : 
those  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  country  knew 
that  no  loan  was  wanted  for  any  useful  puipoBe*  and 
that  it  was  ntt^riy  impossible  that  it  could  be  ap- 
pHed  to  any  of  thu  purjmses  named  in  the  printed 
proposals.  But  they  were  even  more  astonished  to 
find  Mr.  Yrisarri  put  forward  in  it  as  their  late  mi- 
nister of  state  and  present  plenlpotentiaryi  and  made 
to  assert  that  **  the  present  annual  revenue  of  Hie 
state  is  equal  to  nearl)'  t'onrteen  times  the  amount  of 
the  yearly  interest  of  the  loau»  that  the  securities 
are,  a  mortgage  on  aU  the  revenues  of  the  state,  esti- 
mated upon  the  produce  of  former  years  to  amount 

to  about  FOUR  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  or  800,000/. 
Sterling  per  annum,  and  the  following  revenues  are 
specially  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  loan,  vis. : — 

Thi  nett  vmnue  arising  fram 

themmtflidiiiitdlal  300^000  doDi.  or  60>00Q1L  per  «m. 

Aiiddiekiidtax,ordieniMM>«ta50jOOO  do.  or50,000t  do. 
Bdiig  Qpifiids  of  lialf  «  mil^  ■ 

lMMiofdoUin,oroboot....  I10,000t 

nearly  double  the  amount  of  tlte  yearly  interest  and 

contribution  the  sinking  fund.** 

F  % 


1 
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It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  persuade 
'  themselves  that  what  they  read  was  seriously  in- 
tendedt  bnt  they  were  unaocustomed  to  these  trans- 
actions. 

The  last  assertion  is  very  remarkable ;  the  inte- 
rest and  sinking  fund  for  tlu'  first  year  is  80,000/., 
and  that  for  the  second  year  nearly  70,000/.,  and  yet 
this  modest  paper  asserts  that  llOyOOO/L  is  nearly 
double  these  amounts  respectively. 

The  government  of  Chile  was,  as  aas  been  shown, 
vested  in  a  supreme  director  and  senate,  and  that  they 
had  no  such  objects  in  view  as  there  stated  in  the 
prifited  paper»  I  knew  well  from  the  assurance  of  th6 
"  supreme  director  himself,  and  that  this  was  so  is 
fully  proved  by  the  report  made  to  the  director  by 
Don  Jose  Santiago  Portales,  intendente  of  the  mint, 
in  consequence  of  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Yiisarri  to 
raise  a  loan  in  Europe  for  the  service  of  Chile,*  this 
report  deprecatts,  in  the  struugebt  terms  raising 
money  by  any  such  means. 

.  The  tithes  or  diezmos,  called  in  the  printed  paper 
Land  Tax^  and  the  revenue  arising  from  the 

mint  are^  said  to  be  **  specially  pledged  are  to  be 
collected,  and  kept  separate  and  distinct  by  the  Trea- 
surers General  of  Chile  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable 
decree  of  the  supreme  director  and  senate,  and  no 
part  thereof  is  to  be  applied  to  the  expendipire  of 
the  state,  except  such  surplus  as  may  accrue  after 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  half  yearly  remittance  to 
England  shall  be  completed  and  ready  for  transmis- 
sion.*' 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  revenue  derived 
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from  the  mint  did  not  pay  its  current  expences^  and 
consequently  produced  no  revenue  whatever,  jet  the 

printi'd  proposals  state  the  revenue  at  60,000/.  per 
aiiuuiu ;  aud  as  to  the  irrevocable  decree^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  words  to  satisfy  every  one, 
that  if  any  decree  had  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
irrevocable,  and  that  those  who  caused  the  words  to 
be  printed  were  knowingly  and  iiiteiitiouaUy  doing 
what  was  not  honest.  But  what  must  every  one 
who  reflects  thinic  of  this  assertion  when  they  are 
informed  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Portales  was  made  on 
the  15th  of  April  182^.  condemning  thv  proposal  to 
raise  money  by  loan,  and  yet  that  the  ioau  was  con- 
tracted for  and  made  public  in  London  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1892,  and  consequently  before  the  answer  of  the 
government  in  Chile  to  the  proposal  to  raise  a  loan 
in  London  could  be  received.  Had  it  not,  however, 
been  thus  precipitated,  it  never  could  have  been  made, 
and  consequently  it  could  not  have  been  turned  to 
account  in  the  way  the  Chilenos  say  it  has  been  by 
those  whom  they  ht  sitJite  not  to  name,  and  on  wliom 
they  cease  not  to  bestow  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. 80  far  from  the  supreme  director  counte- 
nancing the  transaction,  I  know  that  he  was  com* 
pletely  ashamed  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  false- 
hoods which  the  printed  proposals  contained,  and 
that  he  hesitated  not  to  express  his  indignation  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Notwithstanding  Uie  irrewh 
eahle  decree  to  put  aside  the  produce  of  the  mint  and 
the  land  tax  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  tlie  loan, 
not  one  dollar  arising  from  these  or  any  other  regular 
source  of  revenue  has  been  iq>propriated  fqr  any 
such  purposes. 
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While  the  matter  was  imder  discussion  a  vessel 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  from  England*  bringiiig  a  por- 
lionof  the  loan  in  Spanish  gold  money  amounting  to 
60»000/.  sterling :  the  temptation  was  too  great  for 

a  venal  and  corrupt  ministry  to  withstand,  the  money 
was  accepted,  and  the  bargain  for  the  loan  was  rati- 
fied. The  gold  was  landed*  and  was  on  the  road 
to  Santiago*  when  general  Freyre  airived  at  Valpa> 

raise.  It  was  currently  reported  and  believed  that 
iu  the  changes  which  took  place  at  the  moment 
scarcely  any  of  the  money  reached  the  public  trea- 
sury. 

The  printed  proposal,  it  has  been  observed,  says 
that  the  revenue  of  Chile  is  "  nearly  fourteen  times 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest  of  the  loan/'  and 
that  this  revenue  amounts  annually  to  about  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  I  have  shown,  from  the 
istatcmeut  of  the  minister  Benevente,  that  iii  the  year 
1824  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  1*176,531  dol- 
lars* about  1235*306/.,  and  that  this  was  probably  the 
whole  amount  which  the  plundering  rapacity  of  the 
ministers  permitted  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public 
service,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  nett 
revenue.  The  interest  of  the  loan  is  60,000/1  per 
annum ;  the  sinking  fund  and  charges  will  make  the 
sum  to  be  paid  more  than  80,000^.  per  annum ;  but 
if  we  take  tin-  iiitLiest  only  at  (>0,0()()/.  j>er  annum, 
this  sum*  instead  of  being  a  one  fourteenth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  Chile*  the  wh<^e  revenue  will  be  less 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the 
loan*  and  not  so  mudi  as  three  times  the  amount  of 
tlie  interest,  rliari^es,  and  linking  fund. 

The  best  informed  people  in  Chile  are  totally  ig* 
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uoraut  how  the  money  raised  has  been  disposed  of ; 
but  the  time  will  oome  when  an  account  must  be 
given,  and  then  it  will  lie  known  liow  it  baa  hsj^ 
pened  that  die  country  has  been  bnrthened  with  the 
eiionauus  debt  of  five  niiilious  of  dollars,  without 
any  but  a  very  small  sum  indeed  having  in.  any  way 
been  i^ipropriated  even  to  the  nse  of  ministers. 
They  know  that  an  immense  annual  burthen  has 

bctii  tliruwu  u])OU  the  t(nnitry,  for  which  no  equi- 
valent has  been  received,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  from  the  time  this  inquiry  takes  place,  if  not  « 
before  that  period,  and,  perhaps,  even  very  shortly, 
the  government  will  determine  that  no  remittance 
on  accuuiit  ot'  tiie  loan  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  The  printed  proposals  were  filled  with 
misripKesentatioiis,  which  will,  hereafler,  have  the 
efleet  of  disgracing  the  Chilenos,  through  the  con- 
duct of  their  government  in  having  sanctioned  the 
proceedings,  and  misapplied  the  small  portion  of  the 
loan  which  reaebed  Santii^.  It  has  had  the  effeot 
of  deluding  the  people  of  England,  many  of  whom 
will  eventually  be  sufferers.  But  it  has  enriched 
some  persons,  who  will  care  nothing  for  the  disgrace 
or  iigury  it  may  produce  either  in  Chile  or  England. 
Bttch  speculating  times  as  we  have  lately  witnessed 
are  the  times  for  bad  men  to  make  money,  and 
such  transactions  as  are  set  fort  1 1  in  these  proposals 
for  a  loan  for  Chile,  and  such  proceedings  as  we 
have  seen  take  place  under  it  cannot  foil  to  en- 
eottrage  cunning  and  roguish  men  to  plunder  those 
who  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  avoid  the  induce- 
ments held  out  fur  advancing  their  money. 

The  advantages  which  the  transactioos  related 
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seemed  to  hold  out  to  those  who  could  contriire  to 
be  sent  to  England  in  aa  official  capacity  caused  a 
sort  of  contention  at  Santiago  for  diplomatic  em- 
ploy inouts  or  agencies  to  England.  It  as  well  un- 
derstood in  that  city  that  miuing  and  jobbing  in 
London  ooold  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  men 
who  thought  more  of  money  than  of  the  honour  of 
tlieir  country  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  Chile  at  the  coai* 

* 

duct  of  Mr.  Yrisarri,  who  was  ultimately  super- 
seded, and  Don  Mariano  De  Egana  was  sent  in  ius 

stead. 

.  Mr.  Egana's  name  has,  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, appeared  in  more  than  one  prospectus  for 
mining,  and  other  purposes,  in  South  America,  and  it 
may  he  predicted  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  event 
can  ever  be  predicted,  that  no  one  of  these  projects 
will  succeed ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  doubled 
whether  some,  at  least,  anioni^^  those  who  l)ruuglit 
them  out  ever  contemplated  any  Uiiiig  beyond  the 
gain  they  expected  from  selling  shares  at  a  premium^ 
and  the  other  advantages  now  so  well  known  to  bave 
resulted  to  those  who  got  such  comjjanies  up.  It  is 
equally  disreputable  to  foreign  deputies  and  the  go- 
vernments which  send  them,  that  Uieir  names  should 
appear  in  any  such  "speculations ;  they  bring  odium 
on  all  such  persons  and  all  such  governments,  and 
tend  to  prevent  their  being  recognised  as  independ- 
ent states  by  the  governments  in  Europe.  They 
have  degraded  the  English  nation  and  govemment 
in  the  opinion  of  the  South  Americans,  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  acts  of  associated  individuals 
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and  tlie  measures  of  government.  Whatever  con- 
tempt these  semi-barbarians  and  ^tistical  people 
may  entertain  of  the  conduct  of  onr  conntrymen  on 
the  Exchange,  it  will  tend  to  lessen  the  respect 
they  would  otherwise  have  had  for  our  govern- 
ment, more  especially  the  Chile^os,  who,  not  having 
even  the  materials  for  forming  a  government  suffi* 
dently  regular  and  stable  to  induce  a  recognition 
of  their  indej)emlence,  will  see  in  the  refusal  nothing 
but  the  same  pitiful,  and  apparently  disgraceful 
conduct  which  they  will  not,  and,  indeed,  do  not  fail 
to  attribute  to  the  jobbers  on  'change. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

■ 

EELIOIOK,  M01tAL8»  MANNEBS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

THE  CHXLBN08* 

One  Religion  only. — Church  estahlitfhment. — Monlfc— Husband 

and  Wife. — Parent  and  Child. — Mendicity. — Food. — Domestic 

Habits  Houses  Furniture.  —  Occupations  of  Women. — • 

Dress. — Manners  of  the  better  Classes. — Dirtiness. — Commer- 
cial Class. — Pillering  connnon  to  all  Clashes  liobbery  com- 
mon. —  Ingratitude. — Gaming.— Want  of  Curiosity. — Educa- 
tion hardly  known. — Public  Library — Fine  Arts  unknown.— 
Funerals. — Rapadty  of  the  Clergy.  -—Consumption  of  Tobacco. 
— Customs  c oiniiion  to  Chilenos  and  Arabi. — Murder  frci^uent. 
—Murderers  protected  by  the  Church. — Punishments. 


No  religious  sect  can  be  tolerated  in  Chile ;  none 
but  the  only  true  religion,  the  most  holy  Roman 
catholic  can  be  known  there.  Every  true  believer 
ai90Qg  the  Chilenos  is  satisfied  that  such  as  dissent 
therefrom,  in  the  slightest  d^;ree,  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  perdition  in  the  next  world,  while  in  this 
world  they  should,  as  infidels,  be  held  up  to  public 
execration,  and  subjected  to  private  abhorrence* 
This  feeling  is  prevalent  throughout  Chile  among 
all  classes,  even  among  the  best  informed  of  them ; 
and  the  iiyurious  influence  of  this  persuasion  against 
foreigners  is  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Lest  in  the  many  reforms  of  state  so  often  projected 
by  different  parties  the  least  suspicion  should  arise 
in  the  minds  of  these  bigotted  people  that  any  re- 
laxation from  their  debasing  intolerance  might  be 
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even  contemplated,  every  faction,  on  all  occaaions, 
more  especially  in  tlie  fundamental  lawSy  and  aemal 
oonstitiitiaiis  promulgated  iiom  time  €9  tunep  has 
caused  it  to  be  disdnctly  proclaimed  that  no  other 

religion  should  be  tolerated  in  Chile. 

In  the  last  new  constitution  of  Chile  this  is  stated 
in  the  moat  positiye  terms ;  and  the  |»uicipal  author 
of  that  constitiitioD,  who  is  held  to  be  an  orade  of 
wisdom  among  his  countrymen,  and  is  the  organ  of 
the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  on  this  subject, 
saySy  in  an  elaborate  essay  published  by  him  in  fwaise 
of  this  specimen  of  kgislation*  tiiat  no  otter  per» 
soasfon  ought  on  any  account  to  be  permitted  in 
Chile.  The  reasons  why  it  never  can,  and  never 
ought,  to  be  permitted  in  Chile  are,  ia  his  opinioD* 
eonclu8ire»  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  she  is  placed. 

**  Toleration,"  he  says,  **  cannot  e  xist  in  Chile, 
because  this  presupposes  a  necessity  for  p^mitting 
it,  but  here  we  neither  have  any  other,  mot  hum 


have,  because  it  has  happened  that  neady  half  tte 
population  has  been  composed  of  various  sects  who 
have  had  recourse  to  frequent,  long»  asid  bloody 
avH  WATS  against  each  other  in  order  to  cnfaoe  the 
tderation  of  tteir  diffimnt  pereuasioiia ;  and  iHwn 
other  colonies  have  been  formed,  settlers  of  all  sorts 
have  established  themselves  by  common  consent, 
with  equal  dvil  ami  leligioiis  rif^ts.  Under  sui^ 
drcamstanoea  alone  has  religioas  tolenitioB  been 
permiltt'd,  and  then,  under  a  thousand  restrictions, 
and  even  worse  consequences.  In  England,  no 
sooner  was  reUgious  toleration  permitled  than  tlM 
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Catholics  became  proscribed.    In  France,  all  Cal- 
vanistic  hugouots  were  put  to  the  8Word  or  banished. 
In^iram*  the  Moors  and  Jews  weve  expelled,  in' 
fifiite  of  the  laws  and  decrees  in  favour  of  toleration. 

The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  tolerating  spirit, 
whicii  has  been  so  much  extolled,  sacrificed  seYenteeu 
millions  of  Christians,  and  an  almost  infinite  nmnber 
of  Jews.  The  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  taUes,  and 
the  airailar  one  of  Athens,  prohibited,  under  severe 
punishment,  strange  religions.  In  China,  and  other 
r^ons  of  Asia,  said  to  be  tolerant,  no  one  can  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  moral  and  religions 
codes.  How  miserable  would  be  that  people  whose 
politics  had  little  to  do  with  relijM^ion ;  its  cri- 
xninal  code  would  be  atrodous,  and  its^  morality  cor* 
n^t." 

The  chureh^estabiishment  of  Chile  was  under  the 

control  of  its  bishop,  who  was  subject  to  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  see  of  Lima.  Chile  can  now  boast  of  the 
only  remaining  high  church  authority  in  this  part 
ef  America,  as  Buenos  Ayres  is  without  a  bii^op. 
Owing  to  the  uncompromising  opposition  which  the 
bishop  of  Santiago  otTered  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  the  powerful  iniluence  of  his  authority 
in  upholding  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  I^bib,  it 
became  necessary  to  curb,  and  to  reduce  his  power, 
and  he  was  banished  to  Mendoza ;  but  his  great 
distance  causing  some  iucouvezueuce,  and  exciting 
tiie  fears  of  the  oonforming  deigy,  he  was  vecalkd ; 
Imt  as  he  again  displayed  his  unconquerable  haitred 
to  the  new  system,  he  was  sent  to  Melipilli,  whither 
the  clergy  might  have  accebs  to  hinj  for  regulating 
purely  «ocle8iasticai  matters.   After  4he  expulsion 
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of  general  .O'Higgins,  with  the  hope  of  his  ultimate 
aoeeBsionto  the.  patriot  cavse^  now  that  the  8p»-^ 
nlsh  domination  was  uretrieyably  lost,  the  hlahop 

was  recalled  to  Santiago,  where  lie  co-operated  in 
the  installation  of  the  new  government,  to  the  no  I 
small  joy  of  the  superstitioiis  ChileiKMy  who  attrii* 
bated  aU  their  political  misfortimes  to  diWne  die* 
pleasure,  wliich  was  more  especially  and  porten- 
tously manifested  by  .  the  great  earthquake  with 
which  the  country  was  visited  about  this  time. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  government  was 
retarded  by  hia  intluence,  aud  he  was  again  banished 
to  Melipiili. 

In  the  account  of  the  finances  of  the  countiy, 
under  the  head  of  tithes,  I- have  entered  into  the 

detail  of  the  appropriation  of  the  tenths,  and  the 
remuneration  of  the  clergy,  and  in  another  place  in 
the  same  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  confiscation 
of  conventiud  property,  ^  and  as  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Chile 
beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  the  most  bi- 
gotted  catholic  countries,  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
what  effect  its  influence  has  produced  upon  the  mo- 
rals and  diaractei  of  the  people. 
.  The  morals  of  the  Chilenos  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  clergy*  The  church  establishment  of  Chile 
is  divided  into  several  jurisdictions,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  provinces,  and  these 
ne  subdivided  into  several  curades,  each  of  which 
embrace  within  its  range  the  circuit  of  eight  or  ten 
large  haciendas,  in  an  extent  probably  of  200  square 
miles.  Each  hacienda  has  geuerally  a  cliapel  built 
dose  to  the  estate  house,  which  is  the  property  of 
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the  possessor.  It  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  the 
curate  to  cause  the  church  &ervice  to  be  performed 
at  any  of  thm  plaoes,  except  at  the  central  place  of 
Us  cnraey^  Ihoaei  therefore^  who  reside  at adistanee 
from  this  place,  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
attending  church  service.  In  order,  ht>wever,  to 
collect  his  fees,  and  to  correspond  with  the  letter  oi 
^MB'Atity,  tile  curate  either  by  himself^  or  hj  mnd 
fHaif  wkam'  he  sends  as  his  deputy*  Tisits  once  a 
year  the  chaj>cl  of  each  hacienda.  This  gieneraMy 
happens  at  Christmas.  According  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  church  tvetf  diristian  is  ohliged  to 
confess  at  least  once  a  year,  under  pun  of  excom** 

iminication :  a  devout  christian  who  attends  inas.s 
upon  every  feast-day  will,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  con- 
fess hi0  shoB  at* every  opportunity  that  offers;  hut  if 
he  comply  only-  to  Hie  extent  of  his  oWgation,  he 
will  have  to  rake  out  of  his  memory  all  the  sins 
and  failings  he  may  have  committed  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months^  and  lay  the  whole  in  the 
moat  undi^oised  manner  before  the  priest:  the 
priest  according  to  his  pleasure  adjudges  the  extent 
of  penance  and  of  corporal  suffer!  nii;"  the  confessed 
sinner  is  to  inflict  upon  himsdf,  or  he  grants  abso- 
lution,  or  concedes  the  farour  of  indulgendes*  or 
papal  hulls,  fbr  avoiding  any  rigorous  observance 
of  the  ordinances,  for  w  hich  the  poor  penitents  and 
fearful  creatures  pay  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. It  is  at  these  times  that  we  see  fknatfctsm 
carried  to  its  hei^t;  the  acts  of  self-punishment 
on  some  occasions  are  dreadful.  The  minds  of  the 
'    'miserable  fanatics  are  wrought  up  against  heretics, 

i  for  the  clergy  view  ivith  angry  feelings  the  change 
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in  public  opinion,  which  since  the  introduction  of 
furt'igiiers  has  taken  place  respect iug  their  iniluence, 
their  reeources,  and  their  power:  they  eadeavoof 
to  arm  the  more  fanatical  and  the  lower  rlmweo 
against  foreigners,  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  life  of 
an  Englishman  ie  iu  danger  among  the  peasantry  of 
Chile«  The  act  of  oimfesaion  discloses  comModoiit 
that  are  but  too  common  among  a  people  bomid  by 
no  moral  restraint :  no  sooner  is  this  discovered 
by  the  priest  than  he  obliges  the  parties  to  marry, 
whether  they  entertain  or  not  mutual  r^;ard  or 
affection,  and  most  frequently  against  their  wilL 

The  moral  debasement  of  the  population  is  great 
beyond  belief;  it  is  produced  in  no  small  measure 
by  the  intolerant  system  under  which  they  are  hred, 
and  is  increased  by  the  terror  excited  by  the  priests 
and  the  tyrannic  sway  exercised  over  their  under- 
standings: they  are  taught  implicit  obedience,  in* 
tolerable  deception,  and  absunt  ftnatidsm ;  every 
good  and  moral  feeling  is  stifled  in  the  bud ;  human 
industry  and  ingenuity  are  destroyed,  by  the  belief 
that  a  conhdence  in  the  Virgin  is  of  more  effect  in 
assisting  the  progress  of  mature,  or  in  averting  the 
evils  and  miseries  attendant  upon  our  earthly  ca- 
reer, than  a  more  rational  and  manly  reliance  iij)ou 
our  own  muscular  and  mental  exertions  over  the 
dements  of  the  material  world  which  has  been  pku  . 
esd  imder  our  immediate  control. 

The  Chilenos,  though  they  may  be  said  to  possess 
in  no  degree  a  single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing  fewer  vices  than  other  CredbsB ;  there  is  a 
passiveness,  an  evenness  about  them  i^roaching  to 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  strongly  resemble  in  many 
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reflects:  even  in  their  physiognomy  they  have  the 
broad  loiw  forehead  and  contracted  eyes ;  they  have 
the  same  cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same 
disposiUou  to  petty  theft.  They  are  remarkable, 
tXMV  for  extreme  patience  and  endurance  under  pri- 
Vatioiui ;  they  can  seldom  be  moved  to  passion,  and 
are  most  provokingl}^  unfeeling.  A  foreigner  may 
tise  towards  a  Chileno  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thet8»  may  convict  him  of  falsehood  and  deception, 
may  fly  into  a  passion  about  his  conduct,  but  he 
cannot  be  moved  from  his  sang  frold,  he  will  bear 
all  patiently,  even  blows,  and  look  at  a  stranger 
with  a  sneer :  Ma  patience  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
sheep,  the  camel,  or  the  llama  and  alpaca. 

In  respect  to  man  and  wife,  there  is-  a  consi- 
derable degi-ee  of  attention  displayed  by  the  woman 
towards  her  husband :  the  husband  never  is  known 
to  raise  liis  hand  against  his  wife,  it  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  him ;  thm  is  the  same  evenness 
of  conduct  observed  between  them,  but  we  perceive 
none  of  that  apparent  ardour  of  affection,  that  do- 
mestic union  between  the  sexes  which  is  seen  in 
ofber  places.  For  such  a  country,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tolerably  faithful  to  each  other,  though 
this  is  far  from  pure  constancy.  The  laws  place 
them  so  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  that 
they  can  separate  at  their  pleasure,  each  upon  their 
own  property;  or  the  wife  may  whenever  she 
pleases  retire  from  her  husband,  obliging  him  to 
give  her  the  moiety  of  the  increase  upon  their  for- 
tunes since  their  marriage.  Among  the  better 
classes  this  is  a  common  case,  both  enjoying  their 
paramours,  or  following  the  course  of  life^  best 
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suited  to  their  tastes :  this  is  generally  the  case  in 
defiiult  of  children ;  where  there  is  a  large  family 

they  quietly  overlook  each  other's  failings.  Among  / 
the  peasantry  the  same  kind  of  relation  exists  be- 
tween man  and  wife ;  and  though  we  never  see  any 
remarkable  affection  for  their  children*  there  is  al- 
ways a  steady  care  shown  tu\\'ar(ls  them,  especially 
towards  the  females.  The  mother  watches  her 
daughters  with  an  anxious  eye,  evidently  aware  of 
their  frailty :  no  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate  any 
slroiiiif  princij)]^  of  virtue  in  tliciii,  or  to  conceal 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  which  lias  a 
tendency  to  looseness  ;  and  this  tends  to  make  them 
ftithless  wives.  This  character  is  general  in  aU  classes 
of  society.  I  have  noticed,  among  the  poorer  class, 
the  attention  shown  by  children  to  their  aged  pa- 
rents who»  when  unable  longer  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, are  supported  with  much  care  and  attention. 
This,  however,  may  proceed  as  much  from  obligation 
as  from  a  sense  of  real  afiection,  ns  a  law  is  still  in 
force  by  which  a  young  man  is  obliged  to  give  the 
half  of  his  earnings  to  his  parents  until  the  period 
of  his  marriag'e,  when  he  becoiiies  reknstd  IVom 
this  obligation  :  if  a  peon  do  not  marry,  till  a  late 
period  of  life,  his  father  is  entitled  to  enforce 
from  his  son  the  moiety  of  his  earnings :  yet  I 
have  kiiowii  instances  of  young  men,  who,  from  this 
cause  alone,  have  left  their  homes  for  some  distant 
province,  that  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  the  fruits 
of  their  labour.  Mendicants  are  very  seldom  met 
with  in  the  country.  There  exists  amons:  the  pea-  • 
sants  toward  each  other  a  degree  of  hospitality  that 
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ie  truly  admirable.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  amiable  feelings  possefised  by  the  common 
people  in  Chile. 

The  limits  of  the  peasants  are  very  few,  and  those 
few  are  soon  and  easily  satisfied  :  when  they  caii  pro- 
cure bread  tbey  will  almofit  subsist  upon  it  ^  when 
they  have  it  not  they  are  contented:  the  same  may 
be  said  with  respect  to  meat ;  and,  when  they  him 
neither  bread  nor  meat,  they  will  as  happily  enjoy  a 
hodgepodge  of  beans  boiled  till  they  form  a  thick 
80up»  swimming  with  tallow,  a  greasy  mess  of  which 
they  are  pecaliarly  fond  of  when  flavored  to  their 
palate  with  a  dne  admixture  of  red  pej)per,  garlic, 
and  onions.    At  their  meals  they  never  sit  down  to 
taUe :  some  few  of  the  better  order  of  peasants  it  is 
'true  use  a  table,  but  it  is  one  about  eighteen  inches 
diameter  and  a  foot  high,  just  large  enough  to  sup- 
port the  earthen  bowl  in  which  their  mess  is  sored : 
round  this  the  whole  family  squat  themselves,  some 
on  the  stool,  some  on  a  saddle  doth  rolled  up,  some 
on  a  block  of  wood,  and  others  with  their  knees  to 
their  chins :  a  few  horn  spoons  and  a  single  knife 
are  the  only  implements  made  use  of ;  forks  are  not 
known  among  them  ;  the  same  spoon  is  passed  from 
one  person  to  another  in  turn ;  they  never  sit  on 
chairs,  nor  do  they  use  plates ;  aU  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish  without  any  nicety.  Their  drink  is  water, 
or  a  little  chica  when  it  is  procurable  ;  chica  is  a 
half  fermented  wine  made  of  grapes  or  berries  ;  it  is 
lumded  rovnd  in  a  horn  cap^  and  is  supplied  &om  a 
•tore  preserved  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  lama.  The 
only  furniture  ^possessed  by  them  is  generally  a  sin- 
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gle  wooden  chair,  a  table,  a  few  earthen  bowls  aud 
jari»  a  ioiit'e  or  two,  a  few  wooden  or  hoxu  spoon% 
gmn  ffiam  bottles  are  now  generally  aeen  in  their 
lioiieee,  and  someCunei  an  ISngliah  earthenware  plate 
or  a  mug,  Tlieir  !>ed  is  made  of  four  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  across  which  are  lashed  horizontal 
elicks,  over  whieh  is  stretched  a  hide :  thie  is  ^on* 
aialedatoiieeiidof  the  randio  by  a  parlitioii  nada 
of  rush  matting. 

The  ranclio  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner 
throughout  Chile :  posts  with  forked  tops  are  stuck 
iato  the  graind  at  the  distance  of  six  feel  a«|iarC,  and 
of  the  height  of  six  feet ;  these  fbrm  a  paraUelognun 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  which  is  the 
size  of  the  building.  In  the  central  line  within  are 
fixed  two  similar  posts,  twelve  leet  in  height  above 
the  floor,  which  serve  to  sapport  the  ridge  tree  of  the 
roof  end  the  hipping  ridges;  herisontal  poles  are 
dien  laid  in  the  forks  of  the  shorter  posts,  forining 
a  square  frame,  which,  with  the  ridge  pole,  support 
the  rafters:  these  are  secured  generallf  with  strips 
oChides.  A  number  of  tiun  bnmches,  or  esnes,  are 
tied  cross-ways  upon  the  rafters,  and  other  short 
pieces  are  tied  so  as  to  form  eaves  ail  round  the 
building:  this  constitutes  the  finune-worlc  of  tlie 
rsuefao ;  tlie  poles  fixed  in  the  ground  are  generslly 
ef  bard  red  wood,  such  as  moUe  or  espino,  whidi 
never  decay  by  insertion  in  the  moist  soil.  The 
roof  is  made  of  bundles  of  thatch  tied  on  to  this 
ftsase  wwrk  bf  the  back  of  dimfaipg  plants*  so  as  to 
mske  a  watcr4igbt  covering  against  the  rsin :  tlie 
wails  consist  merely  of  a  spreading  of  twigs  and 
bushes  placed  vertically,  tightly  secured  on  both  sides 
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bet^^  oen  several  opposite  canes,  which  are  tied  to^ 
ther  and  fastened  to  the  upright  posts :  the  whole . 
being  plastered  inside  and  outside  with  a  "mixture 
of  mud  well  kneaded  with  chaff,  and  forming  a  dose 
walling,  which,  though  rr()f>ked  and  rough,  suffi- 
ciently answers  the  purpose  required.  These  walls 
are  never  white^washed*  and  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived  how  dark,  miserable,  and  dirty  these  rancbos 
must  be :  they  have  no  windows,  excepting  some- 
times a  small  opening  of  a  few  inches  square,  formed 
of  a  few  sticks,  closed  by  a  door.  Jb'ire-places,  and 
of  course  chimneys  are  unknown  among  them :  a  few- 
boards  nailed  together,  turning  on  wooden  pivots  in 
lieu  of  hinges,  forms  a  door,  and  coustitutes  all  the 
carpenter's  work  about  the  building ;  iron  work  is 
not  required.  Every  peon  constructs  his  own  hut, 
and  when  be  bas  occasion  to  shift  bis  residence,  the 
whole  is  easily  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  con- 
veyed to  the  new  place  of  al>ode,  and  there  easily  put 
together  again ;  all  the  fresh  materials  being  a  few 
bushes,  a  little  twine,  or  strips  of  bark,  and  some 
fresh  mud.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  huts  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  :  their  great  fault  is  a  general  want  of  clean- 
liness, for  the  floors  being  of  the  bare  earth,-  and  sel- 
dom swept,  are  very  dirty,  and  correspond  with^ 
their  general  habits  of  filthiness.  Instead  of  a 
wooden  door,  it  frequently  hapj)ens  that  a  hide 
stretched  on  a  frame  is  substituted. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  almost  entirdy  of 
thdb'own  manufacture:  I  ought  to  bare'  premised 
that  the  females  are  much  more  industrious  than  the 
jnales;  their  occupations  are  sedentary  and  better 
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suited  to  their  habits.  When  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed thejr  are  generally  ^gaged  in  spinnitig, 
their  mode  of  efiecting  which  is  remarkahly 'sim- 
ple: neither  distaff  nor  spinning  wheel  is  icnown 
among  them ;  a  web  <^  cotton  or  wool  is  loosely, 
twisted  and  slung  upon  their  ann ;  the  jenny  is  a 
simple  wooden  stick  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  (lianu'ter,  loaded  at  the  buttuin  with  an 
annular  disc  of  iron,  to  aiTord  it  gravity  and  to  act 
as  its  fly  wheel;  one  end  of  the  web  is  fixed  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  jenny,  which  being  spun  round  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  gives  a  twisting  motion  to  the 
end  of  the  web:  being  guided  by  the  eye  and  regu- 
*lated  by  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  is  pulled  out  to 
the  degree  of  extension  necessary  to '  give  a  proper 
thickness  to  the  thread :  the  length  spun  at  each 
•trial  is  as  long  as  the  hand  can  reach  above  the  head» 
the  jenny  nearly  touching  the  ground,  the  .operator 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  6oor.  After  this,  the 
spun  thread  is  twined  round  the  jenny,  and  a  dex- 
terous loop  made  round  the  top  of  the  stick  by  the 
finger  and  thumbs  when  another  length  is  in  like  • 
manner  spun :  the  loop  is  then  imdone  in  a  twink-  . 
ling,  the  thread  again  wound  round  the  instrument, 
•and  the  process  repeated  with  great  dexterity,  re* 
gnlarity,  and  neatness.  When  a  proper  quantity  of 
y;ini  is  tlius  spun,  it  is  w^ound  round  a  sort  of  reel 
•into  hanks,  and  is  then  dyed  of  the  requisite  color ; 
every  woman  is  a  most  excellent  dyer,  the  only  fo- 
reign materials  used  being  indigo,  sulphuric  add,  and 
Brazil  wood,  which  are  imported  :  alum  and  green 
vitriol,  called  polucra,  are  brought  in  a  natural  state 
from  the  Cordillera :  all  other  materials  are  found  in 
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the  neighbourhood;  they  consist  of  various  yege- 
table  substanoefly  flowers,  and  roots ;  and  it  is  soi^- 
prising  to  see  die  various  as  well  as  the  brilliant  and 
permanent  colors  they  produce  with  no  other  assist- 
•  ant  than  a  copper  saucepan  set  over  a  few  embers  ia 
tbe  open  air. 

The  prittcipel  material  used  for  the  dress  of  both 
males  and  females,  is  a  kind  of  loose  unfulled  and 
undressed  woollen  cloth  which  they  call  b^eta :  it 
is  either  white  or  bins ;  for  men  more  especially  the 
latter.  Tbeae  dotbs  are  woven  in  a  rode  kind  of 
loom  made  of  roufj^  sticks  fixed  outside  the  cottage, 
with  merely  a  shed  of  bushes  thrown  over  it  to  pro- 
tect tlie  weaver  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sua. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  construction  of 
the  loom  more  than  in  its  rudeness,  its  siin])licity, 
and  its  efficiency,  considering  the  materials  that  com- 
pose it  The  weaving  is  always  performed  by 
wmnen ;  the  wife  and  daughters  vpia  and  make  all 
the  clothes  for  the  family,  as  well  as  a  surplus  quan- 
tity which  is  readily  disposed  of  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  It  will,  therelbie^  exdte  no  wonder  that  our 
coarse  doths  do  not  find  a  more  eartensive  sale 
in  Chile,  when  we  find  these  bayetas,  which  are  , 
a  yard  wide,  and  very  durable,  sell  iipr  two  and 
a  half  reals  the  yard  undyed,  imd  four  seals  or  two 
shillings  when  dyed  blue.  In  like  manner  they 
weave  sashes,  blankets,  saddle-cloths,  ponchos,  &c. 
d  cotton  as  well  as  woollen;  the  undvilixed  Indiana 
to  the  southward  are  even  more  dexterous  in  these 
arts  than  the  more  cultivated  Chilenos,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirable to  witness  the  ponchos  brought  from  Con* 
eepdon;  in  fineness  and  doseness  of  teactuvst  hi 
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WUiaiicf  and  durafaiitty  of  cedars,  in  variety  and 

elegance  of  patterns,  some  may  vie  with  many  of  our 
best  European  works  of  art. 

The  dresa  of  tba  men  conaiata  genaralljr  of  a  ahiit 
of  tiiiB  blue  bayeta,  open  at  the  eoUar,  a  pair  of 
white  cotton  drawers  or  trowsers  that  come  half  way 
down  the  legs,  and  over  them  a  pair  of  breeches 
made  of  blue  bayeta,  fastened  zound  the  waist  by  a 
Umg  woTian  aaah  of  Tarioualy  oolonred  wonted^  into 
which  their  knife  it  atuek  on  one  aide.  Their 
breeches  are  opeu  at  the  knees  so  as  to  show  the 
looee  trowsers  tianging  somewhat  below  them :  they 
wear  no  fltocking8>  and  generally  aandala  made  of 
raw  hide  aa  snbatitotea  for  ahoea:  tfaia,  with  a 
poncho  and  a  smaU  straw  hat,  constitutes  the  dress 
of  the  working  peon.  The  better  class  of  peasantry^ 
however,  wear  cotton  stockings^  knitted  by  the  £a« 
males,  and  shoea  oi  leather;  a  short  bine  jacket 
over  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  large  silver  buckles 
at  the  breeches  knees,  wliich  are  worn  more  for 
ornament  than  use.    Their  principal  distinguishing 

aooontrementa  consist  in  their  saddle  equipage :  about 
their  bridle  reins  tliere  is  mndh  silver ;  the  stirrups 

arc  of  silver,  massive  and  clumsy,  with  silver 
ferrules  upon  the  stirrup  leathers,  aud  a  sort  of  gay 
silver  ornamented  martingale.  The  saddle  traps  are 
prised  according  to  the  number  and  value  of  the 
<i]frerent  cioths,  some  of  which  are  of  fine  wool, 
woven  and  urnamented  of  various  colours  and  gay 
patterns.  The  rider  wears  a  showy  pair  of  worsted 
boots*  eoming  up  to  his  knee  and  down  to  his  nndSp 
a  pair  of  massive  silver  spurs,  the  laiigpe  lowds  of 
which  haug  loosely  upon  their  pivots,  so  that  in 
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wiilJdng  their  loud  clanking  serves  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  wearer  ioug  before  he  is  seen :  this 
indeed  seems  their  chief  purpose.  A  man  thus  ac- 
coutred, with  the  addition  of  a  small  gay  poncho, 
with  a  fringed  margin,  has  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
his  ambition;  he  never  desires  more  riches  than 
sttdi  as  appertain  to  his  own  dress^  and  that  which 
belongs  to  his  hoise;  for  his  saddle-doths  form 
his  only  bed.  AU  wear  their  hair  plaitud  in  a  thick 
tail  hanging  down  their  backs;  but  within  the  last 
three  years  this  custom  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso. 

The  stirrups  of  the  poorer  peons  aie  of  wood, 
very  large  and  dumsey,  gayly  carved  and  hollowed 
out  on  one' side  like  a  box»  into  which  the  fool  la 
placed. 


The  spurs  of  the  poorer  cbss  of  peons  are  of  iron 

Willi  la [-1^:0  rowels. 

AU  wear  a  worsted  sash  (a  faxa)  two  yards  long 
and  six  indies  wide,  of  fine  texture  and  dyed  of 
some  very  gay  colour,  generally  of  pea-green  or 

crim«ion,  which  is  wrapped  round  their  body  and 
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serves  to  keep  up  their  breeches:  one  end  of  the  sash 
is  used  as  a  piine^  their  money  beiiig  tied  up  in  it* 
llieir  knives  are  loosely  tucked  into  the  girdle 

behind. 

'  A  trianguiar  piece  of  seal  skin,  whose  two  acute 
angles  meet  in  front  and  are  seemed  a  loop 
and  button,  the  obtuse  angle  hanging  behhid  them, 

serves  to  keep  their  trowsers  from  wearing  out  either 
in  riding  or  when  sitting  on  the  ground,  as  they  in- 
▼ariably  do  in  doors. 

The  women  wear  neither  stays,  gowns,  stockings, 
nor  shoes,  a  loose  cottou  shift  and  petticoat  of  blue 
bayeta  slung  from  their  shoulders  usually  constitutes 
the  whole  of  their  dress.  Their  bosoms  are  un- 
covered, and  these  in  most  of  the  married  women 
have  a  dis^isting  api>tarance:  from  their  sedentary 
habits  and  want  of  deanliuess,  the  breasts  become 
relaxed  and  hang  down  over  the  tops  of  their  petti- 
coats :  when  they  move  abroad,  or  at  home  in  cold 
weather,  or  ))i'fore  foreigners,  they  usually  throw 
over  their  shoulders  a  rebosa,  a  three-cornered  shawl 
of  ecdoured  baize,  wiiich  conceals  their  nedk  and 
chest:  they  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  long  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs  like  the  men.  On  going 
to  mass,  or  on  going  abroad  on  feast  days,  many  of 
them  now  wear  a  long  sleeved  gown  of  English 
printed  calico,  cotton  stockings  and  shoes,  and  a 
large  rouiirl  man's  hat:  they  seldom  appear  abroad 
without  their  rebosa,  which  is  commonly  scarlet) 
pink,  light  blue,  or  green.  Their  saddle^  is  the 
siilon  ht'tore  described  ;  they  carry  a  whip  in  their 
right  hand,  and  hold  the  reins  in  their  left.  They 
will  gallop  up  and  down  steep  hills,  and  fearlessly 
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flMUoage  their  horses  with  admirable  dexterity.  They 
aie  deiteroiis  in  moimtiiig ;  placing  the  £Boe  to  the 
saddle,  a  man  will  lay  hold  of  their  heels  and  lift 

them  up,  when  they  make  a  sudden  turn  into  the 
chair ;  the  foot  board  is  then  adjusted,  and  their 
short  dothes  properly  accommodated. 

Boys  axe  frequenUy  seen  with  nothing  on  them 
Hot  a  poncho,  at  other  times  a  simple  shirt  of  bhie 
bayeta  and  a  pair  of  short  loose  trowsers  of  the  same 
material ;  girls  wear  a  single  petticoat  and  a  calico 
shift,  which  has  a  sort  of  body  to  it :  neither  boys 
Bor  ^Is  wear  either  shoes  or  stockings;  their  coarse 
black  hair,  which  is  st'ldoui  or  ever  dipt  or  combed, 
hangs  loosely  over  their  face  and  shoulders :  their 
skins  are  never  washed,  they  never  change  nor  shift 
tfaehr  dothes»  and  are  brought  up  amidst  all  lands 
<tf  filth  and  wretchedness.  In  this  respect  men, 
women,  and  children  are  all  alike.  None  of  them 
ever  wash  themselves  (except  to  bathe  their  hair.) 
From  the  time  their  shirt  or  trowsers  are  newly  put 
'  on,  th^  are  never  removed  till  they  fiedl  off  in  r^; 
they  an  sleep  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather  upon  a 
lew  sheep  skins  or  saddle  duths,  in  their  day  clothes, 
merely  covered  with  a  poncho.  TYia  washing  of 
their  heads  before  alluded  to  is  performed  several 
times  during  the  summer  stasoii,  and  is  coubidi  red 
a  great  luxury  among  them.  The  bark  of  the 
quiiiay  tree  is  beaten  between  two  stones,  and  then 
i^tated  with  water  in  a  wooden  trough  till  it  forma 
a  strong  lather,  the  hair  is  then  washed  with  this 
lather,  which  removes  from  it  the  grease  and  ver- 
min :  it  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  combed,  smoothed, 
and  plaiifii :  their  coarse  blade  stra^jht  K*'**  thus 
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assumes  a  bright  lustre,  of  which  they  are  very 
proud.  Tbe  labouring  men  can  seldom  read  or 
write ;  flometimea  a  hsw  of  the  better  dass  of  tenania 
ean  with  difficulty  decypher  a  letter  and  write  « 
note,  but  it  is  rare,  and  even  of  those  few  are  able 
to  read  printing;  a  book  indeed  by  no  chance  erar 
JiiUs  into  their  hands. 

Hie  dreaa  of  the  better  sort  of  femalea  in  aodety* 
ench  as  those  residing  in  the  interior  towns,  an- 
nounces a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  though  in 
the  uncleaniiness  of  their  persons,  and  the  filthineea 
of  dieir  gannent8»  they  are  but  litUe  better  thail 
the  lower  oidert.    They  assume  an  exterior  covers 
ing  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  dress,  especially 
the  women,  who  appear  generally  in  white  calicoe 
or  musUnSy  gaily  worked  and  flounced.  The 
fomiger  ones  torn  up  their  plaited  hair  wiUieomba^ 
after  the  European  fashion,  and  curl  the  front  hair, 
which  at  night  they  keep  in  form  by  wooden  pins, 
but  the  older  dames  never  fail  to  display  at  their 
full  length  their  plaited  tails,  combing  back  their 
front  hair,  and  never  wearing  caps,  or  other  eora^ 
ing  to  their  heads.    In  the  capital,  the  females  of 
the  hrst  class  are  as  extragavant  in  dress  as  can  be 
imagined.  When  aniprised  in  the  momiBg  befoie 
eleven  o'doek,  until  which  time  they  will  never  ahew 
themselves  if  they  can  prevent  it,  they  are  seen  in 
old  cotton  gowns,  with  shoes  but  without  stockings, 
their  hair  hanging  over  their  ahoulders,  sitting 
cawwn  logged  at  theur  tteed]a-woik»  to  which  they 
n^ly  timnielves  from  day-break:  afler  *  ndd-day 
th^  wre   dressed    in   elegantly  worked  muslins, 
ahowy  goaaamen^  or  silk  dresses,  their  hair  turned 
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up,  sitting  oa  diairs,  displaylug  on  tbefr  feet  silk 
stockiugs  and  tight  satin  shoes.  When  walking,  in 
the  streets  we  see  them  iu  a  most  showy  attire,  as 
if  dressed  for  a  baU»  without  boiuiet8»  haying  a 
laeed  veil  or  a  handsome  shawl  thrown  over  the 
back  of  their  heads  and  falling  over  their  shoulders  : 
their  conceit  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  country,  it 
IB,  perhaps,  equalled  only  by  their  excessive  igno- 
rance; though  when  young  taught  by  their  mo- 
thers to  write  and  read,  they  never  when  grown  up 
devote  an  hour  to  the  perusal  of  books  :  their  only 
aooomplishment  is  the  piano  forte,  upon  which  all 
leam,  not  to  play  from  notes,  but  merely  by  the 
ear;  all  they  strive  to  acquire  is  the  ability  of 
playing  a  few  waltzes  and  country  dances,  which 
they  execute  without  taste  and  without  judgment. 
Seldom  indeed  are  the  ladies  of  the  first  families 
better  than  the  picture,  here  drawn :  they  acquire 
from  an  early  age  an  air  of  self-importance,  and  a 
pleasing  manner.  They  are  courteous  to  all,  talk 
much  and  loud,  flirt  with  ease,  and  are  pleased  with 
the  attention  of  young  men:  but  bejrond  a  gossip 
of  scandal,  touching  articles  of  dress,  or  where  pur- 
chasable articles  are  to  he  obtained,  and  perhaps  the 
incidents  of  the  theatre,  not  an  idea,  escapes  them. 
I  never  could  sit  half  an  hour  in  the  society  of  any 
of  them  before  all  topics  of  conversation  were  worn 
out :  they  are  exceedingly  inelegant  in  their  ges- 
tures, vulgar  in  their  deportment,  laugh  at  every 
trifle,  and  have,  in  common  with  the  lower  classes 
the  habit  of  spitting  before  ydu  .in  a  disgusting 
manner :  it  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  our  country- 
men can  entertain  the  lofty  notious  some  iiave  ex- 
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pressed  respecting  the  Cluieuo  belles;  they  have 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to  raider  them  even  io^ 
ferable.    The  older  dames  seldom  stir  out  of  doors, 

but  sit  at  home  in  state  to  receive  compaiiy,  and 
assist  in  gossipping  with  the  young  men  who  come 
to  flirt  with  their  daughters.  In  their  exterior  they 
are  no  Usb  gay  in  their  own  fashion,  bat  the  know- 
ledge of  the  filth  existing  underneath  a  gay  exterior 
is  disgusting  beyond  endurance.  Soon  after  the 
great  earthquake  I  happened  to  call  very  early  in  - 
the  morning  upon  one  of  the  first  families  in  Chile,  ■ 
consisting  of  nearly  a  dozen  females,  mIio  are 
usually  seen  most  gaily  attired :  they  had  deserted 
their  house,  and  were  living  in  a  temporary  shed, 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  middle  of  the  patio : 
it  was  an  unfortunate  visit,  for  I  surprized  the 
ladies  in  dishabille.  The  father  was  absent  in  the 
country,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  wais 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country :  the  anxiety  for 
receiving  news,  which  they  know  foreigners  are 
always  first  to  communicate,  favoured  my  admission, 
and  I  was  received  under  drcunistances  which'  at 
other  times  would  have  excluded  iiie.  I  cLmnut 
describe  all  that  I  saw :  su^^ce  it  to  say,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  beds,  the  confusion  and  filth  of 
&e  room,  exceeded  all  I  could  have  conceived ;  the 
dishabille  and  dirtiness  of  the  youiig  ladies  was  far 
beyond  the  worst  I  had  heard  of  them,  and  more 
than  I  waa  before  willing  to  believe ;  but  the  old 
mdther,  generally  so  gay,  presented  a  picture  beyond 
all  belief,  dressed  iu  a  dirty  old  red  calico  gown, 
liEuled,  and  almost  worn  out,  which  never  had  been 
washed  from  the  day  it  was  made^  was  loosely 
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hanging  alMNit  ker  shonkters  and  diaplajiiv  ki 
tke  Qpaning  behind  the  only  other  garment  she  bad 

on:  but  such  a  sight!  its  texture  was  actually 
soaked  and  stiffened  with  grease  from  her  skin,  and 
diacoloaFed  with  old  age  and  long  wearing  nearly  to 
tile  eolour  ef  mahogany* 

The  women  make  an  their  own  dfeeses ;  mantua- 
makers  and  milliners  are  unknown  in  Chile.  Such 
ia  the  fully  and  rage  for  expensive  hnery,  that  any 
particnhur  dreea  woni  at  a  tertnlio,  or  baU»  beoomea 
the  topie  ef  eonyenalion  of  the  female  part  of  the 
community  for  many  days  afterwards.  A  lady,  to 
.  indulge  her  rage  for  extravagance  ia  this  respect^ 
will  not  be  deterred  by  price  from  purchaaing  any 
tiling  nof  el  or  eztraoidinary ;  and,  however  ei^en* 
eive  a  dress,  it  is  the  cnatom  never  to  appear  twice 
in  public  in  the  same  vestiture.  They  certainly 
display  much  taste  and  ingenuity  at  their  needle : 
%  foreigner  who  meeta  them  only  at  a  dance  may  be 
eicnaed  in  forming  too  fimmraUe  an  opmion  of  the 

Chile  no  ladieii. 

The  dress  of  the  young  men  of  the  capital  is 
aqnally  extravagant;  in  points  of  dandyism  they 
will  itimoet  ovlvie  onr  first  backs  at  homes  tiie 
Buropean  fashione  are  greedily  sought  after,  and 
the  tailor's  has  become  one  of  the  best  trades  in  the 
o^ital.  The  hats  of  the  country,  though  of  better 
matsriala  than  our  own*  can  never  be  endured  when 
tiMse  of  English  raanitfiwtue  ave  to  be  obtained* 
The  young  men  are  generally  of  very  dissolute 
habits :  they  are,  however,  completely  exempt  from 
the  vioe  of  driiydng,  bnt  in  gambling  and  ds* 
basKfatfy  thi^  esnsel* 
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One  of  the  most  ludicrous  customs  prevalent 
among  the  hi^^er  dasBes  ie  the  extreme  jneeocHy 
of  diUdren :  we  meet  boys  at  the  age  of  aeren  or 

eight  years,  dressed  in  surtout  coats,  trowsers, 
boots,  and  hats,  after  the  model  of  grown-up  per- 
sona :  the  atruttiDg  walic  and  air  of  importanoe  thef 
aaaume  in  paasing  throii|^  the  atreeta  la  ezticmelf 
ridicukma.  Itk  the  Mttne  with  giila  of  aix  or  dght 
years  old,  they  are  dressed  in  imitation  of  grown-up 
women,  sit  in  the  same  state  at  home,  twirl  their 
t/am  between  their  fingera*  and  join  in  the  paosiBg 
conversation  with  all  the  asaoranoe  and  air  of  eon- 
sequence  of  tlieir  elders.  They  are  indeed  very 
commonly  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  commercial 
classes.   The  introduction  of  fordtgngoi&ia  i^  • 
whoUf  in  the  hands  of  the  British  houses,  but  the! 
internal  distribution  of  those  goods,  and  the  mutual 
commerce  in  the  produce  of  Chile  and  Peru  is  mostly 
carried  on  by  the  native  mercfaanta :  thia  waa  Hor-J 
merlj  held  among  the  old  Spaniarda  aa  ahnoat  theiri 
only  privilege ;  but  as  the  policy  of  general  San  ^ 
Martin,  on  the  hrst  invasion  of  Chile,  was  to  anniiu-  j 
late  and  seize  upon  all  Spanish  property  wherever 
it  could  be  found,  the  whole  capital  employed  in 
eommcree  diaappeared,  and  the  trade  neeeasarily  ftU 
into  th^  hands  of  the  British  houses.  The  property 
here  employed  was  in  no  case  belonging  to  the 
hooaw  ao  eatabliahed :  it  eeiiatatrt  entirely  ef  cm- 
aignmenta  from  Europe;  ao  that  within  a  certain 
limit  the  same  value  became  necessarily  withdrawn 
in  the  shape  of  homeward  remittauceR,  its  place 
heiag  aappMed  by  increasing  oaaaignmenta,  npan 
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which,  wli ether  the  agents  in  Chile  make  profitable 
or  losing  returns,  they,  in  either  case,  deducted  their 
large  oommisfiions^  which  were  stiU  further  increased 
hy  reductions  in  the  reguUur  duties  made  in  con- 
nivance  with  the  officers  of  the  custom-houses,  and 
by  both  sides  carried  to  their  ])rivate  accounts,  being 
mutually  considered  a  private  speculation. 

The  first  commissioii  houses  established  in  Chile 
might  have  made  rapid '  fortunes  had '  they  saved 
their  profits  ;  hut  falst'ly  calculating  that  these  ad- 
vantages would  contiuue  for  ever^  many  ran  into  ex- 
travagancies, and  set  up  magnificent  establishmentSy 
without  calculating  that  their  career  would  be  but 
a  short  one. 

The  wholesale  trade  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  foreiguers,  and  their  gains  being  known  to  be 
great,  the  haoendados  came  forward  with  their  li- 
mitted  command  of  means  to  habilitage  their  sons 
and  dcjK  iulauts  in  little  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  im- 
mense intiux  of  European  goods,  which  were  retailed 
at  an  extravagant  profit:  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  foreign  consignments  sold  below  their 
value  ;  indeed,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sale  of  large  cargoes,  to  give  long  credits,  and 
thus  sprung  up  rapidly  a  new  and  independent  race 
of  shopkeepers,  formerly  unknown  in  Chile.  The 
wh<de  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards,  under . 
the  habilitacion  system,  so  tliat  the  retailers 
always  servants,  the  merchants  themselves  being  the 
real  owners  of  the  shops.  The  number  of  independ- 
ent shopkeefiers  in  Santiago  is  now,  however,  con- 
fiiderable,  many  shopkeepers  possessing  his  thousand 
•or  ten  thousand  dollars,  according  to  his  success  in 
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Inide :  this  race  of  beings  Yum  already  produced  a 

considerable  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  will  in  the  end,  as  they  increase  in  number  and 
in  iwoperty,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  morals, 
and  not  iesa  weight  in  the  scale  of  politiGB,  for^hi- 
tfaerto  every  thing  has  been  under  the  oontroling 

patronage  of  the  aristocracy.  The  principal  fea- 
ture among  their  shopkeepers,  who  style  them- 
sdves  merchants,  (commerdantes)  is  honesty  and 
eoniectQess  in  their  dealings.  I  hove  heard  most 
of  the  English  merdumts  state,  that  they  never 
in  the  long  run  lost  a  hundred  dollars  among  these 
Creoles,  while  with  their  own  countrymen  they  have 
lost  thousands :  this  is  greatly  ta  the  credit  of  the 
Chilenosy  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  too  oom- 
•  monly  exists  great  irre^larity  and  quibblinnr  in  their 
proceedings.  One  of  tlieir  ^rcat  faults  is  want  of 
punctuality  in  their  payments ;  it  being  considered 
of  no  in^ortaiioe,  and  do  diBgrace»  to  dishonour  a 
bill  or  promissory  note  upon  its  becoming  due ;  it  is, 
indeed,  an  universal  })ractice,  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  circumstances  before-mentioned.  A  Chileno 
will  always  pay  when  he  has  money  at  hand»  but 
he  will  not  exert  himself  to  ^ocure  the^  necessary 
means,  as  it  has  become  the  too  general  praedee  foae 
every  body  to  put  oft^  a  punctual  coinj)iiauce  with  his 
engagements.  Ko  one  can  ever  calculate  with  cer* 
tainty  on  his  available  reaooroes.  This,  more  espe- 
cially, is  considered  of  little  consequence,  when 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  an  accepted  bill  is 
not  held  to  be  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  obsern^ 
tion :  a  shop-keeper  purchaaed  of  an  EngUsfa  iiMr> 
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chaut  a  quantity  of  goods,  for  which  he  gave  his  ac- 
oepteDoe  at  thx«e  months  :  at  the  time  when  the  bill 
became  dne»  leave  was  aikad  and  granted  for  an  ex^ 
teoakm  of  tiiree  otiher  nuNiAa*  mdh;  when  six 
months  came  toiukI,  three  more  months  were  soli- 
cited and  obtained.  Nine  months  having  expired,  and 
p^FiDiBtBOtforthoomhigyaaimilar  ezteDaion  of  tbae 
wm  granted,  npan  condition  of  a  tiien  pmctaal  dis- 
charge of  the  bill :  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
payment  bein^  still  withheld,  the  shop-keeper  was 
annunoned  before  the  consniado,  (the  commercial 
OfMBTt  of  jiistioe)  when  on  a  repnesentation  of  tiie 
caaO)  the  aeeeptor  pleading  hia  inability  of  payment 
;  because  he  still  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
goods,  the  prior,  or  judge,  dismissed  tlie  suit,  ap- 
pealing to  the  merchant  to  convince  him  of  the  hard- 
ihip  of  the  cue,  and  ehowii^^how  nnieaaoiialile  and 
how  incompatible  it  was  with  justioe  to  expect  that 
a  man  should  pay  for  goodh  before  he  Ijad  sold  them. 
Such  are  Chileno  notions  of  mercantile  probity  I 

Generally  speaking*  howiever*  the  laws  affiMd 
prompt  and  eqnitable  redresa  in  eommerdal  dia> 
putes,  should  both  parties  be  honorably  inclined ;  hut 
in  the  consulado,  as  in  every  other  judicial  court  of 
fipanish  origin,  any  man  who  has  the  dispositioB  to 
be  litigiona  and  dishonest,  and  is  aware  of  aU  the 
•ibnna  and  quirks  of  the  law,  can,  by  appeals  and 
other  processes,  protract  the  issue  of  the  most  just 
cause,  especially  if  he  employ  a  lawyer  of  corres- 
ponding cunning  and  astuteness.  In  case  of  legal 
claims,  the  means  of  embargoing  property  are  ready 
a  lid  prompt ;  a  man  can  follow  up  his  property  if 
4ugufitiy  detained,  until  the  final  right  be  established 
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hjr  iflgsl  prooMi  tart  these  mniilni  adTaatagemn  » 

thflgr  awto  th«  j«flt  HaimaBt,  open  ftdiNir  to  thenicM 

wanton  litigant,  however  uujust  his  right  of  claim 
to  the  property  Bought  to  be  embargoed.  Indeed, 
tke  whole  vj^m  of  law  le  vqry  bad  and  intftmiil 
in.finftkie,  and  ought  to  beieplaeed  by  a  cede  moitf 
aiinple,  and  better  suited  to  the  cumung  of  the 
people. 

The  Spaniah  lawa  aioid  pKoteotioa  to  him  who 
holds  a  written  oi>iitraet»  hut  an  cmaganent  uakMi 

signed  upon  a  atamped  paper  ia  of  litlie  rtiUSiy,  In 

oommercial  matters,  therefore,  any  verbal  engage- 
ment may  be  held  for  nothing ;  promiaea  are  of  aa 
little  avail.  I  majr  indeed  any,  that  no  eoeDer  ia  • 
baigtfn  entflfad  into  fiir  llie  pecfbniiinig  of  a  chi* 
tract,  than  the  Ohilenoa  will  pussale  thehr  heads  to 
find  hoH'  they  can  pervert  the  letter  of  the  agree* 
menty  and  the  chances  are  many  against  one,  but 
that  on  some  points  they  will  amtriva  to  evade  it 
In  many  material  points*  though  they  will  Mdi* 
fully  discharge  their  contracts  according  to  the  con- 
struction they  may  ehuse  to  put  upon  them,  they 
have  a  kind  of  instinctive  eunning*  which  leads  them 
to  the  commission  of  many  acts  of  meaimeaai  Thia 
I  ha^e  ever  found  the  case,  upon  every  instance  of 
dealing  with  the  l)est  of  them  ;  and  it  (jught  to  be 
held  as  a  general  rui/n,  in  entenng  into  any  agree* 
nentt  to  take  the  same  preenatHms  as  if  baigaittuig 
with  a  profiMsed  rogna 

The  Chilenos  are  guilty  of  the  most  barefaoed 
falftclioods,  and  where  proof  is  brought  iigaiiist  tliem 
from  which  they  can  no  longer  ahaj8le»  they  will 
tnm  round  with  incredible  effirontery,  and  psmi 
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thejr  were  only  jokiiig»  or  endeavouring  to  surprise 

you.  This  belougb  to  their  character^  from  high 
to  low. 

Hoireyer  honest  in  their  commmial  dealings  and 
payments^  tibey  are  cmly  so  from  necessity,  and  not 

from  any  moral  conviction :  so  mean  do  they  often 
show  themselves,  that  in  extensive  mercantile  pur- 
chases the  most  respectable  of  the  shop-keepm  will 
steal  triffing  artides  whenever  they  can  do  so  unno- 
ticed. I  liave  met  several  English  merchants,  who 
•  have  assured  me  of  the  fact  as  of  frequent  occur- 
renoe.  I  ^tered  lately  into  a  merchant's  storey 
where  a  shop-keeper  had  been  purchasing  goods  of 
about  2,000  dollars  in  value,  for  which  he  paid  ready 
money,  and  dispatched  them  to  his  house  by  hired 
peons :  in  putting  them  up  he  contrived  to  sUp  from 
an  adjoining  heap  a  cotton  drnwl,  worth  no  more 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  which  he  concealed  among 
Uie  woollen  cloths  he  had  been  piu*chasing :  yet  the 
merchant  assured  me  he  would  readily  give  the  same 
man  credit  to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars.  This 
kind  of  petty  theft  is  common  among  Chilenos  of  the 
highest  repute  and  of  the  richest  classes.  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
among  the  better  class  of  females.  Both  occurred 
to  Lady  Cochrane.  The  first  was  at  a  ball  given  at 
the  house  of  the  American  consul,  where,  on  her  &ar 
trance  into  the  room*  she  was  met  by  three  Chikno 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  who,  with  overpow* 
ering  civilities  embraced  her  one  after  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  country  on  wishing  to 
display  great  esteem :  at  this  time  a  valuable  diamond 
brooch  was  taken  from  her  dress;  she  quickly  missed 
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it  on  peroeiviDg  a  part  of  the  dress  torn  away ;  a 
general  search  was  made  about  the  lOom  in  yauiy 
the  trinket  was  lost.  About  a  twelTenumtii  after- 
wards a  clergyman  called  upon  Lady  Cochrane,  de- 
siring to  see  her  in  private,  when  he  delivered  to 
her  the  lost  jewels  saying  that,  d^ng  confession  a 
lady  had  disclosed  to  him  the  criminal  act,  that  he 
insisted  on  its  restoration  to  its  rightful  owner  as  the 
hrst  means  of  atonement.  The  clergyman  of  course 
did  not  disdoee  the  name  of  the  lady»  but  it  was  saS' 
fident  to  know  she  was  of  a  most  respectable  family^ 
The  other  instance  occurred  to  her  on  a  visit  from 
three  ladies  belonging  to  one  of  the  hrst  families  in 
Chile;  they  begged  a  sight  of  her  baby  linen  to  take 
some  patterns  for  themselves.  A  drawer  of  lace  c^, 
&c.,  was  brought  out,  one  after  another  was  ad- 
niired»  but  on  putting  them  up  again  she  missed 
three  valuable  lace  cqw  and  several  pieces  of  lace 
that  were  folded  up  in  paper :  she  immediately  in* 
formed  her  visitors  that  these  articles  were  missing, 
and  on  their  rising  from  the  sofa,  as  if  to  search  for 
them,  there  fell  upon  the  floor  the  parcel,  wrapped  in 
a  podcet  handkerchief  belonging  to  one  of  the  visi" 
tors.  Another  instance  of  a  soinewliat  suspicions 
character  occurred  in  Lord  Cochrane's  house :  he  had 
a  little  rose-wood  cabinet  containing  a  number  of 
medals  and  coins,  a  gold  watch,  several  jewels  and 
valuable  relics  of  family  antiquity  that  he  prized 
highly :  during  his  absence  on  a  cruize  this  cabinet 
disappeared  from  the  drawing^oom ;  many  inquiries 
were  made  about  it,  applications  were  also  made  to 
the  governor,  the  servants  were  examined,  rewards 
ofiered,  all  in  vain :  some  .months  attcrwards  .Lady 
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Cochrane,  on  making  a  visit  to  the  daughter  of  the 
governor,  saw,  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  left  inadvertently  opeii»  tlM  lost  cabinet, 
€lie  immedialdy  dainied  her  property,  which  was 
denied  to  be  the  same ;  she  insisted  upon  its  being 
brought  out,  and  upon  the  governor  being  called  from 
his  office,  the  matter  was  discussed :  the  governor 
assiuwd  lady  Coehmie  that  he  had  not  the  8U§^test 
Idea  the  cafahiet  was  the  one  loet;  his  daughter  had 
bovght  It  of  a  soldier,  but  that  it  was  then  empty ; 
they  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  other  lost  j)ro- 
perty.  The  cabinet  was  restored :  it  was  remarit- 
able  as  being  the  oniy  thing  of  the  sort  ever  aeen  in 
Ohile^  and  nrast  ha;ve  been  notieed  frequentiy  by  the 
gorernor  and  liis  daughter  in  their  visits  to  Lord 
Cochrane's  house. 

Imprisonment  is  ncTer  sufiteed  fbr  debt»  the  peiu 
iOB  of  the  debtor  being  Inviolable :  hie  property  how* 
ever  may  be  seized  and  confiscated  to  satisfy  the  de* 
mands  of  his  creditors ;  that  done,  he  is  no  farther 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  former  claims. 

In  many  phiees^  when  spealdng  of  the  nature  of 
I3ie  government,  I  faavii  inentnred  to  mention  Ao 
spirit  of  peculation  existing  among  the  Chilenoe  in 
office :  it  need  only  be  said,  that  it  also  formed  a 
principal  feature  in  the  Spanish  system ;  all  robbed 
aad  phmdered  the  pabMc  reveame*  and  aB  povided 
fot  theouwivw  vrtijle  they  oontlnned  in  pabiie  em- 
ployment. From  the  highest  to  the  lower  offices  of 
the  state  the  same  system  prevails ;  bribes  are  every 
where  takanp-^  deetroetivn  system  this  in  a  yooag 
state.  Little  hope  of  amendment  in  this  particular 
lb  to  be  expected  in  Chile ;  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  case 
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hit  Well  dili«mit ;  the  systen  of  preventive  diedn 

80  ably  put  in  force  there  are  not  likely,  for  some 
tiui^  lo  be  adopttid  by  the  ari8tiM:ratical  a&d  venal 
psopk  of  OiUe. 

The  Chilenoe*  in  coaunon  with  moot  o£  the  Greota 
of  South  America,  are  amazingly  clever  in  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  individuals  :  they  are  not 
easily  deceived;  ever  suspicious,  they  constantly 
waleh  the  inteatkniB  of  those  they  have  to  deal  whh : 
this  feeling  is  somesrhat  hisChicllve  among  them,  or 
is  rendered  habitual  from  necessity,  where,  like  those 
of  more  civilized  nations,  they  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  human  ebasacter  from  books 
or  firm  instmetioa  derired  from  others. 

The  Chileno  peasantry  are  notoriously  thieves,  yet 
scarcely  more  so  than  their  betters;  it  is  a  propen- 
sity ccmimon  to  the  whole  race,  having  perhaps  a 
little  mediiwatioii  among  the  poorer  classes.  If  we 
taks  mto  eonsidenition  the  nding  system,  and  the 
encouragements  to  vice  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
existing  Spanish  Inu  s,  we  may  wonder  that  tiie  pea- 
santry are  not  more  dishonest  than  we  find  them.  1 
haive  lived  m  ^e  country  where,  with  the  eic^ption 
of  peasants*  huts,  sot  a  house  was  to  he  found  with* 
in  ten  miles ;  my  house  and  other  buildings  were 
exposed  night  and  day  for  several  years,  open  to  any 
one  who  might  have  had  courage  to  enter  them,  hut 
it  nevicr  was  robbed;  my  tools  weie  stolen  without 
number,  hot  such  only  as  weio  useful  to  them  were 
taken.  There  is  not  one  peon  in  the  country  who 
woukl  not  steal  a  knife  or  a  hatchet,  a  crowbar,  or 
any  artade  of  immediate  utility,  but  he  would  hardly 
have  courage  to  steal  a  thing  which  was  not  in  ge- 
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neral  use  tbnnigb  the  eomtry,  for  tear  of  deleetioD, 

and  because  he  could  not  find  a  ready  sale  for  it : 
•could  they  barter  it  away  without  great  chance  of 
detection^  no  article  would  be  secure  from  their 
bands;  but  their  cowardice  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  stealing  valuable  articles.  Chiloios  who  will 
rob  other  persons  will  take  care  of  their  master's 
property^  and  it  is  not  often  that  they  abuse  confi- 
dence reposed  in  than.  A  person  may  travel'oTer 
all  parts  of  the  country  without  the  least  fear  of 
robbery;  the  only  places  where  I  have  heard  of 
highway  robbery  have  been  on  the  road  between 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Highway  robbery  is  inr 
deed  extremely  rare  in  Chile ;  the  instances  known 
have  generally  been  instigated  by  reveng-e,  or  resulted 
from  drunken  quarrels  :  the  few  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  the  coontiy 
have  been  from  the  freaks  of  renegade  sons  of  hL 
cendadas.  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  tra- 
velling alone  once  or  twice  every  week  from  Concon 
to  Valparaiso^  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  generally 
carrying  much  money  about  me»  readiing  home  long 
after  dark  :  it  was  a  siuc  sign  of  my  return  at  night 
if  seen  going  to  town  in  the  morning ;  but  I  was 
never  insulted  nor  attempted  to  be  waylaid  on  the 
road,  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  my  countrymen  in 

'Valparaiso.  In  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  however, 
robbery  and  house-breaking  are  very  common,  and 
hundreds  of  vagabonds  support  themselves  upon  the 
plunder  of  others :  an  active  police  has  lately  been 
established,  which  has  in  great  measure  tended  to  the 
prevention  of  crime. 
The  Chiieno  peasants  are  remarkaUe  for  want  of 
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gratitude,  a  feeling  in  no  small  d^ree  engendered  by 
the  Byslem  which  governs  them,  teaching  them  fear 
to  their  superiors  in  lieu  of  exciting  respect,  and  in- 
spiring pusillanimity  instead  of  manly  independence. 
The  suj)eriors  never  exhibit  indulgencies  to  the  pea- 
santqr*  hut  from  the  most  selfish  motives,  so  that  a 
reciprocity  of  sdlfish  lieeling  must  ever  exist:  the 
Chilenos  inherit  from  the  Spaniards  tiieir  prominent 
national  characteristic,  haughty  pride  in  prosperity, 
base  servility  in  adversity ;  t3rramiy  towards  infe- 
riors, and  passive  obedience  to>  superiors :  thi^  in- 
herit also  Spanish  ingratitude  in  an  eqiud  degree, 
and  afford  in  their  national  character  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  Spanish  adage  which  athrms  that  to 
make  your  neighbour  your  enemy  you  have  only  to 
bestow  on  him  a  favor."  With  such  habits  the  Chi- 
knos  are  not  to  be  managed  with  much  Idndness  or 

consideration  :  to  ensure  their  active  services  thev 
require  to  be  ruled  with  severity,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  rigidly  treated  they  will  the  more  reqpect 
their  masters,  and  contrarywise  by  opposite  treat- 

■  * 

inent. 

The  same  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  higher  classes 
of  sodely,  and  is  remarkably  conq^ncuous  in  the  acts 
<^  the  government  towards  the  servants  of  the  state. 
To  thosemeritorious  foreigners  in  partienlarwfaohave 

ventured  their  lives  in  the  consummation  of  the  na- 
tional liberty*  and  have  rendered  such  transcendent 
services  to  die  country,  the  government  lias  shown 
marked  ingratitude :  Lord  Codunne,  to  whom  Chile 
and  Peru  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  Spanish  power  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific»  the  government  has  behaved  sbamefoUy. 
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I  have  related  many  of  the  glanng  acts  of  injuetica 
and  iH-trefltment  towards  him,  and  the  jealoualee  ez« 

cited  against  this  illustrious  chief,  histigated  princi- 
pally by  the  miuister  of  war  in  return  for  those  acts 
whieh  ought  to  have  been  cheriahed  by  the  nation 
with  pride  and  enHation,  and  which  finally  were 
augmented  to  so  insufferable  a  height  as  to  oblige 
him  to  quit  its  service  in  disgust :  to  this  day  the 
government  of  Chile  haeaetaally  refnaed  to  pay  him 
the  prfae  money  fof  the  vttmelf  he  captured,  and 
which  are  now  employed  in  the  national  service. 
Among  the  number  of  these  prizes  is  ilw  ] Esmeralda 
(now  called  the  Valdivia),  in  effecting  which  he  ie> 
oeived  a  aevere  wound  in  the  thi^,  and  which  eatp^ 
tare  ia  one  the  moat  hriUiant  eiploita  In  naval 
record ;  the  amount  of  prize  money  now  due  to  him 
ia  above  ()0»000  dollars.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
the  mfaiiater  of  Chile  poblidy  dedared  that  Lord 
CodmnM  deserved  to  loae  his  life  ibr  attempting  the 
capture  of  Valdivia,  an  exploit  perhaps  never  sur- 
pnaed  in  point  of  heroism  and  jud^nent,  and  an 
event  of  aueh  vast  importance  to  the  country,  and  the 
final  aoeeeaa  of  the  great  caoae  ct  extirpating  the 
Spaniards.  Ashamed  at  length  of  its  conduct,  the 
government  of  Chile  made  Lord  Cochrane  a  dona* 
tioiiy  in  the  nana  of  the  grateftil  nation  of  Chile,  of 
an  estate,  which,  in  onder  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  in  the  country,  was  to  leniaiii  for 
ever  as  an  heir4oom  to  his  descendanta,  for  he  waa 
not  allowed  to  diapoae  of  it  It  nraat,  however,  be 
leeoided,  to  the  dngraee  of  the  CMkno  nation,  that 
this  ])aUry  boon  has  been  taken  from  him,  and  his 
steward  aent  off  the  estate  by  force. 
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The  other  meritorious  officers  who  served  under 
this  iUmstrioiui  chief  have  been  equally  ill-treated,  and 
nitii^,  tired  oiitwilhiudeaBappUcali^  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  due,  have  retired  from  the  eountrjr 
disgusted  and  pennyless. 

Gaming  is  a  vice  to  which  the  Chilenos  are  greatly 
addicted*  from  the  supveme  director  in  all  grades 
down  to  the  meaneet  peaaaat :  among  the  higher 
classes  games  of  chance  are  common ;  that  calkd 
monte  is  a  favorite  game,  because  bye^tanders  can 
take  aa  mnch  interest  in  the  stakes  as  the  actual 
pkyevs.  In  one  night  it  has  happened  that  a  man 
has  kist  more  money  than  the  amount  of  his  anmial 
income,  and  mean  and  hesitating  as  lie  may  be  in 
the  purchase  of  trifles^  and  saving  as  possible  in  his 
household  ezpeness*  he  will  lose  thoussnds  of  doUais 
witboat  an  emotion.  Women  are  no  kss  notcNrioas 
for  gambling :  the  lady  with  whom*  I  had  a  long- 
pending  law«siiit,  and  who  possessed  great  property, 
was  the  most  notorious  gamhkr  in  Santiago ;  this 
afforded  her  great  iftflnence  among  the  judges  and 
people  in  powisr*  and  though  in  oCher  reqiscts  a  90* 
toriouslv  bad  character,  she  was  every  whert  received 
by  her  countrywomen  with  distinction.  While  re- 
sident in  Valparaiso^  she  always  kq^  an  open  gamiiig 
.tsMe,  to  wlddi  she  brouf^  young  girls  from  8an- 
tiatrcj  as  decoys,  and  the  officers  of  the  British  fri- 
gates  stationed  there  were  terribly  fleeced  of  their 
amney  by  her.  On  one  occasion,  1  remember,  a  sur- 
geon, who  cottki  ill  affoid  to  psrt  with  i^  kiat  in  one 
night  Mrty-eix  ounoes  (l»4l.  starling).   Her  name 

was  current  among  the  British  as  Mrs.  Monte^  or 
Mother  Moutc :  whenever  a  run  of  ill  luck  went 
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against  her  In  Santiago  it  was  only  neoessarjr  to 
make  a  journey  to  Valparaiso  to  replenish  her  coffers^ 

The  poorer  classes  of  females  seldom  game,  but  meu 
of  all  grades  partake  of  the  general  mania :  the  peons 
also  play  at  cards  when  they  can  get  them»  but  the 
most  frequent  amusement  is  pitch  and  toes,  of  which 

game  the  hetter  people  are  not  less  fond  :  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  of  this  description  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  was  in  Valparaiso,  where  two  white 
firiars  were  pitching  gold  ounces  with  lajrmen  in  the 
open  street  in  front  of  the  church-door  of  La  Mer- 
ced, in  the  almeudral.  The  clergy  indeed  are  as 
notorious  gamblers  as  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. The  lady  above  alluded  to  had  always  in 
her  train  a  clergyman  who  performed  the  part  of 
banker  at  the  monte  table.  The  poor  classes,  upon 
feast-days^  and  at  all  times  when  they  can  run  to  the 
pulperia,  practise  scarcely  any.  amusements  besides 
gambling  and  drinking. 

The  Chileuos  are  remarkable  for  a  want  of  curi- 
osity,  and  a  carelessness  respecting  any  new  or  fo- 
reign oliject  This  has  been  attributed  by  an  intelli- 
gent author*  as  resulting  from  an  over-cautious  de- 
liberating spirit,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  excite 
them  to  strong  emotions :  but  he  has  certainly  erred 
in  imagining  that  their  insensibility  arises  from  any . 
process  of  deliberative  reasoning :  it  rather  proceeds 
from  a  propensity  to  shrink  from  mental  exertion,  a 
feeling  prevalent  among  mankind  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  civilisation.  I  have 
frequently  endeavoured  to  produce  surprise  by  exhir 

*  CapUun.  BtfU  HalL— Extracts  froni  a  Journal,      p.  IS. 
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bitiiig  expcvimentB  in  eleetridtf  and  pneumatici,  and 
other  bnmches  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  art,  ex- 
pecting that  at  least  it  would  excite  their  curiosity ; 
hat  I  have  imiirersally  observed  the  same  apathy  and 
nonchalance  from  the  h^heat  person  in  the  state  to 
the  lowest  heing  in  the  country  with  very  few  excep- 
tions; their  reputedly  best  iufurined  persons  have 
shown  the  greatest  mental  torpor  and  carelessness  at 
the  sight  of  objects  which  I  fancied  would  have  ex- 
cited great  curiosity.   It  is  difficult  to  entertain  the 
ChilenoB  whenweftli  into  their  society:  if  we  speak 
to  them  upon  the  most  ordinary  or  conMnon-place 
topics,  a  stop  will  inunediately  be  put  to  the  conver- 
sation by  a  negative  or  aflkniative  oheervation  that 
precludes  its  further  discussion :  it  is  an  irksome  task 
to  maintain  a  conversation  with  them  except  upon 
horses,  races,  gaming,  cattle,  haciendas,  or  subjects 
directly  connected  with  their  rude  tastes  or  barbarous 
frivolities^  on  which  occasions  they  display  a  little 
animation.   Often,  when  speaking  to  females,  they 
make  indecent  allusions,  put  indelicate  questions, 
in  the  humor  of  which  the  ladies  heartily  join 
with  loud  jokes  and  violent  lau|^ter.   This  I  have 
observed  more  apparent  as  reserve  on  my  first  ae« 
quaintance  with  these  foreigners  wore  off. 

The  language  made  use  of  among  the  Chilenos  is 
far  from  pure  Castilian :  the  Spanish  language  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  fullest  in  variety  of  words,  most 
comprehensible  in  Its  terms,  and  loftiest  in  ez« 
preshiuii  of  the  nioderii  tongues ;  but  that  of  the 
Chilenos,  though  nothing  but  Spanish  is  known  in 
any  part  of  the  oountiy,  is  poor  and  inel^gant» 
rendmd  worse  bgr  an  intoleraUe  nasal  pronuncte- 
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turn,  and  poveasiiig  a  pmicity  of  wocdt  •carotlf 
wiffifwait  to  cxprcM  their  Ifmitod  ideas.  Fanf  aM  to 
be  mtt  with  who  entertaiii  the  moet  distant  idea  of 

geography,  or  even  the  topograj)}iy  of  their  own 
country:  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  relative  situa^ 
tion  of  the  different  atatei  of  Spanieh  America  ae 
thef  are  in  retpeet  to  other  parCa  of  the  world  | 

many  among  the  best  informed  people  lia\'e  inquired 
of  me  if  England  were  in  Loiulon,  or  London  in 
England^  or  India  doee  to  it,  and  other  similar 
^pustiona.  I  have  fbmtd  the  same  incredible  ignor- 
ance among  the  letradoe^  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law.  Education  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  among 
them.  In  the  country  parts,  as  1  have  aireadjr  ob^ 
served,  schools  ars  absolutely  mdcnown,  and,  even 
in  ^e  capital,  instruction  is  at  the  lowest  ebbs  there 
are  a  few  hcliools  where  a  small  nuiuber  of  boys  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  notation ;  but  arithmetic^ 
grammar,  and  languages,  are  reserved  alone  £or  the 
students  of  the  university*  Such  are  the  seminaries 
of  the  great  capital  of  Chile  t  It  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  account  for  thv  far  grosser  igiioraiice,  and 
the  more  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Chiienos,  above 
any  other  of  the  nations  of  South  America.  It 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  the  detail  of  the 
only  school  in  Chile,  and  which  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  coiegio;  it  is  endowed  by  government,  and 
has  regular  masters  attached  to  it,  who  are  cailad 
professors.  To  this  sdiool  are  aent  the  sons  of  the 
richer  haeendados  and  merchants!  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  those  among  the  better  class  of 
gentry,  who  feel  disposed  to  extend  to  their  childrw 
the  bnefits  of  a  school  education,  when  we  learn 
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tint  the  minber  of  boys  Mtt  from  the  whole  coimtrjr 

of  Chile  to  this  seminary  amounts  only  to  120, 
although  there  k  ample  room  in  the  school  for  the 
acoommodation  of  nearly  three  hondred  atudeatai  ' 
this  edhool  la  held  m  the  ooaveiit  of  the  ex-jesiuta. 
The  edifices  of  this  order  are  the  best  arranged,  and 
most  commodious  buildings  in  all  South  America. 
In  the  coU^  of  Santiago,  graaunar,  latin,  and 
arithmetic;  theology,  lawa,  and  philosoplrir,  are 
professed  to  be  taught :  arithmetic  is  seldom  carried 
beyond  instruction  in  the  four  elemeiitaiy  rules,  and 
the  philosophy  taught  here  is  nothing  hut  a  series 
of  nninteUigible  and  usekse  doglnaa;  none  of  the 
liberal  or  natural  sdencet,  nor  any  branch  of  nseftil 
knowledge,  form  subjects  for  instruction.  The  sons 
of  tlie  aristocratical  families,  such  at  least  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  diarch  or  the  lav,  are  generally  acol 
here.  The  college  boys  are  conceited  beyond  mea* 
sure;  they  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  men,  assume 
airs  of  self-iiii])ortance,  and  upon  reachinc^  the  ag-e 
of  puberty,  which  is  generally  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
are  taken  from  college  and  sent  to  undertake  the 
profession  oi  the  law  or  the  church,  or  placed  in 
some  public  eniployiiient,  or  perhaps  sent  to  the 
country  estate  to  reassume  the  habits  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  gnasos.  The  egotism  and  self-conceit  of  the 
duknos  are  proportioned  to  their  ignorance,  and 
they  pride  themselves  in  not  requiring  the  know- 
ledge of  books :  they  have  indeed  scarcely  any,  nor 
cau  they  endure  the  trouble  of  reading  those  they 
have.  I  remember  that  the  president  of  the  senate* 
a  man  looked  up  to  by  his  coontrymen  as  a  sort  of 
oracular  authority,  boasted  he  had  not  looked  into  a 
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hfxk  for  thirty  yean,  and  another  principal  officer 
of  the  govemment»  who  prides  himself  on  being  a 

learned  man,  made  a  similar  boast,  insinuating 
thereby  that  to  him  booic  knowledge  was  unneces- 
sary. Books,  therefore,  are  very  scarce,  and  nn- 
sougfat  for  among  them.  General  O^Higgins  with 
difficnlty  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  introduction  into  the 
country  by  tlie  senate,  and  obtained  the  passing  of 
a  decree  for  the  importation  of  all  books  without  J 
reserve,  but  the  elevation  of  general  Fre3rre  to  the 
supreme  government,  bringing  in  its  sequel  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishop  to  his  functions,  brought 
back  with  all  its  force  the  reign  of  bigotry,  and  the  in- 
terdiction against  the  introduction  of  books:  no 
book  was  now  allowed  to  be  passed  by  any  custom- 
house officers,  nor  even  to  be  sent  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago  without  the  strictest  examination,  for  the 
purpose  of  preymting  the  introduction  of  any  work 
tending  to  the  extension  of  heretical  knowledge ;  and 
every  obnoxious  book  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
These  interdictions  only  affect  foreigners,  since,  as  the 
Chilenos  display  no  taste  for  reading,  books  are  not 
worth  importing  upon  speculation  for  them.  In 
Santiago  there  is  a  public  national  library,  called 
La  Bibliotica  National,  being  the  remains  of  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits :  it  is  rich  in  polemical  works^ 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  mixed  with  othera 
of  more  general  utility,  but  they  lie  upon  the  shelves 
neglected  and  forgotten.  I  made  many  attempts  to 
procure  admission  into  it,  obtained  an  especial  order 
firom  the  supreme  director,  but  I  could  never  find 
any  body  in  attendance  to  open  the  door  for  me, 
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Upon  the  niixny  occasions  X  atteiiipted  to  gain  juI- 
mittaiice.  Mrs.  Maria  Graham^  with  the  most 
kudabie  desire  of  ben^tiag  the  caaatsy,  when  she 
quitted  it  in  the  beginning  of  1823,  contributed  to 
the  national  library  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable 
books,  in  history  and  the  tine  arts ;  I  was  chai'ged 
with  the  deliveiy  of  them  to  the  university,  but  the 
dh!ecCor  of  the  libiary  never  even  returned  a  single 
line  of  thanks  to  the  liberal  donor. 

The  supreme  director,  O'Higgins,  showed  much 
ttudetj  to  estaUish  schools,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  second  bis  endeavours.  In  1881  Mr« 
Thompson,  a  missionary  from  London,  endeavoured 
to  establish  two  Lancasterian  schools  in  Santiago, 
and  one  in  Valparaiso,  and,  being  supported  by  the 
fopreme  director,  schools  were  commenced  in  spite 
of  much  bit^^otted  resistance,  but  immediately  after 
Mr.  Thompson's  departure  for  Peru,  the  schools 
were  given  up.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  no  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  known  in  the 
country ;  what  little  intuition  they  receive  is  given 
by  the  mother,  and  the  friar  who  performs  the 
funily  worship. 

Among  such  a  people  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
cannot  have  been  acquired:  a  map  or  a  plan  is 
uninteiligible  even  to  their  learned  advocates  at 
the  bar:  as  to  painting,  no  display  of  taste  has 
yet  exhibited  itself;  there  is  not  an  artist  in  all  Chile, 
nor  a  native  who  can  sketch  any  natural  object.  A 
French  portrait  painter  endeavoured  to  estabhsh 
himself  in  Santiago,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to 
abandon  his  professional  pursuits  for  those  of  a  more 
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mercantile  character.  Not  a  picture  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  city,  except  some  miserable  daubs  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  favourite  saint.  The  art  of 
aeulpture  is  equally  unknowii;  there  is  neitfaera 
hast  nor  a  fi^fore  of  national  workmanship  in  ihe 
country,  nor  is  there  a  single  i)erson  who  is  com- 
petent to  make  even  a  sculptured  or  a  carved  oma- 
ment*  The  public  buikUngB»  thoo^  imposing  in 
their  effect,  are  heayy,  badly  prdpovtioned,  and  de> 
fective  in  the  most  common  principles  of  ardutecture, 
surpassing  in  tliese  respects  any  moorish  edifices  I 
have  seen :  the  better  class  hawe  all  been  constructed 
'under  Spanish  architacts,  but  even  they  bm  ftr  in- 
ISsrior  to  those  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayrcs ;  among 
those  which  claim  any  pretensions  to  stile  in  archi- 
iecture,  are  the  mint,  the  cathedral,  and  the  pakuse. 
The  former,  which  is  the  great  boast  of  the  Chiknos^ 
is  the  most  egregious  of  the  whole:  we  there  see  great 
columns  upon  lofty  pediments  out  of  all  proportion, 
standing  out  from  the  wails,  and  supporting  nothing 
but  a  projecting  patch  of  cornice.  The  heavy 
building,  which  is  of  brick  and  mortar,  is  very  large 
and  substantial :  it  was  built  by  Don  ^^ado  HuMoi- 
'brio,  for  which  he  was  created  marquis  of  Casareaf. 

The  burial  cif  the  dead  in  Chile  is  most  indecently 
performsd,  even  with  persons  in  good  dremnitiwif  <■ 
A  shell  is  brought  ftom  the  ehurch,  in  wfaieh 
body  is  laid  almost  as  soon  as  dead  ;  it  is  eiiwra|>- 
ped  in  a  shroud*  and  in  two  days  time  carried  to 
the  church  for  burial.  Tlie  procession  is  always 
at  n^ht-time,  and  performed  according  to  the  ek* 
pence  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  chuse  to 
bestow  upon  it,  with  the  two-fold  object  in  view. 
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jrespect  ta  his  mmxxy,  and  a  desire  to  release  his 
amd  ftom  imrgaAory.  On  Hie  ngbt  appointed  tto 
8M0ril0taIs  cf  tiie  dmroh  wlieore  hn  remaiiM  are 
destined  for  interment,  attended  by  a  host  of 
friars  fr&m  the  difierent  convents,  assembJe  at  the 
hmme  etf  Ibe  dmasedy  wbcve  a  giwMi  entarfain*- 
mint  IB  kid  OBt  ftr  tiiwa^  fat  wkich  the  frieiid» 
of  the  defunct  portidiMla.  To  crowd 
bled  around  the  house  i«  distributid  a  number 
of  glass  laiithorns  fixed  upon  staves^  each  fumiahed 
wMh  a  liglited  eandley  and  the  people  cany  tiiem 
npm  tbtbe  abooldm.  TIds  crowd  d  Hghts  ]m- 
cedes  the  procession  in  a  slow  step,  and  is  followed"- 
hfy  tke  friars  chauntiDg  loudly  the  Requiem  :  these 
tte  nicoeedad  bjr  the  pnaats  in  their  tmdxm,  ht^ 
km  whom  the  tall  wax  candles  and  tStmt  cInk 
MeefiT  are  borne  :>  then  emnes  the  body,  carried  in  €ie 
shell,  ii|)on  a  litter  supported  in  the  hands  of  the 
bearers,  the  shroud  being  held  by  the  nearest  rel»> 
tim;  hii  intiMMtefirienda  succeed^  and  aaotiMr  cvt^^ 
carrying  lantberna^  doeea  tbe  prooeBiioD.  Arrived 
at  thf  church,  the  body  is  uncovered,  and  exposed 
to  the  crowd  while  the  service  is  read  and  mass 
ia  performed :  no  eooner  are.  all  retired  from  the 
^nndi»  than  the  aeztoB»  who  bas  jH^pared  tbe 
bole  belbre-hattd,  meeremonloiuly  tosses  the  corpse 
out  of  the  shell,  and  throwing  over  it  a  quantity  of 
lime  proceeds  to  cover  it  with  earth,  while  two 
aMietanti  with  heavy  wooden  rammers  beat  down 
all  tlM  earth;  the  body  nrast  consequently  be 
squeezed  and  broken,  in  a  manner  that  shocks  our 
notions  of  delicacy.  The  cost  of  such  a  funeral  is 
from  500  to  1000  doUara,  induding  tbe  masace 
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that  are  afterwards  said  for  his  soul.  To  obtain  a 
decent  burial  in  the  chtircb*  without  any  prooes* 
Bion,  with  the  benefit  of  maeSy  the  cost  is  forty  dol> 
Im,  For  burial  in  the  Campo  Santo,  witb  a  mass 
in  the  church,  sixteen  dollars  are  necessary ;  but 
for  burial  in  the  Campo  Santo,  without  mass,  four- 
teen reals  are  essential;  and  without  this  fee  tiie 
poorest  person  cannot  be  interred.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  public 
square  of  Santiago,  and  no  less  frequently  in  the 
country,  upon  the  ground,  with  two  or  four  eandks 
burning  near  it,  awaiting  the  charitable  dona^ 
tions  of  passengers,  till  the  sum  of  fourteen  reals 
(seven  shillings)  has  been  collected  for  Uie  inter- 
ment of  the  corpse:  this  has  happened  at  foast 
times,  when  many  fidl  a  sacMce  to  fighting  with 
knives  ;  or  it  has  occurred  when  some  poor  person 
has  casually  died,  removed  from  his  friends  or 
velatiotts,  without  having  wherewith  about  him  to 
pay  for  his  interment.  The  Campo  Santo  is  a  eom- 
secrated  piece  of  ground  walled  in,  outside  the  city, 
for  the  interment  of  poor  people ; .  as  soon,  there- 
for^ as  the  necessary  money  is  coUeded,  the 
corpse  is  unceremoniously  carried  to  this  burial 
place,  where  the  door  is-  not  ()j)ei]e(i  until  the 
fourteen  reals  have  be^  paid  to  the  gate-keeper; 
no  farther  assistanee  towards  the  burial  is  given 
by  the  church,  bat  the  more  charitable  peons  who 
have  carried  the  body  to  the  place  beg  a  spade, 
open  a  small  trench  close  to  the  surface,  throw  in 
tfaeoorpse,  and  cover  it  up.  The  rapacity  and  un- 
foelingnees  displayed  on  these  oecasions  are  demo- 
ralizing lessons  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
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Even  iu  country  villages  such  is  tlie  rapacity  of  the 
clergy,  that  no  person,  however  poor,  am  be  buried  in 
tiie  clnirch  under  Ihe  oo8t  of  aizteeii  dollars ;  and  if 
lie  be  interred  outside,  the  unfeeli]^  Chilenoe,  sndi 
is  the  universal  want  of  respect  for  the  dead,  will 
most  assuredly  dig  up  the  body,  for  the  mere  wanton 
purpose  of  stealing  the  shroud  in  which  it  is  soine** 
times  enwrapped. 

The  burial  of  the  poor  in  the  village  churches 
costs  four  dollars,  without  the  benefit  of  mass  to  pray 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  oat  of  purgatory:  for,  aiN* 
eofdingto  the  genond  belief,  no  one  can  be  achnitted 
into  heaven  without  this  intercession  of  the  priest, 
which  can  be  obtained  only  through  purchase ;  and 
frequently  the  poor  peasant  wiU  pawn  or  sell  every 
article  he  possesses  in  the  world  to  procure  for  hb 
relative  the  necessary  salvation. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  hrst  rate  necessity  among 
the  Chilenos :  th^  neither  take  snuff  nor  chew  the 
httf  but  every  man«  be  he  ridi  or  poor,  smokes : 
they  use  invariably  very  small  cigars,  the  tobacco 
pipe  not  being  known  among  them  :  these  cigariilos 
or  dgarro  en  hoja,  are  made  from  dry  pure  tobaooOt 
a  piece  of  leaf  being  pulverized  on  each  oc- 
casion bct\^'eeu  the  finger,  is  placed  within  a 
small  piece  of  unsized  paper,  three  inches  long  and 
one  inch  broad;  this  is  folded  round  into  a  litUe 
pipe,  each  extremity  being  turned  up  to  prevent 
the  powdered  tobacco  from  falling  out.  Each  peon 
carries  a  pouch  made  of  a  kid-sicin :  the  richer 
dasses  have  tobacco  boxes ;  these  hold  the  tobacco, 
paper,  flint,  and  steel :  the  better  dasses  use  a  kind 
of  tinder  brought  from  Peru,  made  fiom  the  inner 
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baik  of  a  particuiar  blirub :  the  poorer  classes  iiave 
their  tinder  made  £ram  ootton  rags,  inclosed  in  the 
lip  of  a  iMdlock^  bom:  llHsrctoai  m  iigiift  ^ 
teteraoBlr:  the  fiiiit  is  beU  agnnt  liie  liiiicr 

in  the  left  henri,  a  hile  the  steel  in  the  rigrht  hand  is 
smartly  struck  agaiuat  the  iiint;  the  tinder  gene* 
nOiy  takes  fire  by  a  smgle  bknr.  Both  rich  asd 
poor  prefer  on  all  occasions  the  sbeatfa  of  Inikm 
com  instead  of  paper  for  making'  their  cigars,  as 
the  latter  has  aiwayb  a  strong  eni]>yrt*uniatic  flavor. 
In  another  ]^aoe»  in  speaking  oC  the  revenue*  X  have 
Aagibed  the  natnre  of  the  MWipoljr  or  cstnee 
V  Intdf  p«t  upon  tohaeeo :  this  has  donhled  the  price 
of  tobacco.  aij<l  will  be  felt  a  great  hardship 
among  the  poor,  but  the  greatest  incf^veoience  will 
hi  the  dtfifflilty  and  loss  of  time  m  pfocaring  it: 
no  one  can  now  deal  in  tohaeeo  hat  those  who  have 
proper  licences,  and  dieae  the  eonntry'  pulperias 
cannot  obtain  : — the  peon  •viil  therefore  have  to  go 
to  the  towns»  whidb  are  firom  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
disfesat  fimn  each  other ;  whereas  iottaerif  enrf 
Mttle  pulperia  and  hodegon  at  the  distaaee  of 
a  mile  or  two  used  to  retail  this  much  required 
article. 

Hiere  are  nmy  striking  eoinddenffs  between  the 
Aiah  and  Cfailcno  cosioais,  which  aia  deserviag  of 

netioe :  the  present  race  of  Chilenos  retain  very  little 
of  their  original  customs ;  tliey  have  Ixen  mostly 
adopted  ixom  the  example  probably  of  the  eariiw 
fipnaish  settlcfs,  Hie  disooveiy  of  Amerioa  wns 
not  long  snhseqaent  to  the  expidston  of  the 
JVluorsi  from  Grenada,  their  last  huUl  in  Spain;  and 
Atth  nuast  £or  some  time  have  been 
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pjCtOTuhrly  madifd  in  Old  Spain,  and  many  of 
them  transported  without  much  refnuint  nt  to  South 
America  :  heuce  we  see  a  stronger  similarity  in  the 
jbahita  of  the  CmoIm  with  the  Saracens  than  are  tA 
be  nbeerved  even  in  %)ain. 

The  Arabian  mode  of  sitting  on  low  mud  benches 
covered  with  a  carpet,  called  the  estrado«  is  similar 
to  that  (ji  the  Chilenos. 

The  amoothr^oed  civility  and  intolerable  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Arabs  is  strikingly  in  character  with  that 
of  the  Chilenos. 

The  Arab  mode  of  cooking  mutton  on  a  wooden 
stake  over  wood  embecsy  immediately  upon  being 
killed,  is  common  tfaroughont  Chile. 

The  mode  of  eating  out  of  one  dish  with  their 
fingers  is  characteristic  of  both  Arabs  and  Chi- 
lenos. 

The  Arabs  kill  their  goals  and  sheep  so  as  to  make 
use  of  theur  skins  for  bags :  the  head  is  first  to* 

moved,  and  while  the  body  is  yet  warm,  the  hand 
is  introduced  between  the  skin  of  tbii  neck  and 
worked  round,  till  the  two  fore  feet  are  drawn  ouL 
The  skin  is  then  stripped  off,  so  as  to  be  without  any 
cut  in  it,  and  thus  forms  a  bag  which  is  used  to 
carry  water,  or  other  liquids.  In  Chile,  the  same 
ddns  are  used  for  icaeping  wine,  honey,  dour,  or 
other  materials. 

At  £1  Tah  ^dna  Blahommed,  the  huts  are  de- 
scribt'd  by  ik'lzoni  as  built  of  logs,  placed  perpen- 
dicuiarj^  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  canes  on 
both  sides,  with  bushes  in  the  intervals,  and  covered 
with  mud ;  the  roofr  are  thatched  with  rushes.  The 
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exactly  similnr  coiistruction  of  the  Chileno  rauclio 
ia  very  striidiig. 

The  dress  of  the  people  of  £1  Hesch  is  a  dark 
blue  shirty  a  pair  of  short  trowsm,  whieh  readi  to 

the  knees,  a  red  girdle,  and  a  knife  at  their  side ; 
their  legs  are  bare,  aud  on  their  feet  they  wear 
dippers  or  sandals.  This  is  the  ordinary  Goetmne 
of  the  Chileno  peasantry. 

'  The  women  of  El  Hesch  have  bare  legs,  and 
a  white  haick,  or  large  cotton  shawl,  in  which 
they  are  so  enveloped  that  no  part  of  their  body 
is  visible  except  one  eye»  their  slippers^  and  their 
bare  heels*  The  singnlar  drees  of  the  females  of 
Lima  accords  precisely  with  this  description. 
This  peculiar  costume  is  seen  no  where  in 
Pern,  except  in  Lima,  and  in  the  village  of 
Lambayeque :  it  is  not  seen  in  the  large  town  of 
Truxillo,  near  the  latter  place,  nor  in  Arequipa, 
Guamanga,  Cuzco,  or  other  towns  of  Peru.  It 
was  not  known  among  the  Indians,  and  is  only 
now  used  in  the  places  above-mentioned,  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  those  Creole  admixtures  desoended 
from  them. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  greater  extent,  but  I  shall  dose  the 
comparison  with  one  no  less  rtmaricable,  wfatch 
many  travellers  have  observed  among  the  Arabs. 

**  The  Barabra  boatmen,  who  ply  on  the  Nile,  in 
Lower  Nubia,  are  very  hardy,<and  eat  any  thing,** 
says  BelEoni ;  **  they  chew  natron,  mixed  with  tunny 
djebel,  a  sort  of  dried  leaf,  brought  from  Syria, 
putting  the  mixture  between  the  front  teeth  and 
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lower  lip :  this  is  to  them  the  greatest  luxury.  The 
practice  <tf  chewing  the  coca  among  the  Indiam 
of  Is  nmarkably  strildiig.  Coca  is  a  name 
given  to  the  leaf  of  a  small  shrub,  growinpr  in 
the  interior  of  Peru,  in  appearance  it  is  liice  an 
aiipk  ]eaf»  and  is  dried  for  sale ;  its  .  taste  is 
soniewhat  astxingent  The  Peruvians  always  cany 
about  them  a  small  bag  of  coca,  and  a  little 
calabash  shell,  tilled  with  wood  ashes,  or  quick- 
lime.  They  dip  a  stick  into  the  lime,  and  con* 
a  small  portion  of  H  on  to  their  tongoe  while 
thejr  are  chewing  the  coca  leaf,  which  gives  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar and  sweet  taste ;  the  effect  is  enlivening,  and 
somewhat  intoxicating:  by  its  use  the  Pemvian  is 
ahle,  in  the  sterile  regions  of  the  high  table  lands,  to 
subsist  four  whole  days  without  food;  it  has  the 
eiiect,  it  is  said»  of  preventing  sleep :  formerly,  three 
DdUions  of  pounds'  weight  were  annnally  used  in 
Lower  Peru,  and  diirty  millions  of  pounds  in  Upper 

Peru. 

One  more  coincidence  occurs  that  appears  worthy 
of  notice:  in  the  mountain  ranges  about  Cuseo 
ate  heaps  of  stones  sindlar  to  those 'known  in 

Arabia,  and  continually  accumulating  by  a  soniewhat 
similar  practice^  as  every  traveller,  upon  accomplish- 
ing the  passage  of  certain  difficult  paths,  is  aoeoa* 
toined  to  rest  himself  a  while,  and  throw  a  stone  he 

has  brought  with  him  upon  the  heap,  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  Pachacamacy  repeating  at  the  time  the 
word  apachecta. 

'  I  hare  just  said  that  hut  few  of  tiie  aborighud 

customs  of  the  Indians  prevailed  among  the  Chilenos 
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of  the  present  day.    Hi  fniilier  illustratioD  I  shall 
8tate  that,  from  the  northtrii  }>artt5  of  Chile  to  the 
Matte  of  the  Biobio,  no  puce  Indian  is  to  BMi 
with;  the  poorer  rinwen  of  wttlen  bmwt  bocof  ao 
jateriiitTfJ  villi  the  eriginal  popiiiali<Ni»  «imI  «e 
meet  irith  snch  differeut  shades,  fiom  white  to  the 
daricni  brown,  that  the  peculiar  character  aadphjsi- 
egnoinjref  thedboiigiMS  hie  frfftgmf  guiiH^  altmody 
tibeir  hmgaage  aad  cutomi  entirely  forgotten.  The 
only  relic  of  Indian  ceremony  that  I  have  seen,  or 
eovld  hear  of,  is  the  festivai  of  Corpus  Christi,  for 
tlie  ceiflhration  of  which  the  office  of  cadque  itali 
wmaiiM.    This  tetival  is  the  engnftlag  of  a 
Ronusfa  eereSKiny  upon  an  Indian  feast,  as  it  waa 
the  policy  of  the  Spanish  settlers  to  allow  the  con- 
verted Indians  to  retain  some  appearances  of  their 
old  cnatowa,  so  as  not  too  violently  to  break  them 
fimm  sstahBriMd  prejudices ;  and  on  this  oeeasioD  tlM 
old  ceremony  remained,  inerely  substituting  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  one  of  their  former  deities. 

Tfm  office  of  cadqpw  is  still  Imditary,  althoi^ 
nsidier  llie  laagnage  nor  any  of  tiie  ahoriginal 
eastons  Mlxm  desemded  with  it  The  functMHis  of 
caci(|ue  arc  confined  merely  to  the  celebration  of 
this  farce:  he  merely  preserves  the  insignin  aad 
iastninienii»  and  licads  the  proeessioB  vipm  tha 
oetaBS  of  Corpas  Christi.  Ota  this  oeeasaon  tha 
cacique,  followed  by  the  peasantry,  sallies  from 
his  house,  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  banner  made 
of  different  strips  of  various  colored  ailitt  and  ribands 
snmnmatod  by  n  cross;  he  is  followed  by  two  rade 
tabors,  and  half  a  dosen  pipes  of  various  tones,  eadi 
pipe  having  only  one  tube  and  a  single  note,  so  that 
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one  is  blown  after  another  by  as  many  pecms  in  sue* 
eesrioDy  wfUHWit  regard  to  order  or  harmoiiy ,  as  they 
Tuardi  and  Btain|>  in  mikon  with  iiieir  feet.  The  tabor 

or  drum  used  on  these  occasions  seems  very  old  :  it 
is  formed  of  two  skins  stretched  over  a  cylinder  of 
woodland  bound  tight  by  lacing:  the  pipes  on  about 
eight  hiehea  long*  two  ittchea  broad,  and  one  indi 
thick,  carved  fawtastieaHy  oat  of  a  mUd  pieoe  of 
wuckI  having  a  hole  bored  down  the  middle :  the 
note  is  produced  after  the  manner  of  a  Pandean  pipe^ 
by  a  tremendona  effort  of  the  bfseath.  The  appear- 
ance of  tbe  people  coming  owr  the  distant  hiHa, 
with  the  banner  waviiiix  Ijefore  them,  and  the  dis- 
cordant noise  of  their  instruments,  is  (!iirious.  The 
eacique  lAooeea  the  place  where  the  feaat  is  to  be  held« 
which  is  always  at  some  pnlperia,  and  a  hai^n  is 
entered  into  with  him  hy  the  keeper  of  the  pulperia, 
by  which  he  shares  half  the  profits  of  the  fair.  The 
first  destination,  however,  is  to  the  church,  wiiich 
the  people  enter  with  their  music  and  Uieir  baaner» 
advancing  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sa* 
luting  her  with  a  serenade  of  their  instruments, 
bowing  the  insignia  before  her,  and  demanding  her 
Messing,  the  £anatic  crowd  stamping  with  thehr  foet 
to  the  tune  of  the  pipers.  This  done,  tliey  adjouni 
to  the  pulperia,  in  front  of  wfaidi  the  banner  is  set 
up ;  the  cacique  says  or  sings  aloud,  in  a  language  he 
does  not  understand,  a  long  harangue,  the  people  join* 
ing  him  at  intervals  in  chorus :  a  party  then  forma 
ifaelf  into  a  drcle,  and  dances  round  the  ibg  wkh 
slow,  alternate,  and  violent  stamping  of  the  feet, 
giving  at  each  st^  a  side  way  motion  of  the  body ; 
the  pipers  form  part  of  this  drde^  and  ke^  their  iir 
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flCraiMnis  m  time  intfa  llidr  feet,  m 

their  (iriims.  \Mien  tired  of  this  amusement,  they 
wiUiUraw  to  the  puiperia,  while  others  are  in  readi- 
ness to  siqiply  their  ptooes:  tUs  diciilar  iMmmeBt^ 
liuB  Uowing  of  pipo^  and  a  conBluit  ■ffinifcmi'Ht 
wiA  aident  spiiitB  «r  wine,  soon  make  all  the  per- 
formers  intoxicated:  tbi>  ^.tupid  arnvisement  is  kept 
up  for  three  successive  days,  from  day-braak  till 
dark,  witiKNit  intenttiMOB. 

In  some  parts  of  tiie  ooiuilry,  as*  for  instanee,  al 
Ta\ olango,  near  Quillota,  at  Romeral,  near  Ocoa, 
and  at  another  place  near  Quillota,  as  well  as  at 
many  othen»  are  Indian  villages*  that  is  to  say,  lit^ 
tpats  of  groond  dcneended  from  Indian  possesson, 
wbose  small  possessions  were  left  unclaimed  by  the 
kiiiii"  of  Spain  :  these  asieiitos  l>eiiig  left  booub  to 
canciliati*  the  aborigines:  the  possessors,  however* 
are  no  more  Indians  than  any  other  of  the  peons 
througfaont  Chile. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  people.  I  have 
said*  that  in  the  country  instances  ol  murders  are 
rare*  and  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  towns: 
the  greater  portion  take  place  in  Vdparaiso ;  to  pot 
a  stop  to  which  the  governor  has  lately  had  recourse 
to  more  rigorous  punishments.  Under  the  old  Spa- 
niards a  man  was  seldom  punished  for  murder ;  but 
from  its  frequenqr  in  the  sea^port  town*  especially 
among  the  foreigners,  It  beeame  necessary  to  |daoe 
some  preventive  checks,  and  to  make  some  exemplary 
punishment    The  present  governor*  Zenteno**  has 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Zentcno  has  been  banished  the  coau- 
try  as  a  oonspirutor  to  restore  the  supreme  director  general  O'Hig- 
jgjms* 
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displayed  more  activity  in  the  apprehension  of  assas* 
sins,  and  more  determiiiation  in  bfingmg  ibem  to 
justice^  than  any  of  liis  predeesMora.   Cases  of  nnii^ 
der  are  generally  attended  with  acts  of  wanton  cm* 
elty  and  shocking  buibarity :  a  small  matter  will 
eidte  a  Chileno  to  undertake  a  murder.  One  ^mrtam^ 
lufypened  jnat  before  I  left  Chile :  half  a  dosen  pe<»B 
w<Mrking  by  mere  chabce  together  one  night  in 
kneading  bread,  one  of  them  proposed  to  the  others 
to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  master,  a  German ; 
every  one  inatanUy  aoeeded  with  the  utmoet  sang  . 
froid,  and  left  their  work  to  accomplish  the  deed, 
which  they  effected  in  the  most  cruel  maimer.  An- 
other instance  I  remember,  where  an  Englishman,  a 
lieoAenant  in  the  Chile  navy,  bad  excited  the  jealousy 
of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cdulnted :  she  hired  the 
first  four  peons  she  met  with  at  the  price  of  two  reals 
(one  shilling)  each,  to  murder  him :  they  were  faith- 
fol  in  their  eng^psment,  and  dispatched  the  ol^ect  of 
her  jealousy  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Three 
of  them  were  taken  and  shot,  when  they  confessed 
the  motiye  of  their  crime,  and  pointed  out  the  insti- 
gator, but  she  was  not  molested :  indeed,  in  no  in- 
stance  is  a  female  ever  apprehended  or  tried,  much 
less  are  they  made  to  suffer  puiiisliment.    1  remem- 
ber a  case  where  a  woman  stabbed  her  husband,  and 
was  nevier  nudested  by  the  public  authorities :  this 
was  also  the  case  in  Buienos  Ayres  until  very  lately ; 
women  were  hirtd  there  for  the  coimaisisiou  of 
crimes,  under  the  idea  that  the  law  could  not  reach  . 
them,  until  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  public 
example,  and  lately,  when  I  was  in  Btienqe  Ayies, 
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a»  in*  fdUk  mote  of  a  1MM  «Mk  flM  ^ 

crinjt'  r)f  murder,  nor  tbe  *^a^  age  barbarity  with 
wkuck  iL  m  caaecit^t,  hoc  tha  culpcit »  ftigniittiiiM 

aiint  ity  €BBdt«  Ihe  abhontDOi  of  ft€Uui»;  th^ 

look  at  rach  things  with  ^  sattie  coM-blooded 
feeling  as  they  would  witness  tbe  slaughtering' 
fi  A  iheep^;  the  ttigDia  is  soon  forgotteu,  and 
fvdoB  l»  <hoii|^  to  bB  obtaiaod  heat  Odd  hf 
Hie  etonemeBt  af  confewMi  to  the  petest:  tiik 
done,  no  stin^  of  conscience  remain,  and  no  moral 
colpabilil^  attaches  to  a  murderer. 

j^tfae  omatiry  whrnse  I  livedt  Ihe  Bd|^iheiiibood 
jfac  eoBe  arito  ivnuid  wn^  £v  mdy  menUM^  tii» 
MHmef  idwririagherberity.  Arieh  hufdaadado,  who 
possessed  a  large  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  and* 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  hnt  families  in  the 
eomitrjry  had  two  aons,  wbo  aunued  themsdi^  m 
IIm  most  tarbflvow  ectt'  of  Fobiiery  ind  nvFder; 

they  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourliood  :  their 
iither's  tenants  afforded  them  shelter,  and  gave  them. 
OMMaiiot  whenever  feqsired*  Ateaanty  ajpraidlagi 
one  of  these  reprobatM  for  hamng  used  vioienee  to* 
wards  his  wife,  upon  threatening  to  inform  of  his 
places  r)f  retreat,  became  the  object  of  his  revenge, 
and  was  murdered.  His  head  was  severed  horn  hie 
body » and  wantonly  carried  a  loagne  tffom  whate  the 
body  was  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and'  YArdtt  of  prey. 
The  head  was  some  time  afterwards  discovered  by  a 
peon  who  was  passing  by  the  spot  accidentally ;  and 
I  aaw  it  eipoeed  in  a  half-omuplod  state  npon  the 
foUie  U^way,  before  the  house  of  the  niayor4oaio 
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of  the  estate,  placed  upon  a  small  low  table,  with 
lighted  candles  kept  burning  round  it  in  the  middle 
«f  tl»  dagr,  Bwmtimg  theie  duoritaUe  wth" 
Mriptioiii  of  dme  wbo  passed  along  the  raid  to 

bury  it- 

The  young  nwa  who  committed  the  murder,  itoi- 
witfaBlaiidiiig  the  noCoriefy  of  this  act  of  hxtuxty,  was 
flRiffbred  to  go  aboat  vnmokated :  he  Is  now  liring 

his  family,  but  he  occasionally  sallies  forth  in 
his  exairsions,  when  drunk,  and  commits  breaches  ' 
of  puUie  order.  I  have  had  my  neighbonrhood 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  a  fortnight  togeAer^ 
while  lie  and  his  friends  have  been  rioting  from  one 
pulperia  to  another. 

When  in  Santiago,  I  have  seen  bodies  of  mnrdered 
men  hnraght  in  for  interment  by  the  local  police; 
the  most  shoddng  spectacles  have  frequently  been 
exhibited — ^the  mane^led  body,  stiff  with  sfore,  covered 
with  gashes,  and  half  dried  up  by  exposure  to  the 
son,  has  been  seen  tied  on  the  beck  of  a  mule,  nneo* 
vered,  the  legs  and  arras  stretdied  out :  the  people, 
as  it  has  passed  through  the  street,  instead  of  coiiipa^s- 
sion,  have  burst  out  into  loud  jokes  on  the  swagging 
about  of  the  stiffmied  limbs ;  these  exhibitions  are 
horrifying. 

The  process  by  which  a  murderer  is  brought  to 
punishment  is  a  stiitetiu  nt,  or  kind  of  proces  verbal, 
drawn  up  by  the  alcalde  or  juez  of  the  place,  and 
presented  to  the  asessor  of  the  town,  by  whom  the 
cnlprii  is  examined  and  called  upon  to  confess  hb 
crime:  witnesses  are  also  called  upon  to  give  in 
their  statements  by  written  documents,  to  which  re* 
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to  ftleep.  By  the  Chilenoe  it  w  eonndercd  tao  hard- 
>  p,  for  thi'v  are  bred  up  to  this  mode  of  sleeping, 
i  he  only  means  the  pribuueirs  iiave  of  CQiiuuumcating 
with  their  friends  are  from  two  large  windows  with 
iron  jg^ratiDgs,  looking  into  the  front  <K>nrt-yanL  On 
the  isidc^  of  the  inner  court  are  two  suites  of  small 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  of  a  better 
dase.  The  food  of  the  prisoners  is  good»  and  regu- 
larly provided  at  tiie  expence  of  the  cabildo,  out  of 
the  funds  raised  by  municipal  duties.  There  is  no 
classification  among  the  prisoners :  those  suspected 
of  crime  are  huddled  together  with  ^ose  who  aie 
oonyicted»  be  it  for  murder,  robbery,  moral*  or  atate 
offences.  The  fetters  with  whkh  some  of  them  are 
loaded  are  heavy  and  awkward.  There  is  another 
class,  consisting  of  those  condemned  to  the  public 
worln»  whose  quarters  aiein  amiserable  buildittg  in 
the  suburbs;  they  are  all  ironed,  and  are  daily 
brought  out  to  clean  the  roads,  clear  the  azequias,  to 
assist  iu  building  or  repairing  of  public  works ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  soldiers,  who  stand  over  them  with 
loaded  muskets,  who  smoke  cigBra,and  |oke  with  them 
as  lellow  companions.  These  people  asem  eallouB 
to  the  disgrace  of  their  situation,  and  appear  happy 
and  contented  with  their  lot:  there  are  no  other 
punishments  known,  nor  are  tortuaes  iafliotod:  in. 
some  cases  for  poMtleal  offisBoea  fledging  is*  given 
with  a  cane.  I  remember  a  Germau,  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal,  who,  for  stating  some  facts  displeasing 
to  the  govenuuAOt,  was  piuuahed  pnhlie^  with  dOO 
palos,  or  stripes  of  the  cane. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

T£AO£,  COMMERCE,   MANUFACTURES,  WEIGHTS 

AND  MEASURES. 

Pretended  Encouragpment  given  by  the  Government  of  Chile  for 
the  Establishment  of  Manufactories.  —  Examples. —  1.  My 
own  Case.— 2.  Whaling — 3.  Copper  refining.— 4.  Brewing— 
5.  Estate  at  Quintero. — Observations  and  Cautions. — Creole, 
or  Natire  Manufactures. — Copper. — Soap. —  Leather. — Wine 
and  Brandy  —  TRADE— In  Bread-  —  Cattle.  —  Charqui.— 
Grapes  as  Food— Meat.  —  Wool — Swine. —Garden  Produce. 
—COMMERCE.— Sugar.— Rice.— Cacao.  —  Fruits.  —  Salt- 
Fuel —  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES  Gold.  —  Silver- 
Other  Weights  and  Measures.— Transport  of  Goods.—!.  By 
Mules— 2.  By  Carts — 3.  By  Water— Duties  lened  on  Trade. 


There  is  not  in  all  Chile  a  single  establishment 
deserving  the  name  of  a  manufactory,  if  we  except 
a  very  small  one  at  Santiago  for  weaving  coarse 
hempen  bags,  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  erected  by 
a  German,  with  scarcely  any  capital.  I  shall  detail 
in  succession  all  the  handicrafts  that  upon  a  smaU 
scale  are  carried  on  in  the  country. 

The  government,  at  times,  with  the  view  to  some 
ultimate  purpose,  will  affect  a  great  deal  of  liberality 
on  this  head ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  known  to 
carry  these  affectations  to  a  ridiculous  extent :  for 
instance,  because  the  man  before-mentioned  put  up 
a  small  stocking-frame  to  work  by  hand,  it  was  or- 
dained,  before  he  was  prepared  to  make  half-a-dozen 
pair  of  stockings  per  day,  that  a  prohibitory  duty 
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should  be  laid  upon  the  iinportation  of  foreign  stock- 
ing8»  an  order  that  was  soon  obliged  to  be  taken  off.  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  that  any  foreign  artisan  or 
manufacturer  should  think  of  settling  in  Chile  for 
many  vears  to  come.    I  should  lanu  nt  to  hear  that 
any  British  capitalist,  however  flattering  the  offe« 
made  to  him,  should  invest  his  capital  in  any  enter- 
prize  upon  the  soil  of  Chile :  having  myself  failed 
in  huch  an  attempt,  from  impetliiuents  that  natually 
exist  in  the  country,  together  with  the  absurd  ob- 
stacles opposed  by  the  general  and  local  anthoritiesy 
as  well  as  by  the  obstinate  jealousies  of  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  all  the  flattering  inducements  that 
were  held  out,  and  the  outward  show  of  protection  af- 
forded m  an  especial  manner  to  me  individually.  My 
own  case  was  simply  thus :  owing  to  the  flattering  in- 
ducements held  out  to  me,  and  the  promises  of  pro- 
te(  tion  from  the  government  of  Chile  which  I  re- 
ceivedy  I  ventured  to  export,  at  an  incredible  risk, 
an  immense  train  of  machinery  for  the  pnrpose  of 
refining  and  manufacturing  copper  into  sheathing 
for  the  consumption  of  America  and  the  East 
Indian  market.    I  invested  in  machinery  and  im- 
plements no  less  a  sum  than  40,000  dollars,  besides 
an  equal  sum  which  I  expended  in  forming  my 
establishments  in  Chile:  the  obstacles  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  success  are  detailed  iu  anotlier 
place  ;  but,  independently  of  these,  every  little 
selfish  engine,  eveiy  malicious  obstacle  that  conld  be 
invented,  were  thrown  in  my  way,  no  less  by  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  than  by 
powerful  individuals  of  the  country.    1  will  recount 
one  of  the  principal  difllculties  I  met  with,  as  it  is 
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jBptiy  illustrative  of  the  maimer  in  which  legal  pro- 
€68868  are  carried  forward,  and  as  affording  much 
useful  matter  of  hct  connected  with  the  preswt  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

On  my  arrival  in  Chile  I  was  hospitably  wel- 
comed by  general  (JHiggins,  who  then  held  the 
office  of  supreme  director,  and  who  assured  me  that 
all  the  assistance  and  protection  the  government 
could  afford  would  cheerfully  be  extended  to  me, 
as  well  as  his  own  personal  services,  whidi  he  hear- 
tily pledged,  and  which,  as  far  as  he  was  indivi- 
dually concerned,  he  never  failed  to  contribute.  He 
also  ,  rendered  me  what  services  he  could  by  oppo- 
8ii)g  the  tide  of  opposition  and  empefio  directed 
against  my  efforts  by  many  jealous  powerful  na- 
tives, and  especially  by  one  of  the  ministers.  My 
first  object  was  to  fix  upon  the  most  eligible  situ* 
ation  for  my  establishment:  some  recommended 
Coquimbo  as  being  nearest  the  copper  mines,  but 
this  presented  the  difficulties  of  want  of  fuel  and 
suflkiently  oonstsnt  water  power ;  others  suggested 
Concepcion  as  the  centre  of  an  abundant  and  well- 
peopled  country,  having  plenty  of  coal  in  the  vi- 
cfaiity.   The  continual  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  insecurity  of  property  there,  rendered  this  part 
of  the  country  inappropriate :    I   therefore  chose 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso,  the  most  central 
portof  Uieooiiiitry»  andat  no  great  distance  Irom  the 
capital.  The  spot  I  fixed  upon  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Concon,  the  nearest  point  to  \'alparaiso  where 
sufficient  command  of  water  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  to  which  an  easy  water  carriage  was  to  he 
found  from  Valparaiso,  fur  the  landing  of  my  pon- 
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dermis  maehinerf  ,  wliidi  it  was  absolvtelf  inqm* 

^iMe  to  convey  by  land,  even  a  few  miles,  in  any 
part  of  80  hiiiy  a  countiy.    Fixing  my  eye  upon 
this  spot*  I  wiote  to  general  0*Higgiii8»  begging  he 
iTonld  tell  me  where  I  could  learn  the  legid  node  of 
purchasing  the  freehold  ;  I  was  replied  to  by  an 
official  communication  from  the  minister  of  state, 
assuring  me  that  as  my  enterpnze  was  of  such  vast 
utilitjr  to  the  nation^  the  government  wished  to  ax^ 
range  for  the  purchase  of  the  land*  on  my  account,  in 
order  to  atlurd  me  greater  security,  and  orders  were 
accordingly  issjied  to  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  to 
proceed  l^;ally  in  the  afiair :  oonsideringy  of  coursst 
that  the  profflsred  assistance  was  most  adTantageous, 
I  readily  acceded  to  it.     It  turned  out  that  the 
•state  belonged  to  a  lady»  married  to  tiie  Spanish 
general  Marotto,  who  was  second  in  command  in 
the  action  of  Chacabnco*  and  was  liring  in  esxile 
with  her  husband  at  that  time,  in  Chuqnisaca,  in 
Upper  Peru,  of  which  province  he  was  governor: 
but  her  mother.  Dona  Mercedes  Garcia,  a  Chileno 
hidy,  living  in  Santiago^  had  a  life-interest  In  the 
property,  and  held  it  in  trust,  so  that,  during  her 
life-time,  its  confiscation  to  the  government  as  the 
property  of  a  native  fled  from  the  country,  could 
not  be  confirmed*    The  pul^  scrivener  therefore 
applied  to  the  lady  to  know  whether  she  would  con- 
sent to  the  sale  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  assist  the 
views  of  the  government  in  forwarding  an  object 
of  great  public  utility  :  her  reply,  given  in  the  affir- 
mative, was  properly  registered,  and  the  nsoal  proi- 
tess  of  surveying,  valuii^,  and  reporting^,  were  gone 
-  through,  prior  to  obtaining  the  necesaary  boieta  de 
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venta,  which  is  the  basis  of  every  title-deed,  ac- 
ooffding  to  the  Spanish  laws.  As  all  these  proeesaei^ 
BMUuiged  enpecialiy  by  the  han^  of  foyemmeii^ 
wm  very  dikHory ;  as  the  vesst Is  that  had  my  iiuii-> 
chinery  on  board  could  no  longer  remain  m  port ; 
as  the  machinery  once  landed  in  Valparaiso  could 
not  easily  be  iMhipped  for  the  place  ei  its  desti* 
nation ;  and  as  considerable  expence  and  ^paration 

were  necessary  at  Couccju  to  viYwt  the  landinti^  of 
the  goods,  for  which  an  extensive  mule  required  to 
be  constructed*  I  applied  to  the  government  to 
know  whether  I  was  secore  in  proceeding  to  the 
prepamtion  of  the  mole ;  and,  being  assured  of  the 
fullest  security,  I  commenced  this  great  under- 
taking, which  was  continued  during  the  time  I  was 
absenton  a  jouniey  to  Mendosa*  to  bring  over  my 
wife,  who  had  been  long  detained  there  by  the 
causes  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  On  my 
return  from  Mendosa.  1  was  aiitooished  at  finding 
that  Mrs.  Garcia  had  refused  to  sign  the  titles 
deeds:  this,  I  afterwards  discovered»  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  was  her 
first-cousin.  The  direc  tor,  and  the  minister  of  state, 
assured  me  the  refusal  was  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quenoQ^  and  advised  me  not  to  relax  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  plans;  with  a  little  patience  the  matter 

would  soon  be  settled.  In  the  fullest  reliance  upou 
the  uiAsoiidited  pledgee,  and  ou  the  g^od  faith  of 
the  government,  1  prosecuted  ray  labaurs,  and  after 
a  trsmeudous  expence  landed  my  maounery,  nude 
the  roads  for  conveying  it  to  the  sdte  of  the  in- 
tended  niilU,  erected  the  necessary  work-shops, 
warehouses*  and  dwellings,  and  commenced  the  ca^ 
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nals  and  otiier  hydmolic  wodcSy  fireparatoiy  to  liie 
grand  undertaking.     I  never  ceased  for  msBf 

months  togethtr  to  urge  the  government  to  the 
completion  of  the  task  it.  had  undertaken,  until  at 
length  the  minister  of  state  got  rid  of  my  impoip- 
timities,  by  telling  me,  that  my  only  chance  of  sue- 
cess  was  by  the  institution  of  a  law-suit  against 
Mrs.  Garcia ! !  A  stranger  in  the  country,  without 
any  assistance,  ignorant  of  the  laws»  and  tmae- 
qnainted  with  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Chileno 
character,  was  I  placed  in  this  trying  situation; 
general  O'Higgins  was  the  only  friend  to  whom  I 
could  trust  for  advice,  but  his  whole  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  too  many  important  matters  for  me  to 
expect  much  assistance  from  him.  It  was  onlynofw 
that  I  was  beginning  to  open  my  eyt  s  to  my  situation, 
to  perceive  tiie  gross  exaggerations  relative  to  the 
resources  which  the  country  was  likely  to  preseat 
to  my  enterprise,  and  to  witness  the  changes  that 
free  commerce  was  operating  upon  the  value  of  the 
national  products:  all  these,  but  more  especially 
the  insecurity  of  my  possession,  determined  me  to 
suspend  for  a  while  my  great  enterprise ;  and,  as  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  England,  five  intelligent 
workmen,  at  great  risk  and  expence,  and  had 
bound  them  in  contracts  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  I  compromised  with  two  of  them  and  sent 
them  hack  to  England,  retaining  the  oHier  three  at 
high  salaries.  With  the  prospect  of  affording  them 
employment  diu*ing  the  period  of  suspension  of  my 
plans,  I  resolved  to  build  a  small  dour-mill  wilii 
three  pairs  of  stones,  which  I  completed  after  the 
English  fashion,  obtaining  from  England  French 
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burr  stones,  but  eompletisg  every  other  article  upoa 
thespot  This  nuU  of  three  pain  oC  stones,  togeUier 
with  dressing  cylinders*  com  cylinders,  sawing 
benches,  &c.,  was  a  very  perfect  piec  e  of  mechanism, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  built 
in  South  America. 

My  application  was  first  to  the  court  of  inten- 
deneia,  by  which  I  gained  some  insight  into  the 
rogueries  of  the  Creole  courts  of  law.  The  inten- 
dencia  is  a  court  held  before  the  governor-general, 
or  intendente  of  the  central  jurisdiction  of  Chile,  4 
the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  liti- 
gating j^arties  face  to  face,  after  they  have  urged 
before  him  their  respective  claims  by  representa- 
tions which  have  been  alternately  referred  to  the 
parties  for  reply  :  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumi- 
nous statements,  without  examination  of  witnesses, 
or  of  documents,  but  upon  the  mere  word  of  the 
litigants  upon  paper,  the  intendente  is  supposed  to 
he  put  into  possession  of  all  the  merits  of  the  caas^ 
by  the  time  he  chnses  to  call  the  parties  before 
him :  the  truth  is,  that  he  never  reads  them,  but 
listens  privately  to  the  view  of  the  case,  urged  by 
Mends  of  the  litigants^  and  decides  accordingly 
as  one  or  th^  other  possesses  the  most  influence 
with  him.  As  a  foreigner  I  stoud  but  little  chance 
of  success,  except  inasmuch  as  my  case  was  the  act 
of  the  government*  and  supported  by  the  personal 
good-will  of  the  supreme  director.  Upon  our 
meeting,  after  a  long  delay,  the  intendente,  instead 
of  viewing  the  matter  in  the  point  at  issue,  vi^.— 
Uiat  the  government  had,  in  my  name,  undertaken 
%o  purehase  tte  proper^,  and  had  obtained  the 
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consent  of  the  owner  to  that  effect,  wlio  now  cotild 
aflsign  no  other  reason  for  her  refusal  to  i^buie  by 
lier  eootroct  of  sale*  excepting  thai  of  acre  caprice 
or  diahoBcsty — to  my  aetonnlinienl  turned  to  rae^ 
and  a^ked  liuw  much  money  I  would  oft'er  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  my  litigant.     In  vain  I 
tugged  the  merit  of  the  question;  the  intendente 
ahnffled  to  the  form-^r  ground  so  that  I  could 
hardly  restrain  my  indignation.    My  friend  who 
accompanied  me  pulle<i  ray  sleeve,  and  whispered 
that  it  was  uaelees  to  resist,  and  that  I  had  better 
listen  to  the  suggestiott :  the  ground  was  Talucd  at 
Wt  dollars,  and  I  therefore  offered  1000  doUars, 
but  Mrs.  Garcia  immediately  demanded  3000  dol- 
lars for  half  the  ground  I  required  for  obtaining 
the  neeessary  command  of  water»  and  which  she 
had  bargained  to  selL   The  intendente  in  no  way 
urged  her  to  more  reasonable  terms;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  her  advocate  throughout  the  whole 
aiair.   The  intendente,  with  the  most  proyoking 
hypocrisy,  assured  me  of  the  desire  he  had  to  serve 
ma  at  all  sacrifices,  and  regretted  he  could  not  bring 
the  affair  to  a  favourable  issue.    I  then  little  under- 
stood the  manoeuvre  :  a  long  time  passed  over  before 
I  cookl  obtain  ftom  the  intendente  his  verdict,  which 
was  nt  length  only  hastened  by  an  order  from  iSm 
goveriiiaent :  his  decision  gave  me  a  right  to  the 
ground  X  had  obtained  ;  not  on  the  terms  of  the  va- 
inatien,  hut  ai  the  price  of  my  rejected  offer  af 
eompiromise,  1000  dollars.   This  was  done  to  brii^ 
the  siiit  within  the  limits  of  an  intenninable  liti* 
giOion,  as  I  afterwards  discovered. 

Against  this  sentence  my  o|»ponent  a|ipestod  to  a 
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high  courty  la  camera  de  justicia,  a  suit  that  lasted 
two  years  longer  before  I  could  obtain  a  decMon. 
The  ndnivter  of  war,  Zenteno,  whh  his  nflual  liypo- 
crisy,  in  order  to  eajok  me  into  delay,  now  came 
forward  as  the  intermediator,  under  the  garb  of  a 
sincere  regard  tor  in\'  interests,  and  under  violent 
praliBBBlons  of  firiendriup»  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
WW  vifgihg  Mrs.  Gareia  against  me,  mmI  was  using 
all  his  influence  to  ruin  my  suit,  as  I  afterwards 
learned  irom  general  Oliiggins :  indeed,  to  the 
traaeheiouB  onnositiim  of  this  individual  wlio  had  no 
Other  motive  for  injuring  me  than  that  I  was 
a  foreigner,  and  an  intruder  upon  the  soil  of  Chile, 
and  a  friend  of  lord  Coi-lirane's,   1,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attribute  my  failure.   During  the  tedious  law- 
suit in  the  camara*  the  most  shameless  fEdselioods 
were  brought  forward,  to  maico  it  appear  tliat  I  had 
seized  the  whole  estate  of  ^Mrs.  Garcia,  had  ravaged 
the  country,  burned  down  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  had  committed  the  enormities  of  a  brigand ;  false- 
hoods hadked  by  the  testimony  of  anodier  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Garcia,  who  held  an  adjoining  estate,  but  who 
soon  after  quarrelling  with  his  cousin,  gave  me  a 
document  denying  all  liis  fnrmer  fidsehoods.  Tills 
I  presented  to  the  court,  for  no  eauminatioos  upon 
oath  of  the  parties  are  ever  listened  to,  nor  wit- 
nesses  adiiiitted  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  the  most  gross  falsehoods  are  admitted  on  all 
aides  without  calling  for  the  smallest  obsenration 
ftmn  the  judges,  by  whom  the  true  merits  of  a  case 

are  never  listened  to.  This  recantation  could  not 
be  passed  over,  and  therefore  prevented  the  loss  of 
any  cause;  yet»  notwitiistanteg  the  partiality  of  tiie 
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judges  was  now  even  nmre  glaring  than  <m  the  fbimer 
occasion,  my  perseverance  perplexed  tlieni,  aiul  at 
length  a  day  of  ordeal  was  fixed  upon,  to  get  rid  of 
my  importunities ;  my  advocate  pleaded  my  causes 
but  no  one  on  the  part  of  my  opponent  i^peared  to 
answer  for  her :  the  hearing  passed  over,  untQ  after 
some  delay  I  found  in  the  record  office  the  sentence 
in  my  favour.    This  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
intendencia»  but  added  a  most  atrocious  reserve^ 
disamralling  the  right  of  title  in  ease  the  machinery 
(without  alluding  to  what  machinery,  or  knowing 
what  machinery  I  bad  proposed  to  erect),  was  not 
completed  in  twelve  months.   I  had  specified  to  no 
one  my  objects,  whicb  of  ooorse  would  be  guided 
alone  by  the  cireumstanoes  of  the  times:  I  had 
already  erected  very  extensive  works  on  the  pre- 
mises, which  were  even  of  more  importance  to  Chile, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  than  those  at  first  pro* 
posed  to  be  completed. 

The  enormity  of  the  judges  in  Creole  courts  of 
law,  the  hopelessness  of  justice,  the  insecurity  of 
any  domiciled  property  in  Chile,  may  by  these 
proceedings  be  judged  of,  as  used  towards  me, 
under  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  received 
the  j)iutection  of  all  the  public  autlidrities,  and 
the  good  wiU  of  the  natives.  If  I  had  not  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  this  dedsion,  which  by  the  rule 
of  court  allowed  me  only  three  days  for  the  appearance 
to  put  in  a  protest,  I  should  have  lost  ail  chance  of 
appeal.  I  applied  for  redress  to  the  supreme  govern- 
nmt,  whidi  expressed  its  disappn^mtion  <tf  the 
proceeding;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited  eon* 
X,  duct  of  general  O'Higgixis  upop  this  occasion,  urged 
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Still  more     tke  unexpected  arrival  of  Lord  Ck)chraiie 
£rom  hm  longcniise^  my  suit  would  have  been  lost ; 
ibe  judges  reeemd  a  peremptory  letter  to  recoii« 
sider  and  revise  the  illegal  sentence  issued  against 
me :  this  they  subsequently  did  by  annulling  alto- 
gether the  reeerve,  which  left  my  case  confirmed  ae« 
eosdliig  to  the  eentenee  of  Ibe  iatendeiida.   At  the 
end  of  three  years  I  considered  myself  fortunate  iu 
thus  terminating  a  suit,  which,  but  for  the  powerful 
assistance  I  received,  would  have  remained  undecided 
finr  ever:  bat,  notwiUistandhig  all  my  prospect  of 
eeenrity,  snch  is  the-teility  with  whidi  even  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country  are 
set  aside»  that  to  the  present  moment  tiie  verdict  has 
been  a  mere  nseless  fiorm  of  coort   On  the  publica- 
tion of  my  decree^  my  opponent  went  into  the  conn- 
try  :  it  was  necessary  to  await  her  arrival  in  town, 
to  have  made  known  legally  to  her  (para  hacer  saber) 
the  sentence  of  the  court ;  for,  as  she  had  refused  to 
accede  (otofgw),  a  fresh  order  was  issued  to  oblige 
her,  bat  heim  this  order  could  be  offidally  made 
known  to  her»  the  great  eertliquake  happened,  which 
caused  the  delay  of  another  year,  as  it  was  pretended 
that  all  the  archives  had  been  jumbled  together*  so 
that  my  documents  oouM  not  be  found*  At  length 
they  were  discovered,  and  I  obtained  a  new  order 
from  the  camara,  to  notify  the  latest  forms  of  court, 
which  was  necessary  to  be  effected  be^rare  I  could 
possibly  enter  upon  any  further  proceeding.  During 
this  intenral  the  minister  Zenteno  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  governorship  of  Valparaiso,  and  the 
legal  advocate  of  Mrs.  Grarcia  had  been  selected  by 
hull  for  his  asesor  or  legal  adviser;  and  she  herself 
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had  gone  to  remain  some  time  in  Valparaiso :  the 
Batificatign  could  only  ptes  Uuoh^  the  kands  o£ 
the  gawmor  Bad  his  aaesar;  mmmms  deU^ 
and  ^Bcaaea  weee  amnted  to  erade  dw  noftttcatkm 

for  six  months,  when  I  was  snmmoTied  to  Pern  res- 
pcctii^  the  ro-aatafcdisfameiit  of  the  mint  in  Lima. 
Oft  197  ntUHt  I  agatft  applied  for  tke  certifieate 
of  the  nedfioalMMi  4o  Mn.  Oaccia,  whe»,  afitar  another 
year's  delay,  the  document  was  declared  to  be  lost ; 
this  I  was  told  by  the  asesor,  with  sarcastic  sang  froid. 
Oiagnated  with  the  ]inieeedhig8»  deapaning  of  the 
leeat  ehaDoe  of  obteiniDg  justaoe»  petoeiviiig  the  grow* 
ing  disturbances  of  the  times,  and  the  still  less  chance 
for  security  of  property  in  the  country,  conscious 
that  every  eagine  wsaa  at  work  to  ndn  my  fiewa, 
the  hopeleaaneaa  of  eny  aveoeaa  id  my  flour  apecu^ 
iatkm  to  Bern,  while  the  govemneat  Mfoeed  to 
protect  my  interests,  or  second  my  endeavours.  I 
resolved  to  abandon  so  hopeless  an  enterprize,  in 
which  I  had  an&k  so  mttch  mouey,  and  directed  my 
alepe  to  Buenos  Ayrea,  on  hearing  of  the  intention 
of  that  government  to  erect  a  national  mint.  1  ftlt 
confident  that  in  treating  with  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayrca»  I  was  iqwn  anier  ground  thaa  I 
had  hitherto  been  m  Chile.  I  ohaerved,  that  tliia 
people,  by  the  estenaion  of  education,  were  rapidly 
outgrowing  their  more  vi ok nt  prejudices ;  and,  pro- 
fiting by  the  experience  of  many  yeara  of  active 
mvohUion,  had  learned  to  reaaon^  to  judge  ibr 
th«nad:pBi,  and  had  eatahliahed  among  lliem  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  exists  no  where  else  in  South 
America.   The  check  thus  placed  upon  public  au- 
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thority,  the  improvements  intrcxhiced  into  the  fi- 
nAocialy  ifigisiative,  and  executive  departmenti^ 
whidk  are  said  to  be  cbieAy  due  to  the  miniilir, 
D.  Bemanlo  Rivadbma,  km  estabUsbed  mfm  m 
solid  footing  public  credit,  individual  security  of 
property,  and  a  diaracter  for  good  laith  both  ia  the 
adaihuatratuiii  aid  munoiag  the  pec^e. 

Another  project  of  cnuidenble  admtage  to 
Chile,  and  on  a  large  scale,  was  entered  iuto  by  aii 
English  merchant,  jiaiued  Henderson,  and  a  North 
American,  named  Wooster,  who  had  jretired  Croni 
the  ntmk  aenaoe  of  Chile:  the  eliject  waa  niudiiig 
for  qieniMnly  aad  vefiung  it  ler  exportation  to 
Europe.  This  enterprize  offered  encouraging  pros- 
pects, and  waa  founded  upon  the  moat  rational 
oahniktioiia  to  anaora  Buoceai:  the  gowMMsnt 
highly  applanded  the  adbeM*  and  aaaurad  the  indU 
viduals,  that  although  its  difficulties  would  not  permit 
it  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British  government, 
in  granting  a  premium  upon  the  whak  i^hery,  atiU 
it  wm  diqpoaed  to  oflfor  eray  poanhie  aaaiataaee; 
and,  aa  an  earnest  of  thiadeam,  guaranteed  that  not 
only  all  materials  required  for  the  purpose  might 
be  imported  by  them,  free  of  ail  duties,  bat  that  the 
eqport  of  the  oil  ahonld  be  doty  6ee^  and  tiuit  all 
the  local  onthoritiea  throughout  tike  coontry  ahonld 
afford  them  every  possible  protection.  Upon  the 
faith  of  such  prospects  the  sum  of  60^000  doUara 
waa  inTBeted  in  the  enterprise,  vahi  ware  char- 
lerad,  aqpuppad,  and  fiundahed  with  proper 
crcwB,  and  materials  for  whaling,  and  they  were 
sent  to  sea:  the  refiniiig  establishment  was  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Coi|uimbo,  whither  were  aent  all  the 
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barrels  and  barrel-staves  that  could  be  purchased 
on  shore,  or  afloat.    Soon  after  this  was  done  the 
gnnd  expedition  sailed  from  Valparaiso ;  but,  ae  the 
gOYamor  of  that  port  Iiad  neglectod  to  procnie 
snffieient  water-casks  for  tlie  use  of  the  tmnspofts 
and  ships  of  war,  an  order  was  given  to  the  com- 
missary-general to  put  into  Coquimbo,  and  there 
take  adl  the  hogsheads  prepared  for  the  whaliiig 
establishment:  in  Tain  did  the  individuals  in- 
terested protest  ap:aiiist  this  violation  of  ])rivate 
pr^MTty ;  in  vain  did  they  urge  the  ruin  it  would 
GBUse  them  on  the  airiTal  of  the  whaling  8hips» 
shortly  expected  to  retun  with  sperm  oil :  all  was 
of  no  use,  the  cssks  were  taken  for  the  public  ser- 
vice.    They  collected  together  all  the  old  whale-oil 
hogsheads  that  could  be  mustered  to  receive  the 
returns  of  the  first  vessel  that  should  oome  in;  bat» 
on  its  arrival,  the  governor  of  Goquimbo  daimed 
tile  right  to  le\y  duties  by  virtue  of  an  old  Spa- 
nish law  exacting  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
fisfaeryp  amonntliig»  I  believe»  to  about  one-eighth 
share  of  the  whole  product ;  and,  for  aoqulttanee 
from  these  duties,  application  to  the  supreme  go- 
vemnuiit  was  made  in  vain.     But  neither  of  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  could  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
peculators,  or  arrest  their  operations,  until  another 
most  violent  measure  was  put  in  force  against  them. 
The  want  of  casks  in  which  to  store  the  oil-blubber 
was  provided  against  as  well  as  it  could  be,  by  sink- 
i^gareservour  on  the  high  promontory  that  overlooks 
the  bay  of  Coquimho ;  this  work  was  stopped  by  the 
governor  of  the  town  and  province,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
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habitants)  aitiiuugh  the  spot  is  several  miles  distant 
£rom  the  town:  jealousy  against  foreigners  was 
the  motive  which  produced  these  proceedings.  The 
want  of  storagt'  l)r ought  on  iinmense  charge  for 
demurrage  of  vessels,  which  arrived  with  cargoes  of 
bUibber»  and  this,  with  other  unavoidable  expences, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  speculation*  after 
losiD']:  a  very  cun biddable  simi  of  money. 

Another  imtauce  occurred  ;  it  was  a  plan  for 
refiniog  copper,  and  manufacturing  vessels  for  ex- 
portation to  Peru.  Some  such  establishments  on  a 
very  small  scale  exist  at  Quillotrt,  Melipilla,  and 
Santiago,  and  willbedeiicribed  in  their  proper  place. 
On  tills  occasion  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  a 
larger  scale  nearer  the  copper  mines,  and  the  pro- 
jector iixed  himself  in  Coquimbu,  where  he  built  his 
rude  re&ning  furnaces  after  the  mode  of  the  country, 
and  commenced  his  operations  with  every  prospect 
of  success  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  copper  pans 
brought  to  market,  than  duties  of  thirty-three  per 
cent  were  laid  upon  their  exportation;  this  could 
nut  he  borne,  and  thus  one  of  the  first  manufac- 
turing establishments  that  really  promised  to  be 
useful  to  the  nation  was  put  down  by  the  iniquitous 
policy  of  the  government. 

Another  instance  of  folly,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  toward  manufactures,  has  been  dis- 
played since  I  left  Chile.  Many  attempts  iiave  been 
made  to  establish  breweries,  but  all  have  failed, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  Uialt  in  a  coi.nitry 
possessing  a  climate  so  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
hind.  Lately,  a  very  intelligent  fingltshman  con- 
ceived  the  practicability  of  brewing  of  good  beer, 
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for  whieh  there  pronuBed  to  be  a  eotwideralile 

consumption  :  with  the  aid  uf  his  scientific  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  lie  succet^ded  in  his  attempts, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  thoee  who  had 
£Edled  to  effect  the  same  objects ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  completed  his  first  brewings  for  sale  to  the 
shipping,  tliau  the  government,  having  previously 
made  many  public  protestations  in  favour  of  manu- 
facturing establishinents  generally,  and  promises  to 
the  one  under  consideration  in  particalar,  decreed 
beer  and  ale  to  be  foreign  spirituous  liquors,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  was  therefore  liable  to  be 
tasDsd :  they  at  first  charged  liim  with  a  levy  ni  Mly 
dollars — where  it  will  stop  no  one  can  contemplate ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  so  heavily  increased  as 
to  force  him  to  abandon  his  enterprize. 

I  shall  dte  one  mme  imrtMiiy  to  show  the  dis- 
position which  always  has  existed,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  against  the  establishment  of  useful 
enterprizes  in  Chile  by  foreigners.  When  Lord 
Cochrane  made  a  purchase  of  his  estate  at  Quintero, 
lying  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Val- 
paraiso, it  excited  mudt  jeaknisy  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  and  especially  of  the  government :  the 
Chilenos  could  not  conceive  what  object  Lord 
Cochrane  could  have  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
'  other  than  the  desire  of  accumulating  money  by 
its  means:  aTul,  judging  of  him  by  themselves, 
they  formed  tiie  idea  that  he  had  purchased  it 
with  the  view  of  carrying  on  a  snraggling  trader 
as  the  bay  of  Qnintero  presented  an  excellent 
landing-place,  and  as  he  had  the  ships  of  the  na- 
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tion  at  his  command ;  such  was  the  uarrow-mmded 
policy  of  the  Chileno  goveniiiieiit,  that  the  fiscal 
of  the  state  was  directed  to  issue  a  docmnent, 
claiming'  the  estate  of  Quintero  in  tiie  name  of  tlie 
goverument,  which,  accordinpf  to  the  Spanish  law, 
eottld  demand  a  right  and  preference  over  every  other 
purchaser  or  claimant,  by  giving  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  another  had  offered  :  but  this  was  not 
the  only  right  on  which  the  fiscal  claimed  the  ^o- 
perty :  the  terms  of  his  daim  expressed,  ^  d  go- 
hi§mo  tiene  dereeho  de  ocupar  a  los  hienes  de  indivi- 
duos  siendo  para  U  mo  publico^ — that  the  govern- 
ment possessed  the  privilege  of  taking  possessioa  on 
its  own  account  of  the  effects  of  individuals,  in  case 
they  were  required  for  the  public  sennre.  Nothing 
was  said  of  purchasing— nothing  was  particularized, 
but  the  learned  expounder  and  propagator  of  the 
kws  of  Chile  gave  this  as  his  dictum  as  to  tiie  re- 
spective rights  of  his  (government  and  individuals, 
using  the  sweeping  term  ''bienes,"  which  included  all 
the  pn^rty  and  effects  that  a  man  mig^t  be  worth. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  tear  of  losing  his  services  at  the  time,  when 
he  was  then  about  to  sail  with  the  grand  e2|ieditioii  to 
Pern,  made  the  government  rescind  the  order  with 
rtspect  to  Quintero,  but  the  promulgation  of  the 
rights  of  the  government  stood  recorded  in  the  public 
archives.  I  naturally  took  alarm  at  this  claim,  think- 
iui^  that  if  such  were  the  law  of  the  land,  the  govern- 
ment might  at  any  future  time  seize  upon  my  esta- 
blishment at  Concern,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  **para 
el  u$o  ptMieOf^  for  the  public  service.    I  thereftm 
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presented  a  memorial  to  the  government,  requiring 
to  know  by  a  formal  record,  whether  my  investiture 
upon  the  soil  of  Chile  came  within  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  so  alarming  a  privilege  as  that  claimed 
by  the  fiscal. 

The  director  and  general  San  Martin  both  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  my  affair.  My  document  was 
passed  over  to  the  fiscal  at  the  same  time  that  the  se- 
cretary of  state  assuri'd  I  had  no  cause  for  alanii. 
I  heard  nothing  nii>i  e  of  the  affair  until  two  years 
afterwards,  when  I  discovered  my  representation 
and  the  reply  of  the  fiscal  attached  to  tiie  archived 
documents  of  my  law-suit  in  the  records  of  the  ca- 
mara,  which  had  beeu  sent  down  to  the  minister 
Zenteno  for  the  purpose  of  being  handed  over  to  me, 
but  which  had  been  thrust  into  the  situation  I  have 
mentioned.  This  reply  of  the  fiscal  was  a  most  inso- 
lent invective  against  nie  for  interpreting  his  words; 
"did  the  appellant  suppose,"  said  the  iaw-of&cer,  ''that 
the  government  was  barbarous  enouigh  not  to  respect 
individual  rights  ?  presumptuous  man !  could  it  be 
endured  that  he  should  entertain  such  notions,  such 
constructions  of  the  principles  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  was  actuated  ?  the  sense  in  which  he 
had  applied  the  right  in  the  case  cited  was  landed 
property,  capable  of  becoming  ports,  hai'bours.  ar- 
senals, or  other  government  works."  This  was  no 
reply,  and  left  the  claim  of  right  as  undecided  as 
ever;  but,  concluding  it  better  policy  not  to  raise  the 
enmity  of  the  fiscal,  I  took  no  notice  of  my  disco- 
very, especially  as  my  law-suit  was  tlien  in  progress 
before  the  court.    But  it  is  clear,  that  the  govern* 
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Stent  of  Chile  at  any  time  may  appropriate  to 
itself  the  property  or  estabiibliment  of  iadividuals 
on  the  pretence  that  it  h  capable  some  day  of  be- 
coming useful  for  the  puUic  servicow 

Tliis  insecurity  of  property  in  the  possession  of 
individuaisy  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment, may  senre  as  a  caution  to  other  English- 
men against  risking  their  property  in  any  except 
mere  mercantile  speculations  in  Chile. 

The  trade  of  a  coppersmith  in  Chile  is  conducted 
upon  a  yery  small  sode ;  their  implements  are  rude, 
their  materials  few,  the  whole  being  included  in 
a  small  rancho  or  hut,  which  often  serves  for  their 
residence.  For  making  the  large  pans  or  paylasy 
the  metal  is  first  cast  in  circular  cakes  sixteen  or 
eigliteen  inches  diameter,  and  from  three  to  five 
inches  thick,  according  to  its  intended  size;  it  is 
cast  in  an  earthen  mould,  made  of  the  size  of  the 
intended  cake,  previously  baked,  and  sometimes 
bound  round  with  an  iron  hoop;  these  serve  several 
times  without  breaking :  the  mould  is  placed  in  a 
small  pit,  into  which  the  nozzles  of  a  pair  of  Chi- 
leno  bellows  are  plac  et!  ;  the  hole  is  piled  round 
with  loose  bricks,  and  charcoal  is  heaped  within 
it.  Having  made  a  good  lire,  the  copper  is  thrown 
in  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  as  it  melts 
it  falls  into  the  mould  beneath,  by  which  means  the 
metal  is  both  melted  and  cast  in  one  operation. 
When  cooled,  the  metal  is  removed  from  the  mouldy 
and  i.^  ready  for  the  making]:  of  a  payla.  The  anvil 
for  forging  them  is  generally  a  lump  of  bronze  metal, 
flattened  at  top,  lashed  by  a  hide  thong  to  the  side 
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of  a  short  thick  stake,  firmly  let  into  the  ground : 

the  heads  of  the  hammers  made  use  of  are  very  long, 
having  the  handle  at  one  end.  Tlie  copper  from 
time  to  time  is  annealed  in  the  same  pit  that  serves 
for  melting,  by  a  fine  clear  fire  maintained  by  the 
bellows,  the  Aiel  on  this  occasion  being  the  trunk  or 
decayed  leaf  stalks  of  the  cardmi,  an  aluecious  shrub 
of  the  country,  pourretia  coaictata  (the  puya  of  Mo- 
lina) :  when  sufficiently  hot,  the  cake  is  removed  to 
the  anvil,  and  there  beaten  out  by  hand,  half  a  dosEen 
iiieii  being  employed  upon  the  largest  pa)  la,  which 
sometimes  weighs  two  or  three  hundred  weight : 
they  are  again  annealed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
hammering  continued  till  it  is  beaten  to  a  proper 
shape :  with  such  rude  implements  and  materials  the 
pans,  are  of  course  very  rough  and  of  uneven  tiiick- 
ness ;  they  frequently  hammer  the  metal  through  in 
places,  and  oftener  crack  it ;  these  flaws  are  after-  ' 
wards  patched  up  with  brass  or  coarse  silver  solder. 
The  price  charged  by  the  niaiiufacturer  of  tlie  paylaa 
is  three  reals,  6d.,  the  pound,  and  they  are  re- 
tailed in  the  towns  at  four  reals,  or  the  pound* 
Considering  the  length  of  time  the  making  of  a  pay  la 
requireij,  it  is  astonishing  how  they  can  afford 
to  manufactui  e  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate ;  it  shows 
what  little  value  the  manufacturer  places  ugon  his 
labor ;  he  is  indeed  invariably  a  very  poor  man,  and  is 
always  habitado,  or  assisted  with  capital  by  the  town 
retailer.  The  small  paylas  ai*e  very  light,  and  are 
tinned  inside  with  pewter,  for  which  purpose  they 
use  mineral  pitch  as  a  flux  instead  of  rosin ;  those 
which  bold  nearly  a  gallon  are  sold  for  the  low  price 
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of  twelve  realsyor  6s.  The  small  calderas,  or  pots^used 
bf  every  person  throughout  the  country  for  boiling 
water  for  their  matte,  and  whirh  hold  nearly  a  pint, 
are  made  and  sold  for  a  dollar  (4«.) ;  they  are  ham- 
mered out  of  a  small  round  cake,  without  braziiig, 
the  handle  being  rivetted  on,  and  the  cover  secured 
by  a  small  copper  chain.  They  have  a  singular  con- 
trivance for  a  forging  iron  to  raise  so  small  and  so 
deep  a  vessel ;  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  whose  two 
diverging  stems  mnkv  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  a 
short  transverse  piece  tied  across  near  its  ends,  for- 
ming somewhat  the  shape  of  a  letter  A,  is  the  frame- 
work for  the  support  of  the  implement :  an  iron  bar, 
somewhat  rounded  and  turned  down  at  one  end,  is 
placed  over  the  transverse  stick  and  under  the  angles 
of  the  fork ;  in  this  position  it  is  laid  upon  a  mud- 
brach  raised  above  the  floor,  the  beaked  end  of  the 
iron  overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bench.  The  work- 
man seats  himself  over  the  forked  en4  of  the  stick, 
stretching  his  legs  on  each  side  the  diverging  end  of 
the  fork,  and  steadying  them  with  his  knees :  the 
piece  of  copper  placed  upon  the  iron  beak^  is  beaten 
to  Uae  shape  required,  the  workman  never  quitting 
his  seat,  as  an  assistant  hands  him  in  succession  the 
auneaied  piec^  from  the  fire  as  he  requires  them. 

There  is  not  a  large  manufactory  of  soap  in  the 
country,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  upon 
a  very  small  scale  ;  indeed  it  is  usual  for  all  large 
families  to  make  then*  own  soap,  the  mode  and  ma- 
terials employed  being  very  simple.  At  every  ha- 
cienda,  where  cattle  are  killed  in  quantities,  a  small 
soap  mauutcicture  is  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
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the  estabiishmeut ;  the  fat,  however,  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  country,  is  that  of  the  goaty  which  is 
preferred,  as  makiDg  the  best  soap.  I  have  visited  the 
soap  niaiiufactories  of  Santiago,  whicli  are  all  on  the 
same  limited  scale.    There  are  generally  two  circu- 
lar boilers ;  the  lower,  or  bottom  part  of  each  is  a 
copper  payla,  imbedded  in  the  npper  part,  which  is 
merely  a  round  wall  of  mud-bricks,  plastered  over 
with  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand ;  the  fire,  therefore, 
only  playing  round  the  very  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
j)iv'\  ents  the  <;oap  fioin  hciiig  burned  :  these  boilers 
at  the  top  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
about  two  feet  and  two  thirds  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  nine  inches  of  which  at  the 
bottom  is  formed  by  the  rim  of  the  copper  pan  ;  a 
small  chamber,  having  an  arched  opening,  is  left 
under  the  copper  bottom,  which  serves  for  the  fire- 
phu  c,  but  it  has  no  chimney ;  espino  wood  is  used  for 
fuel.    The  leys  are  made  iu  a  tank  about  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  broad ;  this  is  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  lined  with  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand, 
and  has  a  sinall  plug-hole  at  bottom,  by  which  its 
contents  may  be  drawn  off :  they  are  rehned,  after 
concentration  in  the  boilers,  in  boticas,  or  earthen 
jars  brought  from  Pisco,  in  Peru,  in  which  the  brandy 
of  that  country  is  contained ;  these  jars  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  used  by  our  sugar  re- 
finers.   The  leys  are  prepared  from  wood  ashes 
brou^-ht  fronj  the  kitchens  of  the  towns,  or  are  pur- 
posely made  in  the  more  woody  districts  ;  six  fanegas 
(fifteen  bushels)  of  these  ashes  are  boiled  with  about 
half  a  fanega  (a  bm^hel  and  a  half)  of  shell-lime  ; 
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this,  prepared  into  the  proper  lixivium,  is  boiled  with 
seven  arrobas  (175  pounds)  ot  fat,  to  which  the  due 
proportion  of  salt  is  added,  to  separate  the  waste  leys, 
and  harden  the  soap.  This  is  made  at  two  boilings,  ge- 
nerally occupyin«^  three  or  four  days  ;  the  soap  pre- 
pared wcigiis  above  200  p(  uiids,  is  very  b*id,  being 
nearly  black;  when  dry,  it  is  cut  up  into  small 
pieces:  eight  pieces,  weighing  about  a  pound,  are 
sold  for  a  real  (6d.) ;  it  is  never  sold  by  weight. 

Aiiiuiig  the  few  manufactories  of  Santiago  are 
about  forty  tanneries,  dl  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  process  followed;  the 
bark  is  crushed  by  a  rolling  stone,  drawn  by  a  mule, 
soinewliat  after  tlie  manner  of  their  trapiehe  mills. 
Oak  bark  is  not  known  in  Chile ;  for  sole  leather,  or 
ox  hides  of  good  quality,  they  use  the  bark  of  lin- 
guy  (launis  linguy) ;  for  ordinary  purposes,  thin  cow 
hides  and  sheep  skins,  they  use  the  bark  of  pcumo 
(laurus  peunio) ;  but  for  niuroceo  and  tanned  kid, 
they  make  use  uf  the  root  of  the  paoke  (gunnera 
scabra).  The  consumption  of  leather  is  wholly  in 
shoes,  It  is  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  uf  bad  quality;  first,  because  the  hark  is  inferior 
to  that  of  oak;  and  second,  because  time  euough  is  not 
allowed  in  the  operation  of  tanning. 

Wlme  and  Brandy  Manufitciures. — ^In  the  ^ 
vated  valleys  of  (  bile,  near  the  Cordillera,  are  many 
vineyards,  the  grapes  are  of  very  good  quality. 
The  vines  are  generally  irrigated  every  three  days : 
this  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  in  so  dry  a  climate  it  is 
tiiought  necessary  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking 
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down  too  deep  in  search  of  moisture,  which  is  sup- 
posed greatly  to  diminish  the  abundance  of  the  crop. 
With  the  Chilenoe,  quantity  of  grapes,  and  not 
quality,  is  the  main  object ;  they,  therefore,  never 
plough  nor  hoe  between  the  rows,  as  is  customary 
in  Europe.   Weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  in  abnn* 
dance,  and  these  also  tend  to  diminish  the  flavour  of 
the  iruit.    A  bad  crop  seldom  happens  from  too 
much  rain  falling  at  the  time  of  vintage,  but  the 
crops  are  sometimes  lessened  by  the  frosty  nights  of 
August^  whidi  destroys  the  young  buds ;  these  loasea 
are  very  partial,  and  seldom  happen  but  after  very 
-severe  winters.    Tiie  vintage  commences  towards 
the  end  of  April :  boys  and  slaves  are  em])loyed  to 
pluck  the  gnqies  and  put  them  into  Gapachos»  or 
large  hide  buckets,  two  of  whiich  are  slung  across 
a  mule  ;  a  boy  bein^  seated  between  them,  conducts 
them  to  the  bodega,  or  wine  uianutactory,  which  is 
a  long  building.   At  one  end  of  this  building  are 
too  l<^ares,  or  resenroirs,  built  of  brick  and  lime, 
about  tifteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  high,  having  a  passage  between  tliem  ol  hve 
feet.   Over  one  of  these  reservoirs  two  large  i«ct- 
angular  sieves  are  placed ;  the  sides  of  these  sieves 
are  of  woo<l,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  ihv  hi^ttom 
is  a  network  of  small  strips  of  hide ;  upon  these 
sieves  each  of  the  two  receiving  peons  take  a  capacho 
of  grapes  as  each  mule  arrives,  throws  the  contents 
into  the  sieves,  and  replaces  the  baskets  on  the  mule ; 
between  tlie  arrival  of  each  load  they  rub  tlie  bunches 
of  grn])es  over  the  net  with  both  hands,  by  which  all 
the  Ihiit  passes  through  the  meshes  into  the  reser* 
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▼oir  below,  but  the  stalks  are  thrown  aside  into  a 
heap,  and  are  preserved  for  making  brandy.  After 
the  day's  wprk  is  finished  in  the  yineyardy  which  is 
after  sun-set,  the  two  peons  enter  the  reservoir  and 
tread  the  grapes  with  their  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  is  somewhat  inclined,  and  at  the  lower 
end  is  a  small  hole^  through  which  the  expressed 
juice  flows  into  a  receptacle,  or  small  well :  this  done, 
a  boarded  partition  is  placed  across  the  higher  end 
of  the  reservoir,  all  the  skins  of  the  grapes  thrown 
into  it,  other  boards  are  laid  upon  them,  and  are 
pressed  down  by  the  weio^lit  of  sovrral  tons  of  loose 
stones  laid  upon  them  :  tiie  next  morning  the  stones 
and  planks  are  removed,  the  mass  of  busies  is  beaten 
with  a  heavy  wedge-shaped  rammer,  and  again 
pressed  with  the  boards  and  stones,  and  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  by  which  means  a  considerable  pcnrtion  of 
iiuist  is  expressed.  At  the  time  this  is  ^oing  forward 
in  the  oiu  reservoir,  the  peons  go  tiirough  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sieve  in  tiie  other,  as  before  described. 
This  process  is  continued  for  several  days ;  and 
as  the  vintage  always  happens  at  the  period 
when  the  first  rains  are  anticipated,  it  is  an 
affair  of  consequence  to  accomplish  the  operation  as 
quickly  as  possible :  for  this  purpose  neither  Sun- 
days nor  feast-days  are  allowed  to  interfere  or  arrest 
the  progress  the  vintage.  Along  each  side  of  the 
bodega,  which  is  generally  about  seventy  feet  long,are 
arranged  a  number  of  large  earthen  jars,  called  tina- 
eas,  each  holding  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  gallons. 
They  are  lined  with  a  kind  of  mineral  pitch  called 
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brea,  brought  from  the  Cordillera^  near  Curicto ;  it 

is  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  already  described  as  being 
found  at  the  Tortoral,  near  Meudoza.  Into  these 
jars  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  poured,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  cocido,  where  it  is  suiTered  to 
ferment:  the  cocido  is  the  fresh  muhi  Ix  iktl  down  to 
two  thirds  of  its  bullc,  and  of  this  liquor  about  one 

*  part  is  added  to  ten  parts  of  pure  must,  without 
which  precaution  the  wine  would  ^ecome  sour,  as  the 
grape  hardly  possesses  sufficient  saccharine  matter 
to  afford  the  necessary  quantity  of  alcohol :  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  sugar  is  attributed  by  many  to  an 
over-irrigation  of  the  vineyard,  which  bonie  French- 
men have  told  nae  should  not  be  done  oftener  than 
once  a  month,  instead  of  two  or  three  times  every 
week,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Chilenos.  Expe- 
riment alone  can  determine  this  point.  The  cocido 
is  boiled  in  shallow  copper  pans,  set  in  mud  brick- 
work ;  and  to  effect  its  quick  evaporation,  a  very 
brisk  fire  is  maintiiined  by  bushes  of  the  espino,  a 
mimosa  tree,  the  Hame  of  which  is  violent :  it  thus 
contracts  a  strong  empyreumatic  flavor,  Which  is 
communicated  to  the  wine.  The  Chileno  peasantry 
are  very  fond  of  this  wine,  but  it  is  consumed  chietiy 

'  at  the  pulperias,  wbich  are  mostly  frequented  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days ;  a  great  portion  is  consumed 
wliile  yet  in  the  fernu  iiting  state.  In  this  state 
it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  more  in- 
toxicating ;  to  this  no  cocido  is  added,  and  it  is  sold 
about  the  country  under  the  names  of  sancochado  or 
chica.  It  has  been  customary  with  me  to  purcha^^e  a 
quantity  of  this  fresh  sancodiado,  by  adding  sugar  to 
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which,  and  watching  its  fermentation  carefully,  I 
have  made  wines  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Te- 
neriffe.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  white  wines  : 
a  red  wine  is  made  in  Chile,  in  imitation  of  Carlon, 
or  Catalonian  wine :  both  white  and  red  are  alike 
the  product  of  the  same  black  grape ;  but  in  order 
to  extract  the  color  of  the  husk,  a  quantity  of  burnt 
gypsum  is  added,  by  which  means  a  very  disagree- 
able astringent  flavor  is  given  to  the  wine.  After  the 
wine  is  properly  fermented  in  the  tinacas,  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  eighteen  inches  diameter,  is 
closed  with  a  baked  earthen  cover,  luted  over  with  a 
compost  of  clay  and  horse-dung;  and  this  is  not 
opened  till  the  wine  is  sold,  or  till  the  season  of 
brandy-making  arrives,  when  all  the  contents  of  the 
tinacas  are  passed  through  the  stills ;  so  that  every 
year  the  stock  is  cleared  off  entirely,  and  old  wine  is 
never  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 

Aquardiente,  a  kind  of  brandy,  is  produced  from 
the  distillation  of  wines,  as  well  as  from  the  fer- 
mented husks  and  from  other  fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
which  are  first  thrown  into  receptacles,  formed  of 
large  hides  stretched  over  a  frame  of  sticks,  and  sup- 
ported upon  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  ;  the 
fruits  and  husks  are  thrown  into  these  receptacles, 
called  also  lagares,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  burnt 
gypsum,  in  order  to  quicken  the  conversion  of  what- 
ever saccharine  matter  they  may  contain  into  alcohol. 
The  body  of  the  still  is  formed  of  two  pieces ;  the 
bottom  is  a  large  copper  pan  (payla)  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  high,  on  to  which 
is  cemented  a  tinaca,  whose  bottom  has  been  cut  off; 
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this,  well  as  the  sides  of  the  payia,  are  imbedded 
in  a  cement  of  plastic  clay  lute,  in  a  irame-work  of 
suDrdried  bricks,  th»  whole  being  sunk  in  a  laige 
pit  made  for  the  purpoaet  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
tinaca)  or  ^till-head,  is  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding ground :  a  chamber  under  the  pay  la,  having 
an  arched  opening  in  front,  but  without  a  chimnejr* 
constitutes  Uie  fire-place :  the  fuel  used  is  the  hard 
trunk  of  the  espino  tree. 

The  head  of  the  still,  or  cover  of  the  tinaca  inoutli, 
is  formed  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  made  circular,  of 
the  diameter  of  the  still's  mouth,  and  hoUowed  oat 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  having  on  its  edge 
upon  one  side  a  kind  of  projecting  neck,  scooped 
out  sufficiently  to  receive  the  larger  end  of  the  canon, 
or  refrigerating  tube  of  copper,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  one  mch  diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  and  two 
inches  at  the  larger  extremity :  near  the  mouth  of 
the  still,  a  bhailow  reservoir  is  made  of  brick  and 
lime^  ten  feet  long,  hve  feet  wide,  and  six  inchea 
deep ;  this  is  supplied  hj  means  of  a  brick  gutter 
with  a  constantly  running  stream  of  cold  water,  while 
another  channel  carries  off  the  heated  surplus  stream, 
the  cupper  tube  is  laid  horizontally  along  the 
reservoir*  having  its  smaller  end  projecting  throiigh 
the  brick-work  over  a  small  pit;  the  larger  end 
passes  tlirough  another  corresponding  hole  in  the 
brick-work,  and  lays  upon  the  rim  of  the  still- 
body,  which  is  i»eviously  chaiged  with  the  matter 
to  be  distilled :  the  wooden  inverted  cap  is  now  placed 
over  the  mouth,  its  neck  fitting  upon  the  tube,  and 
the  whole  is  carefully  luted  and  ciobed  by  a  cement 
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made  of  mud,  bran,  and  coarse  poliard  ;  the  stream 
of  water  is  let  into  the  reservoir  or  cooler,  and  the 
fire  is  gmdualiy  lighted. 

The  fbintSy  which  are  the  first  produet  at  the  dis- 
tillation, are  put  aside,  and  as  the  ispirit  comes  over  • 
it  drops  from  the  small  eud  of  the  cahon  (which  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  the  wonn  in  our  stills)  in  a 
trickling  stream  into  a  cantaro,  or  earthen  jug* 
placed  to  receive  it :  it  is  thence  removed  into  wooden 
barrels.  This  spirit  is  farther  prepared  for  sale  by 
mijdng  with  it  a  portion  of  aniseedy  by  which  the 
aqiiardiente  of  Chile  is  always  strongly  flavored :  it 
Is  then  dihited  with  water  to  the  proper  degree,  and 
the  only  criterion  of  its  strength  is  the  kind  of  bead 
or  bubble  formed  by  shaking  it  in  a  wine-glass  oo» 
▼ered  by  the  hand. 

The  profits  derived  firom  these  numnfactares  may 

be  deduced  from  the  followiiii^^  calculations. 

It  is  evidently  not  within  the  compass  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  conduct  such  an  establishment  excepting- 
haeendados,  or  estate  proprietors,  for  grapes  cannot 
be  purchased  :  he  must  be  the  proprietor  of  a  suffi- 
ciently capacious  estate,  with  the  necessary  command 
of  water,  hre-wood,  &c.  I  knew  a  man  in  Aconcagua, 
who  became  rich  chiefly  by  his  vineyards ;  he  bought 
a  piece  of  arid  ground  close  to  the  Cordillera,  and, 
contrary  to  cApeetatioii,  succeeded  in  hring-ing  water 
from  a  rivulet  upon  it,  and  by  enclosing  it,  and  laying 
out  year  after  year  his  earnings  upon  it,  he  increased 
his  property  to* the  vahie  of  1£0,000  dollars ;  and,  in 
t]je  course  of  about  ten  year.N,  drew  an  annual  profit 
from  it  of  nearly  12,000  dollars.  He  bought  hit)  estate 
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on  a  mortgage  teniii«»  wliidi  lie  has  mneepaid  off  by 
degrees,  amonnttiig  to  36,000  dottara ;  he  had  onl^ 

about  10,000  dollars  to  begin  with;  his  f>os<es<ion 
comprise*  200  quadras  of  irrigataWe  laud,  besides  a 
much  larger  portum  of  hilly  dutrict  in  the  CordiA- 
tera  fit  for  eslAle  graadi^.  Oat  of  theae  200  quadras 
of  irrigatable  land  he  has  planted  eii^lit  (|iiadia>  of 
vineyard  :  he  cleared  last  year  about  5,000  dollars 
by  hi«  wheat,  pasturage,  and  garden  grounds,  about 
5,000  dollars  by  his  vineyards,  and  2,000  dollars  by 
his  cattle.  His  whole  expenees  do  not  exceed  1,500 
doliar.^,  iiicludin;?  the  maintciiaiice  of  his  wife,  hib  fa- 
mily of  seven  children,  and  eight  servants.  He  employs 
constantly  thirty  peons.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
eight  quadras  of  vineyards  afford  him  as  mnch  profit 
as  his  200  quadras  of  tuUivatable  land.  The  vines 
are  nine  feet  a.suuder,  and  the  rows  are  nine  feet 
apart,  so  that  there  are  about  3,000  vines  to  each 
quadra ;  he  has  in  the  whole  22,000  vines,  which 
yield  him  1,600  arobas  (12,000  gallons)  of  wine, 
worth  lai»t  year  three  dollars  per  aroba  if  sold  as 
wine ;  but  he  reserves  almost  the  whole  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  aquardiente^  of  which  he  prepares  about 
500  arobas  (4,000  gallons),  which  he  sold  last  year 
at  eleven  dollar>  the  aroba,  it  producint;  him  5,500 
dollars.  He  had  two  stills  for  the  preparation  of 
this  quantity,  which  he  accomplished  in  about  ten 
weeks ;  each  still  produced  nearly  five  arobas  per 
day.  His  bodo<»a  was  small,  only  half  ih<^  size  ne* 
cessary  for  tlie  extent  of  his  vineyards.  He  had  only 
sixty  tinacas  in  his  bodega,  containing  about  5,000 
gallons;  the  remainder  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
large  imderground  reservoirs.   The  price  of  aquar-* 
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idknte  is  now  generally  eleven  doUais  the  arroba ; 

before  the  revolution  its  usual  price  was  five  and  six 
dollars  the  arroba.  This  cultivator  was  about  to 
build  a  new  and  more  extensive  bod^a,  when  I  left 
Cfaitet  which  would  probabl jr  enable  him  greafly  to 
increase  his  profits. 

Wheat  and  cattle  are  the  two  principal  products 
of  the  country :  I  have  already  spolcen  of  their  pro- 
duction ;  It  remains  only  to  remark  upon  theur  appli- 
cation to  purposes  of  consumption.  Two  kinds  of 
wheat  are  raised  in  Chile,  the  one  white  (trigo 
Uanoo);  the  grainisround,  plump,  very  farinaceous, 
and  yields  flour  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the  other, 
called  candeaU  is  of  the  red  bearded  kind,  a  sort  of 
buck  wheat*  with  little  faiinaceous  matter,  the  corcu* 
lum  being  liard  and  transparent,  with  a  very  thin 
external  skin  :  it  is  preferred  by  the  poor  people, 
both  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sweetish  taste,  and  its 
greater  economy,  for  it  yields  less  bran  in  proportion, 
and  that  even  grinds  so  fine,  that  the  meal  requires 
no  boiilting,  and  is  at  once  made  into  bread.  There 
is  another  sort  of  wheat  still  larger  grained,  called 
barbaruvia,  having  a  somewhat  more  faiinaceous 
medulla. 

The  flour-mills  of  the  country  are  of  very  rude, 
though  of  very  simple  constmctioa,  costing  little 
money  in  their  erection,  and  very  trifling  expence  in 

working.  The  motive  power  in  all  cases  is  water ; 
their  construction  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
•  the  tiapicheabready  described:  the  situation  is  always 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  declivity,  along  which 
a  canal  of  water  can  be  brought,  so  as  to  aflbrd  a 
£iU  of  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet:  at  this 
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place  a  wall  is  built  of  rou^h  stones  and  lime,  about 
aizfeet  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  deep,  doaei 
oniffi  sides  except  at  amardied  opening  in  the  bottom, 
by  which  tlie  water  may  find  a  ready  exit :  a  hori- 
zontal wooden  beam  is  extended  aeross  die  bottom, 
having  one  end  wedged  in  tliestoM^nmk;  the  other 
is  loose,  having  an  upright  bai*  of  wood  mortised  into 
it,  coming  through  the  upper  floor,  which,  by  means 
ctf  another  shcDrtlem  orwddgis^  serves  to  raise  cr 
depress  tiie  horiflonftal  beam  lying  across  the  welL 

Upon  this  beam  and  in  the  centre  of  the  well  a  small 
iron  plate  iB  hxed,  into  which  the  central  pivot  of  the 
revolving  verticid  shaft  is  adiqpted:  this  pivot  ia d 
bronze  metal,  fbrmad  of  six  points,  radiating'  ait 
equal  angles  from  the  centre,  so  that  any  one  in  suc- 
cession may  serve  as  the  working  pivot;  four  of  the 
others  serve  as  6  eroes^  on  whieh  the  aqnare  end  cf 
the  upright  shaft  rests,  and  the  sixth  (Its  into  a  cen« 
tral  hole  in  the  shaft :  as  one  of  these  radii  wear 
away,  the  brass  is  shifted,  eo  as  to  present  another 
wearing  point,  and  tinis  ail  tiie  six  arms  serve  in 

succession.  Across  the  top  of  the  well  are  laid  two 
or  three  strong  timbers,  and  upon  these  is  placed  the 
bed-stone,  which  is  either  of  granite  or  of  sgrNiite: 
it  is  from  four  tosiz  feet  in  diaiiieter^  and  aibost  two 
feet  in  thickness ;  there  is  a  hole  in  its  centre, 
through  which  the  upright  shaft  passes ;  on  the  top 
'  of  this  shaft  is  imbedded  a  snnll  eross,  or  tnangle^ 
of  iron,  the  anus  of  which  fit  into  corresponding 
notches  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  mill-stone, 
or  nmnar,  wludr  ia  of  equal  diameter  wUh  the  bed* 
stone,  and  one  foot  in  thidtnete.  It  is  evident  wMi 
this  contrivance,  that  by  means  of  the  wedge  or  lever 
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before  described  the  surfaces  of  the  two  stones  can 
it  pleaaire  be  brought  into  contact,  or  separated  to 
angr^Beqiiired  distaaee^  aoctediag'to^liie  native  o£  tim 
MbMsnce  latelidfid  to  be  growftd. 

The  contrivance  by  which  the  mill  is  put  in  nio- 
tiaii,  is  no  less  simple:  upon  the  upright  shaft, 
awr  tbe  bottom^  is  wedged  •  tmall  foimd  plele  of 
wood,  on  the  rim  of  which  areiixed  a  number  of 
short  radiating  arms,  hollowed  out  in  fornt  of  in- 
ctioed  eupe^  which  £orm  a  ckrde  of  alH>ut  Imir  feel 
ia  diameter.  The  jet  of  waAer  ift  brought  from  the 
canal  ujion  the  upper  level  by  opening  a  small 
Gutter,  whence  it  iialls  down  a  very  inclined  trough, 
hellowed  oat  of  the  straight  tnink  of  a  tree,  whose 
lower  end  is  upended  over  the  periphery  of  eaps : 
the  jet  of  water,  which  is  not  usually  more  than  a 
column  of  live  or  six  inches  diameter,  is  thus  made 
to  impiiige  with  aU  the  mmaenlam  it  has  acquired 
iB>liiHi]ig  perpeniUcularly  eight  or  ten  feet;  this 
iorce  expended  upon  the  cups  causes  the  upright 
sliSft,  &wk  oonse^uently  the  upper  stone  to  assume 
SHHtlii  gyratory  motion,  which  has  sufficient  power 
to  grind  a  considerable  quantity  of  com.  A  stone 
of.^Ke  feet  diametei'  will  make  ninety  revolutions 
hnttafttmile,  and  grind  two  hushehi  raid'  a  half  per 
|Niinro«dnch  is  about  the  same  quantity  of  work 
our  111  ills  ill  iMrsfland  of  equal  size  usually  perform. 
The  construction  ot  the  other  part  of  the  mill  is 
e||MiHy^  ftimfila>;  the  stones  on  the  grouud-flocv 
ofcrtle  ^mlU,  fer  the  buildings  never  have  upptr 
stories ;  round  the  lower  stone  a  circular  wooden 
QpfllnlBhaBnel  is'  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood» 
leaving  on  one  side  a  notched  opening :  as  the  meal 
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leaves  the  outer  edge  of  the  stone  it  is  thrown  into 
this  channdy  the  raised  border  of  which  pvevents 
its  being  projected  beyond  it:  die  milkr  at  distant 
intervals  draws  out  the  meal,  through  the  notched 
opening,  into  a  receptacle  made  in  the  ground  dose 
to  it  The  com  is  placed  in  a  huge  hcqiper,  sos- 
pended  over  the  running  stone  upon  a  rude  fram^ 
work,  supported  upon  forked  sticks  fixed  in  the 
ground,  like  our  hoppers ;  the  corn  falls  out  of  a 
small  opening  in  the  bottom  into  a  conical  trougb» 
whose  smaller  end  hangs  over  the  eye  of  the  ran- 
ning  stone,  but  the  r^ilarity  of  the  supply  of 
com  is  effected  by  suspending  a  small  stick  by  a 
string  to  the  end  of  the  trough,  whose  other  end 
drags  over  the  8tone»  near  its  outer  edge,  the  rapid 
'  motion  of  which  causes  the  stick  to  jump,  and  this 
gives  to  the  trough  the  shaking  required  to  make 
the  corn  fall  out  in  a  constantly  trickling  stream. 
The  same  stream  of  water  generally  gives  motion 
to  three  eepmte  mills,  all  placed  dose  together, 
under  the  same  roof.  These  mills  are  always  the 
property  of  some  hadendado,  or  estate  proprietor, 
which  he  sometimes  leases  out  at  the  rate  of  600 
dollars  per  annum,  for  each  mill ;  or  he  piaoes  a 
^  mayor-domo  to  conduct  it,  at  the  pay  of  ten  doUan 
per  month.  The  people  from  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  bring  their  wheat  to  grind,  Avliich  is  usually 
done  while  they  wait.  The  common  charge  for 
grinding,  is  one  twelfth  part  of  the  com  when  it  is 
white  wheat,  and  one  eighth  part  when  it  is  budk 
wheat,  the  reason  of  the  difference  bdng  the  longer 
time  required  to  effect  the  grinding  of  the  latter. 
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The  meal  is  alwaya  very  dirty  and  gritty-^fat, 
because  their  gxanite  stones  grind  away  rapidly, 
and  second,  from  the  mode  of  threshing  out  the 
grain  by  the  treading  of  horses.  The  corn  is 
seldom  cleaned ;  dirt»  stones,  seeds,  and  wheat,  are 
all  gioond  together :  in  the  cities  they  make  use  of  a 
rude  sifting  cylinder  for  separating  the  seeds  of  alfalfe 
from  some  of  the  dust  and  the  larj^er  stones,  but  even 
then  the  meal  is  necessarily  gritty;  in  some  cases  they 
wash  the  wheat,  which  deans  it,  but  the  meal  in  this 
case  will  not  remain  long  sweet.  The  millers  never 
dress  or  sift  the  flour,  this  is  in  all  cases  done  by  the 
consumer.  The  farmer  therefore  carries  his  ilour  to 
marlcet  in  the  state  of  meaL  Bakers  are  known  only 
in  large  towns ;  in  the  country  the  people  bake  their 
own  bread ;  they  use  a  kind  of  sieve,  covered  at 
bottom  with  a  dressed  sheep-skin,  having  in  the  niid- 
dle  a  square  piece  of  open  horse-hair  cloth,  with 
which  the  flour  is  sifted  by  hand :  this  is  the  duty  of 
the  women,  who  also  make  the  bread,  which  is  fer* 
mentedwith  loavi  n,  and  made  up  into  small  flat  loaves, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  ounces  each.  Eight 
of  these  are  sold  for  a  real  (6«^.),  the  same  price  at 
which  it  is  also  sold  at  the  pulperias.  In  the  towns 
bread  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  the  bakers, 
who  have  no  retail  shops ;  but  the  sale  of  bread  is 
conducted  by  dealers,  who  carry  it  about  the  streets 
in  large  hide  panierB,  on  horses  w  mules:  it  is  re- 
tailed  at  the  same  rate,  the  loaves  becoming  smaUer 
as  the  flour  bears  a  higher  value. 

Horned  cattle  are  disposed  of  either  for  immediate 
consumption  in  the  market,  and  for  the  preparation 
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cf  eharqui.  Ttieie  is  8  great  difference  between 
the  dharqui of  Baenos  Ayree  and  Chile;  IlieeliiDttte 

of  the  former  place  being  hardly  sufficiently  dry 
to  prepare  it  after  the  manner  of  the  latter,  but  it 
is  cut  into  tliickier  pieees,  salted^  and  then  dried  ia 
the  sun.  The  chaiqui  of  CSiiie  requires  no  salt,  and 
will  keep  sweet  many  years  if  preserved  in  diy  places. 
It  is  an  article  of  great  consumption  in  Chiie^  and 
more  especially  in  'Feta,  where  formerly  laige  hales 
of  it,  packcrl  in  hide  n^t-work,  used  to  be  imported 
from  Valparaiso  and  Concepcioii.  Captain  Hail  lias 
given  a  wery  excellent  description  of  a  the 
slaughtering  place  of  a  large  hadenda,  where  cattle 
are  killed  in  numbers  with  the  view  of  making  char- 
qui :  the  fleshy  parts  alone  are  used»  all  tiie  soft  £iU 
being  ^carefully  cut  off  for  making  grassa,  die  soet 
and  hard  fat  for  makiniF  cdbo  or  tallow. 

Tallow  is  prepared  by  beating  the  suet  fat  and 
mesenteric  membranes  by  means  of  a  heavy  wedge* 
shaped  wooded  rammer  upon  a  hide»  by  whidi  the 

fat  is  expressed  from  the  cells,  aiid  the  finer  mem- 
branes broken  in  with  it :  in  this  state  it  is  ranuned 
into  square  hide^Mgs^  which  hold  firom  150  to  176 
pounds,  half  a  mule^  load  ;  in  this  state  if  is  called 
cebo  en  maquetas :  it  is  prepared  for  the  candle- 
makers,  and  sometimes^ 'though  not  oft^  fior  ezpor^ 
tation,  by  mating  it  in  copper  boilers,  airimnring  off 
the  membraneous  skum,  and  pouring  it  into  hide- 
bags,  in  which  state  it  is  called  cebo  diritido.  For- 
merly the  eacportation  of  tallow  to  liima  was  consi- 
deraUe,  but  of  late  years  the  iotomal  consumption 
has  so  much  increased,  that  little  is  now  sent  there : 
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its  price,  ill  Chile,  vai  ies  from  seven  to  twelve  dollars 
the  quintol ;  its  consumption  is  con^ned  wholly  to 
•oap  and  candleHDuddng.  Thegiaasa,  befoce  spdcesi 
ci,  is  mdted  and  cast  into  round  cakes,  the  sine  of  a 

small  muffin,  and  is  used  by  all  classes  of  Chilenos 
for  cooking ;  a  large  portion  of  it  enters  into  every 
dish  put  upon  a  Ghikno  table.  Olive  oil  is  never 
need  hat  in  salads.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
grassa  having  become  too  dear  and  scarce  for 
their  m^ses,  a  substitute  is  found  for  it  in  the  com- 
mon coarse  tallow ;  but  even  that  oumot  always  be 
obtained. 

'  There  are  no  butchers,  eiicept  in  towns,  where 

meat-markets  are  alo2ie  to  be  found :  it  is  the  custom 
to  cut  all  the  iiesh  oil  the  bones  and  sell  it  in  strips, 
so  that  a  joint  of  meat  is  unknown  to  the  Chilenos. 
In  Valparaiso^  where  the  foreigners  almost  entirely 
reside,  and  whence  the  shipping  are  supplied,  thore 
are  two  or  three  English  butchers,  who  cut  their 
meat  in  the  Kggliah  fbiluon.  These  joints  are  bet- 
ter flavored*  and  more  smted .  to  the  taste  of  a  fo- 
reigner in  oMiBeqnenoe  of  the  mode  employed  in 
killing :  among  the  natives  it  is  customary  to  b laugh- 
ter an  ox  by  running  a  knife  into  the  spine,  and  con- 
sequently much  of  the  blood  is  left  in  tiie  fleshy 
Meat  is  dear  in  Valparaiso^  seven  doUars  per  qnintalf 
or  three-pence  per  pound :  two  years  ago  it  was  less 
than  half  that  price.  The  foreign  butchers  have  in- 
troduced several  establishments  for  preparing  salted 
beef  for  the  supply  of  shipping- 

In  the  country,  beef  can  very  seldom  be  procured ; 
a  pulptua  will  sometimes  buy  a  cow  ur  u  heifer,  and 
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kill  it  for  sale  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  is  generally  about  the  time  of 
their  great  feasts,  when  the  people  enjoy  themselves 
with  a  mess  of  beef. 

Hides  are  become  much  dearer  than  they  were  for- 
merly: during  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  I 
bought  them  at  one  dollar  each ;  during  the  last 
year  their  price  has  been  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
three  dollars  each ;  at  which  price  large  quantities 
have  been  bought  and  sent  to  England. 

Mutton  is  poor,  scarce,  and  dear.  Three  years 
ago  a  two  years  old  ram,  for  wethers  are  seldom  seen, 
could  be  bought  for  a  dollar,  but  now  it  cannot  be 
bought  under  three  dollars.  The  sheep  of  Chile  are 
long-legged,  long-backed,  and  have  very  small  bo- 
dies :  the  mutton  is  very  poor ;  a  leg  of  one  of  their 
largest  sheep  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  leg  of 
lamb;  the  price  may  be  estimated  at  about  five 
pence  the  pound.  Sheep  are  sheared  once  a  year : 
their  wool  is  coarse  and  long ;  it  is  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  where  the  poorer  classes  all 
manufacture  their  own  woollens  :  the  fleece  of  wool 
was  formerly  sold  at  two  reals  (one  shilling),  now  it 
is  worth  more  than  double  that  price. 

Pigs  are  not  very  common ;  they  have  lately  been 
more  in  request  for  the  use  of  the  shipping :  bacon 
and  hams  are  never  made  in  the  country  ;  it  would 
require  more  care  and  trouble  in  their  preparation 
than  a  Chileno  feels  disposed  to  bestow  on  any  thing. 
They  are,  however,  very  fond  of  the  hams  prepared 
in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  where  pigs  are  abundant : 
this  is  because  they  do  not  require  the  trouble  of 
feeding,  or  of  being  looked  after.    They  run  almost 
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wild  over  the  island,  and  subsist  upon  grass,  wild 
nuts,  and  the  great  quantity  of  dead  fish  thrown  ut>on 
tixose  shores.  Hams  are  prepared  by  salting,  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  beating  between  two  stones,  until 
they  beeome  as  thin  as  a  board ;  they  are  very  lean, 
and  have  a  strong  flavor. 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Chile  are  principally  the 
ssme  as  those  conimim  in  £uiape^  sudi  as'  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  tec, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  all  poor  and  ill-fla- 
vored; their  walnuts,  hgs,  almonds,  grapes,  and 
miiipes  are  tolefaUy  good.  Fruit  was  former^  ray 
abundant  and  cheap,  but  it  has  become  much  dearer 
than  it  is  in  England,  since  my  hrst  residence  in  the 
country*  Melons  and  water-melons  form,  however, 
an  exception,  they  are  abundant  and  dieap,  the 
poorer  classes  almost  subsisting  upon  them  in  the 
season.  The  Chilenos  are  extremely  fond  of  fruit, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  will  at  all  times 
deny  themselves  more  solid  food,  and  yet  they  will 
not  take  the  troul)le  to  cultivate  it.  The  only  fruits 
exported  to  Peru  are  walnuts  and  almonds. 

The  only  vegetables  grown  in  quantities  are  £ri- 
joles  (French  beans),  pumpkins,  and  potatoes ;  peasf 
cabbages,  cauiillowers,  and  asparagus,  arc  raised  only 
for  the  suf^jily  of  towns :  a  great  part  of  the  pea- 
santry subsist  almost  whoUy  upon  fiijoks,  pumpkins, 
and  potatoes,  principally  ii})oii  tlie  former ;  these 
beans,  together  with  another  kind  of  pulse  called  gar- 
bansBS,  are  reared  for  exportation  to  the  Peruvian 
nutfkets. 

Among  garden  produce,  I  may  include  maise, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  the  agricul- 
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tural  district  of  Aconcagua,  aud  other  places,  foriufl 
one  half  the.  food  of  the  poorer  classy. 

Hj^icp  m  coltimied  abimt  QuiUotaw  mad  pfe> 
pated  by  the  usual  process  of  steeping  and  beat- 
ing.   Chile  hemp  is  said  to  be  very  good,  and 
did  there  exist  a  demand  for  it,  it  might  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  fixtent.    In  the  event 
of  a  war  vitfa  the  murlliem  .powm  ,6rieat  Britain 
might  robtain  some  supply  ffom  diile,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  it  cannot  be  introduced  into 
England  as  cheap  as  from  the  Baltic.    A  very  poor 
sort  of  oofdaga  is  made  with  aztramely  rude  iaiple- 
mautSy  by  the  poor  peasantry  about  QoiUota*  who 
value  their  labor  little :  the  government  of  Chile  is 
very  desirous  of  inducing-  some  foreign  capitalist  to 
establish  a  rope  manufactory  in  Chile  on  a  Jaigie 
aeale;  but  whoerar  ahoukl  attempt  it  would  nm  an 
almost  oertain  diaiioe  of  ruin.    The  eonsumption  of 
cordage  is  very  trifling  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  more 
than  sufficient  is  already  made  for  the  demand :  Chile 

eoadage  fttiswen  very  weU  for  laying  oahks  and  ofdi* 
nary  purposes,  but  for  rising  English  eordage 

is  invariably  preferred,  although  it  costs  more  by 
fifty  per  cent.  Flax  is  not  raised  in  the  country^  as 
there  is  not  the  least  demand  for  it. 

SuoAB^An  attempt  was  made  many  years  ago  to 
rear  die  sugar  cai^  with  the  view  of  manufacturing 
an  article  so  much  in  demand  among  the  Chilenos  ; 
this  was  on  an  estate  near  Petorca,  called  Ingenio^ 
from  its  poseessing  the  sugar  wotks ;  the  cane  grew 
but  poorly,  and  the  manu&ctory  was  abandoned. 
The  requisite  supply  of  sugar  had  always  been  ob- 
tained from  Peru;  but  after  the  expedition  of  ge- 
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ncral'Saii  Mortiii  to  Feni»  Iffaen  all  the  ^fame  ynae 

liberated,  the  j)ropriLtors  proscribed,  and  the  estates 
confiscated  or  ruined,  the  sugar  manufactohfifl  of 
Pera  were  nenrlf  destcojred.  Chile  htm  wbm  de- 
pended for  a  supply  of  sogar  upon  England,  as  Ihe 
sugars  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Brazils,  are 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  market.  Lump  sugar 
is  always  prefctred  when  it  can  he  obtaiiied ;  the 

granulated  sugars  have,  however,  met  with  a  good 
sale,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping. 

BicB  end  Ck)coA  are  hrought  duefly  firum  GiMja- 
qufl. 

The  only  edible  kind  of  wild  fruit  is  tiie  cocoa: 
this  is  a  small  round  nut  not  larger  than  a  wahmt, 
it  is  poor  and  insipid:  fctmarly  it  wa8.eq[Kirted  in 
quantities  to  Peru,  where  it  was  used  for  pre^rves. 
In  the  southern  provinces  a  kind  of  nut,  called  the 
avellano,  or  hazle  nut,  grows  abundantly ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  quadriaiheterophylla,  a  gemis  pecaMar  to 
Chile.  I  never  saw  the  fruit  brought  to  Valparaiso 
except  upon  one  occasion ;  it  appeared  to  me  inferior 
to  oar  ha^:  it  has  a  soft  coriaceofOB  shell  which 
makes  it  soon  hecdme  dry  and  tasteless.  Hiepenenls 
a  fruit  also  much  esteemed  by  the  Chilenos,  though 
seldom  brought  to  Valpaiaiso :  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
pine  (pinns  chilensia)  very  eommon  all  over  Indian 
Chile,  especially  to  the  southward. 

The  iuina  (acteras  iucuiua)  is  very  scarce  in  Chile, 
Stall  more  so  ia  the  charemoyar  (annona  cheremoya). 
The  only  tree  heuing  fimit  I  eaw  m  €9d]e  was  in 
Quillota ;  it  was  fifty  years  old :  in  the  same  gar- 
den are  several  younger  cheremoya  trees,  one  of 
which  was  fiftem  years  old  when  I  saw  it,  and  it 
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was  then,  for  the  first  time,  bearing  fruit :  both  the 
lucuma  and  cherembya  are  natives  of  Peru. 

Salt  is  bfoiight*fix>in  the  province  of  Maule»  and 
is  also  imported  in  large  slabs  of  rock  salt  from  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

It  is  likewise  procured  from  the  evaporation  of 
large  lakes  near  tiie  seaside,  which  are  filled  during 
the  winter  tempests,  and  evaporated  in  Uie  subse- 
quent summer  by  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Fuel. — A  sort  of  pitch  coal  is  found  in  several 
places  in  the  environs  of  Concepdon  harbour,  which 
might  be  advantageously  employed  were  it  not  that 
the  expense  of  eou\ eying  it  from  Concepcion  to  \'cil- 
paraiso  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  coal,  including  freight, 
from  England.  Newcastle  coal  is  generally  sold  in 
Valparaiso  for  thirty  dollars  the  ton»  equal  to 
per  chaldron.  It  is  used  only  by  the  English  black- 
smiths, as  the  Chile  coal  is  too  bituminous,  and 
burns  quickly  to  an  ash,  so  that  it  does  not  afford 
the  requisite  heat  in  the  forge  for  smith's  work. 

Charcoal  is  made  from  the  hard  woods,  sudi  as 
the  espino  and  algarroba  ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  and 
is  used  by  the  Chileno  blacksmiths^  who  are  unable 
to  manage  any  heavy  work  in  their  rude  forges.  It 
is  an  artide  of  considerable  consumption  in  the 
towns  during  winter  time,  where  fire-places  are  not 
known  in  the  houses  ;  it  is  burned  in  large  brazeros 
or  chaihng-dishes.  It  is  fiist  burnt  in  the  open  aur 
till  the  more  dense  carbonaceous  vapours  are  sent 
off :  it  is  then  brought  into  the  room,  half  consumed, 
in  the  state  of  glowing  ashes,  and  the  females  crowd 
round  it,  placing  over  it  an  open  osier  basket, 
upon  which  they  put  their  feet   No  accidents  from 
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fire  or  suffocations  ever  bappeu  from  the  use  of  their 
1inuBero6»  as  the  floois  are  always  of  hridc;  the 
nNHDS  are  lofty,  and  the  doois  and  windows  are  so 
ill  fitted  a.s  to  admit  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  aiid 
the  exit  of  whatever  noxious  vapours  may  arise ;  but 
its  use  in  the  way  stated  is  veiy  iignrious  to  femaks, 
and  pfodnctive  of  many  amstitutianal  oamplaiats. 

The  eonsumption  of  fire  wood  is  considerable,  inas« 
much  as  it  is  essential  to  cooking".  In  all  large 
houses  the  hre-place  is  a  square  raised  hearth ;  a 
lofi^  circular  dome  is  supported  by  pilkn  of  brick- 
wcnrk  at  the  four  angles ;  the  apex  of  the  dome  has 
a  short  chimney,  which  goes  through  tiie  roof,  but 
in  most  cases  the  tire  is  made  upon  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  women  who  cook  live 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  which  fills  the  whole  room. 
Fire  wood  is  sold  by  the  mule-load,  and  is  of  two 
kinds  :  the  hard  red  wotxl,  surli  as  espino  al*;arroba, 
which  is  sold  at  six  reals  (three  shilliugs)  the  mule- 
load  ;  and  the  common  white  wood,  such  as  hmrelSy 
likn,  &e.  at  three  reals  the  load :  I  could  get  it  deli- 
viTud  at  oiie  real  per  load  at  ray  house  in  tliu  country. 
A  mule-load  generally  consists  of  eighteen  logs,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  measniing  altogether  about 
98^  cubic  incheSt  and  weighing  about  380  pounds. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  where  wood  is  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  where  it  is  required  in  large 
quantities  for  the  mining  and  metallurgic  operations, 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  and  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
curlng  it  are  in  some  cases  excessive.  In  many 
parts  of  those  j)r(n'inces  small  poles  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured even  for  the  rafters  of  their  huts ;  the  quisoo 
(cactus  peruvianns)  comes  into  great  use  as  a  sul^ 
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stitute,  both  as  a  building  material  and  fuel,  for 
which  it  is  very  ill  suited.  Thi»  speeies  of  the 
mEtamgtumwfm  thm  bom  movMaiiHy aaA «t> 

succulent  plant  acquires  age,  it  has  a  woody  interior, 
pereuchyxna,  which  is>  in  fact,  a  tube  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  qmHar  of  an  indli  in  thickacBB ; 

aoliBtHiioa  k  leticnlaled  like  opoi  110^^ 
eondstenoe  and  hanbMm  resenUes  bone ;  this  is  file 
substance  which  answers  as  a  substitute  for  timber, 
and  it  ia  capable  of  bearing  a  far  more  considerable 
waig^t  Aa&  ooald  be  suppoaed.  This  eaetoa  in  the 
growing  state  camiol  be  approacbedy  as  it  is  doeely 
b^tt  with  hard  homy  spines,  from  six  to  nine  inclies 
long,  besidea  a  number  of  smaller  rugos  prickles, 
which  pcodnoe  sevm  woimds  on  entering  the  flesh : 
attboogh  Ibe  cactus  itsdf  is  abondant,  the  sfeems  of 
the  decayed  plants  are  not  so  very  frequently  met 
with  as  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity  for  purposes 
of  fuel,  fyt  which  indeed  it  is  at  best  but  Ul  adapted, 
aa  it  docs  not  contain  mndh  combustible  matter. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Weights. — The  precious  metals  are  calculated 
by  the  marc,  which  is  different  for  gold  and  ailvcr. 

6ou>— Is  always  bon^i  by  the  castellano  or 
tile  marca,  but  its  fehtfiTe  fiof^iess  is  expressed  in 
quilates  or  caf ato,  as  follows : 

8  partes   ;=  1  grano 

4giwios..   =  1  quilate 

24f  quilatt^s  •   z=.  1  castellano 
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The  weight  of  ttiie  marca  is  4800  Spanish  granos, 
or  3550'7  English  troy  grains,  or  7  ounces,  7  penny- 
weights, 22  grains  English,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 


12  granos   •   s=l  tonrine 

8  tomines    =1  castellauo 

100  castellanos   =  1  libra 

6  castellanos  and  S  tominea      1  onza 

.  16  onzas  •  •  ss  1  libra 

8  onzas    =:  1  marca 

2  marcas  •  •  •   &s  1  libra 

Or, 


granos 

18 

tomioe 

96 

8 

600 

50 

onza 

4800 

400 

50 

'  8 

gsoo 

800 

100 

16 

The  gold  onsa  therefore  weighs  448*8  English 

Troy  grains,  or  18  pennyweights,  11*8  grains:  the 
c^tellano  weighs  71  English  Troy  grains.  The 
MkOM.  fiiienetei  of  gold  is  21  eSirMl 

Silver  is  bought  tfthe  Hdnnne  diM  the  ttiSitli^ 
but  its  relative  fineness  is  expressed  hy  the  assayer's 

ntt  «f  ditiMis^tiz. 

:  ;        -  :  ■  •'      ••• .  * 

'^'^    24  granos    =  1  dinera' 

12  dineios  s=  1  marca 


Oigitizec)  by 
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The  weight  of  the  mavca  is  4608  granos,  or  8408 

English  Troy  grains,  or  7  ounces,  2  pennyweights  : 
the  ounce  is  consequently  17  pennyweights,  9  grains, 
and  the  adarme  is  26'62  grains.  The  marc  is  thus 
diyiftecL 


12  granos  . 
3  tomines 
2  adarmes 
8  ocfaavos 

8  onzas  . 
2  xnarcas. 


1  tumine 
1  adarme 
1  ochavo 
1  onxa 

1  marca 
1  libra 


granos 

12 

tomine 

36 

S 

adttme 

72 

6 

2 

ocliavo 

576 

48 

16 

8 

onn 

4608 

384 

128 

64 

a 

9216 

768 

2^ 

128 

16 

2 

film 


The  standard  fineness  of  silver  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  dollars,  or  10  dineros  14  granos  of  hue 
silver  in  12  dineros,  or  lOf-  fine  in  12  ports,  but 
the  smaller  coined  money  contains  only  94  parts  fine 
silver  in  12  parts. 

The  dry  measure  of  capacity  is  the  fanegti  and 
almude;  twelve  almudes  making  one  fanega:  the 
usual  measure  for  meting  com  is  the  half  fanega, 
it  being  a  long  parallelopipedon,  one  end  of  whidi 
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is  trapezoidal,  the  other  ht^uare :  its  dimensions  are 
as  follows : 

Its  length  at  bottom  is.*  dS*7  English  inches 

Its  len^h  at  top   27*6 

Its  breadth   13*45 

Depth  of  its  square  end  7*9 

Hence  its  solid  capacity  is  2715*313  cubic  inches. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  fan^  are  5430*626 
inches:  the  imperial  bushel  contains  2818*274 
mbic  inches;  so  that  the  fanega  of  Chile  is  to  the 
imperial  bushel  as  1  to  2*448,  or  about  1  to 
2t*  The  Average  weight  of  a  fanega  of  wheat  is 
150  pounds.  But  in  South  America  the  fanega 
measure  varies  greatly :  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  their  exact  capacities,  but  the  usual  weights 
of  a  fanega  of  com  in  different  places  are  as  follows: 

In  Chile  •  •   150  pounds 

In  Peru   102 

In  Buenos  Ayres   •  •  •  •  210 

In  Santa  l?  e    240 

The  liquid  measure  used  for  wine  is  the  anoba» 

which  is  a  mere  wrbitrary  measure ;  they  have  the 
arroba  mayor,  by  which  wine  is  sold  at  the  bodegas 
or  manufactories,  and  the  4rroba  menor,  by  which 
it  is  retailed  in  towns.  The  ratio  of  the  one  to 
the  other  is  nearly  as  13  to  10,  that  is  to  say,  the 
former  contains  52  frascos,  and  the  latter  only  41 
frascos ;  the  firasco  being  about  the  capacity  of  an 
English  wine  quart  and  a  half.    The  capacity  of 
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the  arroba  majror  I  have  found  to  be  about  2000 
cubic  incbes  Englishi  or  7  English  gsUons;  that 
>  of  the  arroba  menor  to  be  about  1575  cubic  inchea 

English,  or  5-f  gallons :  but  I  have  observed  that 
these  measiires  vary  in  difierent  manufactories,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  any  standard  capa- 
city. 

The  measure  of  length  used  in  ChDe  is  the  vara, 
or  doth  measure  of  Spain,  equal  to  SSf  inches 
English;  though  perh nps  it  has  been  originally 
equal  to  the  vara  of  Burgos,  which  measures 
82'9875  English  inches.  The  doth  measure  of 
Spain  bears  the  proportion  of  100  varas  to  100 
yards  English. :  the  retail  varas  of  the  country, 
however,  never  exceed  33  English  inches,  and  some 
I  have  found  -no  longer  than  82  inches. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  quadra,  which  is  a 
square,  each  of  whose  sides  are  equal  to  150  vazas, 
and  contains  22*500  square  varas,  or  nearly  4  acres 
English. 

The  weights  used  in  Chile  for  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  produce,  is  the  avoirdupois  weiglit  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  pound  is  within  a  small  fraction  the 
same  as  our  pound,  that  is  to  say,  128  Bpanish 
pounds  are  equal  to  128  English  pounds.  Goods 
are  generally  sold  by  the  quintal,  or  the  arroba ; 
the  quintal  weighs  100  pounds,  and  the  arroba  25 
pounds. 

While  on  the  sulject  of  wei|^ts  and  measures,  it 

will  be  desirable  to  add  a  list  of  those  used  in 
Buenos  Ay  res. 

The  vara  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  equal  to  0*8677 
Frendi  metre,  or  84*161  English  indies ;  that  of 
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Cnstile  or  Burgos,  is  equal  to  0'83fi6  mstxe,  OT 
32*9375  English  inches.  The  ratiy  of  the  vara  ef 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  vara  of  Pwtugal  and  the 

Brazils,  is  as  0*7936  to  1  ;  that  is  to  say,  100  Fur- 
toguese  varas  are  equal  to  126  varas  of  Buenos 
Ayires.    The  following  is  the  table  of  its  long  jneae> 

sures,  with  its  corresponding  ^ratios  to  English^ 
Freuch«  aud  Spanish  measures. 


/Terrestrial  JH-) 


Qu^uira  .  . .  .*... . 
Vara   

m 


3^ 

■■  r  -J 

1 

F  ^ 

(>«^ 

ii 

I 

18291<2 

6fti6*6 

190687 

1 17143-88 

isess* 

1  428-58 

130- 155 

40<;  72 

1  2-856 

0-8fi77 

3  1115 

ll  0-9^2 

0-2892 

1  0371 

The  measure  hy  which  building  ground  is  8ol4 

m  the  city,  is  as  ioUows : 


square  vans 


t»l;2*5 

1  medaoqutrto 

1225- 

2 

quarto 

19()00- 

32 

16 

A  qua&Lra»  it  has  been  observed,  is  a  square  of 
150  Varas  on  each  side ;  a  manzana^  is  the  square 

space  built  ui)on  of  140  varas  on  each  side,  the  10 
varas  being  taken  uli  hy  the  breadth  of  the  street* 

y  2 
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The  inanzana  contains  exactly  3  French  arpent8» 
or  3'67  English  acres. 

The  measnre  by  which  land  is  sold  in  the  country 
is  as  follows. 


LeqnA 

Suote 

Quadn 

Vsrm 

Suerta  de  cstancia  . . 
Lequa  quadrada. . , . 
Suote  de  dbam  «. 
Qiiadia  qoadiada 

0.75 
1 

108 
144 
1 

2304 
16 
1 

15GS5 

10,000  Taras  jquadradas  being  equal  to  7528*9 
square  metres,  or  75  square  acres  s  1075d'7  square 
▼aras  of  Castile  =  9068  square  yards  English. 

The  dry  measure  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  fsn^a* 
which  is  subdivided  into  4  quartillos.  The  ftnega 
contains  the  capacity  of  591'9  cubic  feet  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  0  1417  cubic  metre,  or  8528  45  cubic 
inches  English,  nearly  four  imperial  bushds. 
The  quartillo  has  the  capacity  of  1-479  cubic  foot 
of  Buenos  A5nres,  the  standard  measure  being  in 
shape  like  that  described  as  the  half-fanega  measure 
of  Chile. 

Length  at  bottom   18  9956  English  inches 

Length  at  top   £8*8316 

Breadth    1S*SS82 

Depth  at  square  end  . . .    7  8037 

its  capacity  being  21M1128  cubic  inches  English* 
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Liqiiid  measure,  is  that  by  which  wine  and 

spirits  are  sold.  The  barril  consists  of  32  frascos. 
The  barril  contains  1232  English  cubic  inches,  or 
nearly  4^  gallons.  The  frasco  has  a  capacity  of  ^8*5 
cubic  indies :  the  ineasura  are  aa  follow. 


octavo 

2 

quarto 

4 

8 

medio  fmco 

8 

4 

2 

fraieo 

64 

32 

16 

8 

^uartiUo 

856 

128 

64 

32 

4 

iSS6 

768 

884 

192 

84 

6 

Wine  is  sold  in  Mendosa  also  by  the  arroha, 
which  has  a  longer  capacity  than  that  of  Glule»  but 

I  du  not  recollect  the  prupoi  tion. 

The  mode  of  conveying  goods  in  Chile  is  gene- 
rally by  muleSy  which  travel  in  troops  of  so 
many  piaras,  of  eight  mules  each  friara,  being 

managed  by  a  separate  peon  or  arriero :  there 
are  always  in  each  troop  a  proportionate  number 
of  spore  animals,  to  relieye  those  that  mi^  become 
fiitigoed  on  the  journey :  a  mare»  called  the  madri- 
na,  carries  a  bell  round  her  neck,  aiid  is  led  with 
a  lasso  by  a  boy  mounted  on  a  mule,  the  whole 
troop  following  instinctiTely  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
The  avemge  rate  of  journeying  is  twelve  to  fifteen 
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UagaeB  per  day :  on  wrming  ait  the  alojamfenti^  any 
^pot  bf  the  road-eide  pmentang  water  and  paetiiR;^ 

the  loads,  wiflk  their  pack-saddles,  are  taken  off,  and 
arranged  ou  the  ground  in  a  circular  torin.  The  ani- 
mals are  then  led  to  any  nook  where  pasture  can  be 
firand,  the  fore-feet  of  the  mare  are  tied  together,  so 
that  she  eannot  stray,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  mule 
moves  away  from  the  sound  uf  the  bell :  the  arrieros 
are  generally  to  be  confided  in,  robberies  being  seldom 
heard  of  among  them.  In  dispatching  goods  by 
mnle  conyeyanoe»  it  is  necessary  to  adjnst  the  par- 
cels to  the  requisite  sizes  and  weights.  A  mule  load 
consists  of  two  equal  parcels,  called  tercios,  each 
weighing  from  six  to  eight  arrobas  (150  to  200 
pounds);  some  of  the  Mendosa  mnles  will  cany 
more,  hut  in  such  cases  a  greater  freight  is  expected 
to  be  paid.  I  have  seen  tercios  of  yerba  de  l\ara- 
guay  carried  over  the  Cordillera,  weighing  each 
twelve  ilrrobas  (300  pounds).  The  pdce^  mule  car- 
riage varies  according  to  the  demand  for  conveyance^ 
the  seasons,  and  scarcity  of  pasture :  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago,  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  the  price  per 
load  varies  from  twelve  to  eighteen  reals ;  fran  Acon- 
cagua to  Valparaiso  from  seven  to  twrive  reals; 
wheat  flour  and  other  loose  commodities  are  always 
carried  in  costales,  which  are  furnished  by  the  ar- 
riero ;  each  costal  is  a  square  hide-bag,  capable  of 
containing  a  frnega  measure  (two  bushels  and  a 
half).  In  most  parts  of  Chile  every  kind  of  trafl^ 
is  iicct;.^sarilv  conducted  bv  mules,  as  tlie  roads  admit 
of  no  other  conveyance ;  but  between  \  alparaiso  and 
Santiago^  and  Santiago  and  Talca,  the  roads  admit 
of  carts,  whkh  are  mui^  used  for  purposes  of  ear- 
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riage*   The  cftrto  of  Chile  are  extremely  rude ;  they 

consist  of  a  square  roui^li  frame  eight  feet  long  and 
four  feet  broad,  having  a  central  perch  projecting 
nine  ieel  before  the  body :  the  axle-tree  is  of  wood, 
and  pinned  below  the  frame-work ;  it  is  generally 
of  soft  wood,  the  rough  trunk  of  a  young  quillay, 
or  peumo  tree.  The  wheels  are  very  thick,  and  of 
damsy  oonstmction*  the  nave  being  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  feel  in  length,  somewhat  conical, 
and  fashioned  out  of  an  algaroba  trunk  ;  thu  spokes 
and  fellies,  thick  and  cluiQ»y«  are  made  of  espinu 
wood ;  the  fellies  are  in  a  double  set,  one  exterior 
to  Ike  other;  the  spokes  are  mortised  into  the  inner 
rim ;  the  outer,  which  are  the  wearing  fellies,  are 
pinned  to  the  inner  set,  so  that,  as  they  wear  out, 
they  can  be  replaced  by  a  new.  set,  without  displacing 
the  other  parts  of  the  wheel.  The  body  of  the  cart 
is  generally  covered  by  a  kind  of  tilt,  formed  of  cknes 
kibiu'd  together.  The  diameter  of  the  wearing  part 
of  the  axle  being  about  hve  inches,  the  hole  in  the 
nave  generally  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  length  of  the 
nave  two  ftet,  much  of  the  strength  of  the  animals 
is  lost  in  oveivoming  the  immense  friction  caused 
by  its  draught ;  and  as  greasing  the  axle  is  gene- 
rally dispensed  with  to  save  both  tallow  and  trouble, 
the  disagreeable  creaking  noise  produced  by  the 
tremendous  friction  of  a  loaded  cart  is  heard  at 
the  distance  of  300 'yards,  and  as  they  generally 
travel  in  troops  of  from  hve  to  ten,  the  discordant 
nrasic  in  travelling  along  the  road  is  almost  insuf- 
lerable:  this  music  is  not,  however,  the  conse- 
quence of  any  le^lative  enactment  for  the  pre- 
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vaition  of  maagi^ngf  so  as  to  appdse  the  cusConi- 
lioiise  officers  of  the  approach  of  these  vefaides,  as 
some  ingenious  wag  has  successfully  contrived  to  im- 
plant a  belief  upon  a  very  mtelligent  observer  who 
lately  yieited  Chile.  The  greatest  burden  these 
carts  are  capable  of  bearing  is  twenty  quintals,  a  ton 
.  weight ;  the  goods  are  adjusted  so  as  nearly  to  equi- 
poise the  load  upon  the  axle,  preponderating  a  little 
forward,  so  as  to  bear  somewhat  upon  the  yoke  of 
the  shaft  oxen.  Three  pairs  drawing  Mictessively 
with  their  yokes  connected  by  hide  lassoes,  are  re- 
quired, by  eadi  cart,  to  aceomplish  the  ascents ;  hut 
on  more  level  ground  two  yokes  only  are  used, 
giving  rest  to  one  pair  in  8 accession,  in  descending 
the  steep  cuestas,  always  one,  sometimes  two  pairs, 
are  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  cart,  with  their  heads 
towards  it,  so  that  by  goading  them  back,  their 
strength,  in  addition  to  their  weight,  serves  as  a 
bade  puU,  or  drag,  in  regulating  a  necessarily  slow 
pace.  To  every  two  carts  three  peons  are  em** 
ployed,  one  of  whom  carries  in  his  hand  a  long 
cane,  armed  with  an  iron  point,  with  which 
he  unmercifully  urges  the  poor  beast  forward. 
The  charge  of  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  capital 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  cart 
load,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demand :  in 
periods  of  great  request  the  charge  has  risen  as  high 
as  fifty  dollars  per  load.  Those  goods  which  are 
liable  to  damage,  or  are  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
couT^anoe  only,  are  sent  in  carts ;  mule  carriage  is 
Indeed  always  preferred,  both  as  a  cheaper  imd 
quicker  mode  of  tr.inspoi  t ;  for  the  carts  seldom  per- 
form the  journey  in  less  than  eight  to  twelve  day^ 
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wfamas  by  mules  goods  are  generally  delivered  la 
three  or  four  days. 

It  may  be  expected  tliat  something  should  be  said 
lelative  to  the  water  conveyanee  and  coasting  trade 

ofChile^  but  these  are  terms  not  at  all  familiar  to 
a  Chileno  ear.  The  rivers,  from  their  shaliowuesSt 
theur  rafiid  descent,  and  other  impediments^  do  not 
admit  of  navigation ;  the  hiUy  nature  of  the  country, 
and  great  fall  of  its  vallies,  forbid,  in  truth,  all  pos- 
sible chance  of  introducing  inland  water-carriage, 
whatever  may  be  the  future  degree  of  advancement 
which  the  country  may  attain.  It  might  also  have 
been  ex|>eeted  that,  presenting  so  fme  a  coast,  and 
seasons  at  all  times  to  be  dqiended  on,  the  coasting 
trade  of  Chile,  in  the  eight  years  of  independence 

and  free  trade,  would  have  been  considerable  ;  more 
especially  as  the  great  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
J|R«eyance  of  light  goods  northward  and  southward 
^li^alparaiso,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  trans* 
porting^  heavy  articles  to  the  northward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mining  provinces,  that  the  government 
would  offer  every  facility.   In  a  country  destined  by 
nature  to  be  maritime,  and  accessible  only  by  sea, 
a  prudent  administration  would  have  facilitated  an 
extensive  national  coasting  trade,  were  it  only  to 
sorve  as  a  nursery  fbr  seamen ;  but,  alas !  such  has 
been  the  blind,  the  stu])id  policy  prevailing  in  the 
government,  such  the  universally  suspicious  and  nar- 
raw-minded  principles  of  its  leading  membera,  that 
coasting  has  absolutely  been  xnrohibited.   The  old 
Spanish  notions  of  interdiction  can  only  be  oblite- 
rated among  the  Chilenos  gradually,  and  in  a  long 
course  of  timet  the  custom-house  regulations,  in 
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order  to  prevent  smugglinor,  render  it  unlawful  for 
any  boat  or  vessel  to  enter  any  harbour  or  creek 
which  is  not  a  puerto  rayado.     Now  along  an 
oDteat  of  eowt  abore  1,000  mito  in  kngth,  pre- 
acntiBg  at  every  few  miles*  distance  little  hays  or  kh 
lets,  there  are  only  seven  places  thus  licensed,  viz., 
Gopiapo,  Coquimbo,  Guasco,  V'alparaiso,  Maule,  Con- 
oepeion,  and  Valdrria ;  no  boat  can  dqiart  firom  one 
to  another  of  tiiese  places  without  license  tnm  the 
officers  of  the  three  principal  ports  of  Coquimbo,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Concepcion,  where  custom-houses  are 
established:  no  vessel  arriving  from  any  place  beycMid 
the  coast  can  enter  any  but  these  three  places,  which 
are  tiiesesFportsofthe  three  great  jurisdictions.  Lord 
Cochrane,  while  in  the  service  of  the  state,  never 
ceased  to  impress  upon  the  government  the  necessi^ 
of  some  alteration  of  the  laws  in  these  respects ;  bi^ 
Wed  every  other  nsefol  suggestion,  it  was  received 
with  a  professed  acquiescence  in  its  utility,  but  with 
a  silent  resolve  to  afford  no  relaxation  in  the  old 
estaUished  principles  of  the  Spaniards.   These  re- 
strictions were  felt  by  many  of  die  natives,  but  upaa 
me  more  especiaUy  they  bore  very  hard  on  many  oc- 
eans ions,  for  it  frequently  lia]>peiied  that,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  road,  a  conveyance  of  heavy  arti- 
cks  lor  my  establishment  could  be  eiiBcted  only  by 
water  carriage,  its  distance  by  sea  being  no  more  than 
tL'ii  niiks  from  \'alparaiso.    During  general  O'Hig- 
gins'  administration,  though  I  met  with  many  ob- 
structions, yet  by  repeated  appeals  to  the  superior 
authorittes  in  Santiago,  I  always  procured  the  ne- 
cessary permission ;  but  after  his  abdication,  difficul- 
ties were  so  multiplied  that  I  had  articles  remaining 
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in  Valparaiso  two  yeen.  Impedimenfa  ware  tliiMm 

in  the  waf  of  shipping  goods  belonging  to  Lord 
Cochrane  after  he  quitted  the  country,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  1  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
license  for  shipping  a  quantity  of  salted  beef  his 
Lordship  had  prepared  on  his  estate  in  Qidnfeero 
for  the  market  of  V  alparaiso.  Owing  to  these  re- 
strictions, coasting  vessels  of  a  larger  class  are  very 
few ;  those  of  the  smaller  kind  ate  absolutely  mi<- 
known.  Evea  in  ValporaisOt  so  Uitetjr  as  1898,  no 
shore  boats  were  aHowed  to  ply  in  the  bay,  so  that 
the  only  means  of  communicating  from  the  shore  to 
the  sliipjiiug  was  by  means  of  dangerous  canoes  or 
ships'  boots,  which  casually  happened  to  be  on  shove, 
and  even  now  no  boat  is  allowed  to  land  any  wheie 
but  in  front  ot  the  custom-house.  Many  hacendados 
aloug  the  coast,  sensible  how  much  cheaper  their 
produce  could  be  transported  to  more  advantageous 
markets  by  sea  than  by  land,  have  am^ied  for 
licences  in  vain.  Even  propositiotts  for  in^roving 
the  produce  of  their  mines  were  not  admitted. 
Near  the  sea-coast,  to  the  northward  of  Copiapo,  are 
some  valuable  mines  of  copper  in  a  situation  desti* 
tute  of  wood  and  water*  and  separated  from  Copiapo 
by  an  almost  in i passable  desert :  the  proprietors,  for 
the  last  hve  years,  in  order  to  render  them  produc- 
tive^ have  heggd±  that  they  might  be  permittad  to 
transport  the  ore  by  8ea»  to  any  point  of  iSbm  coasts 
of  Quilimari  and  La  Ligua,  where  there  exists 
abundance  of  provisions,  water,  wood,  and  ani- 
mals. Their  request  has  been  urged  through  every 
fMMsible  inteiest;  but  the  government,  fearful  of 
opening  facilities  for  smuggling,  have  refused  the 
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digliteBt  lelaxatioii  of  the  existiiig  intefdictcfy  8ys* 
(em.  While  sneh  obstrucCioiifl  exist,  and  theie  ap- 
pears no  prospect  of  their  abatement,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  the  creation  of  a  coasting  trade.  The 
distance  by  land  from  Coquimbo  to  Valparaiso  is 
14S  leagiMS*  Both  Coquimbo  and  Illapel  are  the 
fod  of  the  copper  mining  establishments:  to  the  one 
facilities  of  water  conveyance  are  allowed,  to  the 
other  they  are  prohibited,  so  that  the  expence  of  the 
cairiage  of  a  mule  load  of  copper  from  Illapel  to  the 
central  port  of  Chile,  a  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
costs  five  dollcirs ;  while  tlie  conveyance  of  the  same 
weight  of  copper  by  sea  from  Coquimbo  to  the  same 
port,  a  distance  of  142  leagues,  is  only  fourteen  reals. 
Were  not  the  £adhty  of  water-carriage  permitted, 
the  cost  of  carriage  eooU  not  ha?e  been  less  than 
eight  dollars. 

But  Illapel  labours  under  still  greater  disadvan- 
tages, for  while  its  miners  are  obliged  to  suffer  ^e 
heavy  drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  land  carriage 
of  their  copper  to  Valparaiso  or  Coquimbo,  those  of 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Guasco,  have  the  privilege 
of  embarking  it  at  once  in  their  own  ports,  and  the 
British  India  ships,  which  ahnoet  exdusiyely  export 
ihe  Chile  copper,  are  allowed  to  take  in  their  cargoes 
in  these  places. 

Under  such  impediments,  water  conveyance  in 
small  crafty  whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  is  very 
heavy.  The  expence  of  laundi  hire  from  Valpa- 
raifeo  to  Concon,  a  three  hours'  sailing  dibtance,  has 
always  cost  me,  besides  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
licence  for  every  launch  load,  as  much,  andsmnetimes 
more^  than  the  price  of  freight  from  England  to 
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Cliile.  I  conveyed,  at  diflerent  times,  about  eighty 
tons*  weight  of  machinery  and  implements  in« 
landed  for  my  estahUflhineiit ;  the  hire  of  a  hiunch, 
which  would  never  carry  more  than  two  tons  and  a 
half,  cost  me,  ou  an  average,  forty-five  dollars  each 
trip  (9/.  sterling) ;  the  expences  of  landing  it  cost  as 
mucli  more.  A  small  schooner,  which  conveyed 
thhrtv  ci  beef  fimm  Qnintero  to  Valnarano  In 
two  trips,  the  distance  being  eeraiteen  miles,  coet 
300  dollars  (60/.  sterling).  I  mention  these  as  prac- 
tical iilustratioDS  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observatiiCML 

These  impediments  have  naturally  retarded  the 

growth  of  a  fishing  trade  upon  a  coast  abounding 
with  fish :  and  the  efforts  still  made  to  procure  thia 
wholesome^  food  arc  as  mde  and  as  little  produGtiv8 
as  were  those  of  the  Indians  before  tlie  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  catching  of  fish  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  canoes,  or  balsas,  which  never  venture  a 
mile  from  the  coast.  These  canoes  are  of  the  rudest 
possible  constmedon,  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  They  are  cut  out  of  a  large  tree, 
generally  the  bellota,  a  fine  species  of  laurel :  the 
largest  are  fifteen  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  their  bottom  pmrteklng  of  Ihs^ 
rounded  form  of  the  tree;  both  ends  are  aUke 
rounded :  they  are  guided  by  two  men,  who  sit  in 
the  bottom,  one  amidbhips,  who  rows  forward  the 
fragile  hark  with  a  double-bladed  paddle,  which 
he  grasps  firmly  by  both  hands  in  the  middle, 
altematdy  rowing  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
canoe,  by  a  reciprocating  motion  of  his  arms,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Esguimanx :  the  other  man  ails 
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in  the  stem,  with  a  single-bladed  paddle,  with  which 
he  steers  his  course :  the  canue  is  furnished  with  two 
short  logs  of  cork-wood  lashed  on  the  sides  of  the 
gunwale,  when  fbey  can  he  procnred,  their  bnofancf 
serving  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  upsetting.  Th0 
net,  which  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  is  of 
a  snatt  size.    The  fishermen  both  spin  the  yam  as 
wdlas  twist  the  lioe,  and  d je  it  in  lUs  alatewiiii 
ike  aatringent  Imie  of  a  laurel  (either  peunio  or 
linguy),  and  sometimes  that  of  the  molle,  to  prevent 
its  decaying.    Stones  are  used  for  weights,  and  tha 
cup-fiihaped  bases  of  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  cardoa 
(pOQiretia  coorctata),  are  used  in  Men.  of  corks  as 
floats.    Their  ^ape  is  that  of  a  square  ecHnmoB 
drag-net.    For  fishing  upon  the  beach,  a  kind  of 
aean^uet  is  also  used :  canoes  are  employed  for  this 
]parpoa0  inharbom  whase  the  water  is  smooth ;  bat 
kk  such  heavy  evah  as  are  common  along  the  sandy 
parts  of  the  coast,  where  no  boat  could  live,  a  balsa 
is  employed,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  it 
Ml  fonned  of  two  equal  shaped  aiv4riad«iei8»  cMk 
about  tern  feet  laaigy  its  meridian  diameter  three  fiset, 
one  end  being  larger  than  the  other :  each  air-vessel 
is  made  of  two  seal  or  sea-elephant  skins,  taken  off 
whole,  and  joined  together  by  a  traasversal  seam,  sewed 
inapeoaUarmannir:  the  two  edges  cut  straight  an 
brought  together  as  if  for  sewing ;  little  short  pegs 
of  wood,  or  rather  cactus  spines,  are  thrust  through 
both  as  closely  as  possible :  thin  strips  of  the  same 
opines  are  twisted  badcward  and  forward  roondeack 
p^,  and  drawn  tight,  so  as  to  dooe  the  edges  in  m 
manner  wliit  li  prevents  the  air  from  passing"  between 
them :  the  atrip  oi  ixide  or  thread  does  not  therefora 
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JIII88  through  the  aldiis  after  the  nmimer  tewiog ^ 
as  aa  inward  pressure  has  a  tendenef  to  open  and 

enlarge  the  stitches,  so  as  to  allow  an  egress  for  the 
confined  air.  Prior  to  using  the  skins,  they  require 
to  be  moistened  and  well  softened :  th^y  are  then  in- 
flated by  means  of  a  long  tube  of  the  same  material, 
to  which  a  man's  mouth  is  applied;  snd,  when  at 
length  filled  with  air,  the  tube  is  crossed  and  twistod 
round  a  small  sticic :  when  at  sea,  should  my  air 
escape,  they  are  easily  again  filled  by  fresh  inflations 
in  the  same  manner.  The  two  air  vessels  are  ecMI- 
nected  together  by  hide  lashings  side  by  side ;  ofer 
the  larger  end  a  platform  of  light  sticks  is  seenred, 
upon  w  biili  the  net  is  placed,  and  the  fisherman  sits 
who  throws  out  the  sean.  Another  man  sits  upon 
two  sticks,  fixed  over  the  smaller  end  of  the  balsa,  so 
that  his  legs  hang  down  between  the  vessels  into  the 
sea.  In  both  hands  he  grasps  a  very  long  double- 
biaded  paddle;,  which  he  empl<^  in  the  same  mamier 
as  that  described  in  managing  a  canoe.  Leaving, 
therefore,  one  end  of  the  rope  on  shore,  the  balsa 
proceeds  to  sea  through  a  tremendous  surf,  the  fisher- 
man dropping  the  net  as  he  proceeds,  and  retama 
in  an  arched  direction  again  to  the  shore,  bringing 
with  him  the  other  end  of  the  sean,  other  lishennen 
drawing  in  both  ends  of  the  net  at  an  equal  rate ; 
and  thus  they  catch  the  fish,  which  are  drswn  into 
a  bag-net  in  the  middle  of  the  sean. 

The  coasts  of  Chile  present  a  fine  fiff}iing  grounds 
had  but  the  people     Bflf""*  ™^  *he  courafps  for 
ploying  their  exertions  for  fifty  miles  ctfTlhc  coast : 
there  is  a  fine  bottom  at  froni  100  to  300  fatlioms, 
on  a  bank  which  would,  doubtlessly,  {Nreeent  a  pkn- 
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tiful  supply  to  the  fisherman  :  did  they  pooocoo 
boats  and  good  nets  they  would  soon  become  excel- 
lent fishermen;  but,  profligate  and  lazy  as  they  are, 
together  with  the  want  of  belter  materialB,  but  little 
good  arises  from  their  exertions.    The  govmiment 
of  general  O'Higgins  felt  in  some  force  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  a  nursery  for  seamen ;  but,  fearful  of 
feipiHt^tjny  smuggling,  they  n^ected  the  proper 
method,  and  had  recourse  to  some  very  Inefficient 
regulations.     A  decree  was  passed,  granting  the 
fishermen  rights  of  possession  upon  land  which 
could  but  little  encourage  their  habits  of  seaman- 
ship: upon  every  line  of  coast  where  a  canoe  or 
balsa  could  land,  however  long  in  extent,  the  fish- 
ermen could  demand  an  imdisturbed  right  for  the 
d^ftt^»yw^  of  eighty  yards  in  depth  from  high  water 
mark;  and  they  were  privil^;ed  to  daim  from 
every  hadendo  room  for  their  huts,  and 
their  cattle.     This  measure  is  a  great  detriment 
to  the  farmer ;  for  the  fisherman,  feeling  himself  in- 
dependent*  is  no  longer  oUiged  to  seek  his  mainte- 
nance by  fishing,  prefiening  nther  to  lurk  about  the 
neighbourhood  and  support  his  family  by  stealing 
of  cattle,  and  by  other  acts  of  depredation.    One  of 
the  fishermen  is  appointed  as  "judge"  over  his  fel- 
lowsy  but  instead  of  preventing  depredation*  he  only 
encourages  and  protects  unlicenced  robbery  of  the 
neighbourhood  :  there  is  not  in  all  Chile  any^ace  of 
people  so  abanJonedt  lazy,  and  worthless  as  the, 
fisherman. 

These  telations  will  appear  almost  incredihle»  hut 

when  we  reflect  on  the  benumbing  despotism  of  the 
court  of  bpain,  the  ignorance  and  dependence  in 
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wbieh  all  its  ootonks  were  kipc,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
snrprised  at  the  excess  to  which  these  were  carried 

in  the  particulars  related.  But  that  the  same 
system  should  still  continue  to  be  pursued  by  the  In- 
d^endent  goTemment  proves  the  shocking  extent 
to  whidi  debasement  has  been  carried  even  among 
the  best  informed  people  in  those  colonies,  and  the 
almost  hopelessness  of  improvement. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  manufactures, 
products,  and  industry  of  the  country,it  will  be  seen 
tiiat  the  trade  of  Chile  is  extremely  limited,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  attention  of  so  many  of  our  country- 
men is  directed  to  the  employment  of  capital  abroad, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  undeceiyed 
respecting  countries  so  much  unknown,  and  yet  so 
highly  valued  for  their  supposed  capabilities  for  the 
employment  of  their  capital.  Throughout  all  South 
America  there  is  scarcely  any  way  of  employing 
capital  in  a  large  way,  moro  es])iHMally  so  in  Chile 
and  Peru.  In  the  capacity  of  an  habilitador 
oFmines  any  one  might  adyapcc  small  sums  of 
money  with  a  chance  of  cpnsiderabto  profit  but  this* 
liRe  OCT  lotterii's,  is  at  a  very  ^^^fagdona  risk,  and 
more  especially  to  a  forei^Ujer^  but  ill  mgu ainted 
with  the  localities,  customs,  and  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  tlie  cou^y,  who  must  feel  repugnance 
b  placing  kiinself  D^iiNS  a  leiwL  .  with  the  barbarous  , 
people  he  rnnst  hare  to^deal  witlH  and  without  which 
success  in  any  case  would  be  quite  impossible,  as  a 
merchant  or  foreign  capitalist  has  no  chance  of  era- 
ploying  capital  but  in  the  traffic  of  the  fruits  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  hazardous  commerce  in  foreign, 
goods.  The  consumption  of  foreign  manufactures  is 
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at  all  tiiiMt  Teiy  limited;  the  introdactioBaf  aanMdl 
conaigiiiiieiit  of  any  one 

the  wholesale  price  to  a  losing  account :  indeed,  the 
markets  of  Chile  must  continue  to  be  very  uncertain^ 
aa  the  supply  is  always  aeut  at  nuMloiiiy  without  any 
xiBgardto  the  real  ccmsaiiiplion;  moat  articlea  aie 
tberefofe  eent  in  great  excess,  and;  coBsequently, 
sell  to  an  immense  loss,  while  others  are  so  scaice  at 
times  as  to  be  with  diihcuity  obtained :  goods  sent 
htm  Europe  are  not  bondjide  mercantile  adven* 
tnrea,  hut  consignments  aent,  in  comparatively  small 
allotments  by  numerous  adv  Liiturers  and  luanufactu- 
rers  at  home  unknown  to  one  another,  to  British 
i^^ta  in  Chile,  who  sell  them  to  the  best  advanta§pe; 
hut  who,  after  deducting  their  heavy  commis- 
sions and  charges,  are  seldom  able  to  send  home 
nett  remittances  above  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent 
upon  real  invoices ;  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Chile  entails  in  moat  cases  a  loss  to  the  home  ad<* 
ventnrers.  I  will  give  a  remarkable  illustratioii 
in  proof :  within  the  last  three  years  an  auction 
establishment  has  been  permitted  in  Valparaiso, 
'  where  all  allotments  of  damaged  goods  have  been 
sold :  and  gooda  mildewed  and  injured  by  sea  water, 
so  ns  to  be  depreciated  to  half  their  value,  liave 
been  sometimes  sold  at  this  auction  at  higher  jurices 
tinn  the  merchants  were  able  to  dispose  of  aimi* 
lar  sound  gooda  in  their  warehousea;  the  conae* 
quence  was,  that  the  merchants  foimd  it  a  more  ad- 
vantageous way  of  disposing  of  the  sound  gooda 
than  the  regular  way :  this  would  seem  inconsistent 
were  it  aot  for  the  petfy  nalwe  of  the  trade  of  Chile. 
A  mercantile  agent  cannot  part  tiie  contents  of  a  sin« 
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g)e|MMlaig«^  whmi9»  iiiAii  aiiclkMi,  ajiingle  pacla^ 
or  a  smell  number  of  |4eceB  avt  allotlad  togethor  la 

assortments  better  suited  to  tbe  small  means  of  the 
shopkeeper,  who  can  afford  to  give  proportionally 
higber  prices  for  a  small  quantity  than  he  can  for  a 
larger  bulk :  this  ia  partKularly  tka  eaae  in  Man^ 
diestor  and  Seotcfa  goods,  ehawk,  woollen  cloths, 
&c.,  and  shows  upon  how  very  limited  a  scale  the 
trade  of  Chile  can  be  carried  on. 

In  national  produce  but  little  chance  eidalg  <tf  enw 
ploying  capital  to  advantage,  from  the  small  amount 
of  the  demand  and  consumiHion,  and  the  mode  of 
bargaining,  which  can  only  be  done  by  natives. 
Great  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to  frequent  in* 
terchanges  of  property,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pence  in  the  conveyance  of  all  produce  and  commo- 
dities. Suppose,  for  instance,  any  one  desire  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  Aconcagua,  or 
a  quantity  of  copper  in  Dkpel,  he  would  find  that 
the  holder  of  the  ardde  would  only  bargain  for 
its  sale  by  a  regular  contract,  signed  by  both 
parties,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  send  at  his  own 
risky  the  money  in  hard  dollars,  to  the  seller :  pur- 
chases can  only  be  made  with  money  remittances, 
so  that  if  large  payments  are  to  be  effected,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  purchaser  should  go  himself  with  the 
money,  and  put  himself  to  the  inoonvenienoe  of 
riding  a  distance  of  firom  100  to  SOO  mfles,  since  Ibw 
servants  or  dependants  can  be  trusted  with  large 
sums :  tiie  usual  mode  of  sending  small  sums  in  the 
way  of  pa)rmenty  is  by  the  arriero  who  delivers  the 
goods,  but  the  money  goes  in  this  case  at  the  risk  of 
the  purdiaser.    Hiese  p^ple  are  generally  very 
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honest ;  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  T  riiould  be  un- 
willing to  trust  the  best  of  them  with  any  large  sum, 
as  the  temptation  might  be  too  great  The  ex- 
diange  ia  better  effected  between  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, since  in  the  former  place  there  are  two 
muleteers  of  considerable  property,  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  delivering  mon^  en- 
tniiBted'  to  their  servants  aft  per  oentage  npon  its 
value ;  but  this  can  be  effected  in  no  other  part  oi 
the  country. 
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€Wie  dividei     the  lUng  of  Syda 

BradnctiTe  and  Unprodtiefeife  Lwidg.—C>ttte  Fj^»f|M;r^ltt 
.taat  €f  Paituze.— Mwrtalitj  of  Cattle^Bljanftgeqigi^i  1  j^fl^Wi 
'Conclition  of  Tenants^ — Mtsaua  of.  tlie  PkqpiietiKt.*^Ag>rM» 
tural  £8tatcs.--Tmiixet.^-^CiMiditiDii'  of  T^MlM^fl jiSlw^ 
Lauded  Property. — Laws. — Farming  FibcMWli  ■^iini|il<i  inciite^ 
, JJivirioii  of  Lttbour.       ,.      ^  '  »  ■  :t;  4*>! 


1  i  -  y. 


After  the  conquest  of  Chile  hy  the  Spaniard 
the  khi^  of  hpain  divided  it  into  S60  portions,  and 
gm  it  .  to  as  many  adventupen.  In  oonaeqiimoe  tof 
die  Spanish  laws  of  deaeent,  these  posaesaieaa  hvm 
been  subdivided,  and  the  immber  of  proprietors 
oanaideffabiy  iacreaeed,  but  the,  greater  portioU'Of 
IfeMa  estates  are  even  at  .the  pment  dagr  mqr 
Jarge.  '   '  ' 

In  the .  geographic^il  description  of  the  cu  lib  try 
l^lias^been  shown  that  the  gxeater  portion  of  >iha 
laiid  Is  unsusceptible  of  eultiyatioiL   The  Ully  parts 

are,  however,  useful  for  cattle  t^razing.  7^he  iiu- 
iperous  ^<>rii;es  whicii  fail  into  the  ravines ,  .being 
ipooded,,  afford  not  only  shelterf  bat^pastufey^'.wbn 
the  sur^sce  of  the  hills  themselves  becomes  dried  iqi; 
A  luexe  glimpse  of  tlie  map  of  Chile  will  sliow  tliat 
the  ieyel  irrigatabie  land,  susceptible  of  cultivation* 
ia  in  proportion  to.  the  smdl  hiUy  land  which  is 
unculiivablie.     It  is  ,  therefore  evident,  th^t  what 
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has  been  so  frequently  related  respecting  the  pro* 
ductivenesB  of  Chile  must  be  taken  with  greet  limi- 
tatioD. 

The  lands  of  Chile  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  those  in 
which  cattle  may  be  reared.  Some  of  the  estatea 
coaaiet  of  ^e  or  the  other  Idnd  of  kmd,  bat  by  fiur 
the  greater  number  consist  of  botli  kinds.  It  is 
genmdly  omsidered  that  such  as  are  adapted  for 
eattle-hveeding  m  the  most  valnaUe;  and*  as  the 
grand  object  of  the  Iiacendados  is  directed  to  this 
species  of  farmingy  I  shall  first  describe  the  estates 
of  this- class. 

No  (me  must  imagine  that  any  of  the  modes  of 
ftdtning  which  have  been  carried  to  such  perfection 
in  Eyrope  have  been  adopted  in  Chile.  AVe  must 
fenum  fiNim  our  ounds  all  ideas  of  nch  level 
meadows,  fine  grass  pastures,  enclosures,  farm- 
houses, sheds,  bams,  markets,  &c«  &c. ;  we  must 
hriiq;  back  our  notions  to  a  more  pristine  oonditMiii, 
wpaA  fancy  tiw  oonntry  in  a  wild  and  natural  state» 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  simple  mode  of  farming 
lirhich  1  shall  have  to  describe.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  aelocty  as  an  instance^  one  estate,  the  descrip- 
tfau  of  which  may  serve  as  a  fldr  example  of  the 
whole  ;  fur  all  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same 
aoanagement.  The  boundary  of  an  estate  generally 
is  eKheV'the  bank  of  a  river  or  an  estero,  or  the  eK<- 

tended  ridge  of  a  mountainous  cordon  ;  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  no  wiiere  fixed  but  in  the  records 
of  the  courts  of  law;  fences  indeed  are  seldom 
known,  -exociit  in  cases  of  partial  indosnres  in  the 
valkys,  wiuch  m-e  held  in  reserve  wlieu  subsistence 
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is  no  longer  to  be  fbiniil  in  the  more  opeti  partii 

The  surface  of  an  estate  we  may  conceive  to  be 
divided  into  numerous  deep  hollows  and  ravines 
ipUed  caxones,  and  subdivided  into  emaller  delves 
ealkd  qnebradns :  we  must  suppose  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  hills  to  be  studded  with  bushen,  wliik' 
the  quebradas  are  beset  with  lofty  ever-greeu  trees, 
whose  shade  serves  to  perpetuate  little  lills  of  fresh 
water,  which  otherwise  would  soon  be  evaporated, 
if  exposed  to  the  heat  uf  the  sun :  let  us  imagine 
such  a  country  extending  over  a  sur&ee  of  twelve 
aquan  leagues^  or  about  60,000  acres,  with  about 
/)()00  acres  of  irrigatiible  i^round,  and  wa  shall 
have  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  estate  most  com* 
inonly  kept  as  cattle  lisnns. 

As  St  rains  only  in  the  three  winter  months  of 
the  year,  tlie  pasture  upon  the  hills  is  of  very  short 
dnration ;  indeed,  1  may  say^  that  no  grass  grows 
upon  them:  but  in  the  intervals  between  the 
bushes  the  p^und  is  thinly  covered  with  mimerous 
little  flowers,  herbaceous  plants,  and  tubei*ose  roots, 
which,  immediately  after  the  first  rains*  shoot  out 
and  produce  a  pleasing  verdant  covering,  of  which 
it  is  destitute  more  than  half  the  year.  Tliese 
plants,  after  flowering,  soon  fade  and  die  away, 
giving  to  the  whole  face  of  the  country  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  tlie 
sun.  The  first  rains  generally  take  ])lace  in 
May,  during  which  month  there  are  not  usually 
mm  than  eight  days  of  rain;  fincMn  this  time 
verdure  proceeds  witii  a  rapidity  truly  surprising : 
its  progress  is  rapkl  during  the  few  rainy  days  in 
June,  July,  and  August.    In  November  the  whole 
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bcgiiK  to  amine  a  Imnitmp  appeaiasee^  and  .£roai 
December  to  May  the  country  bean  an  aspect  of 

barrenness,  which  ill  accords  witJi  the  notions  en- 
tertained in  Europe  respecting  the  beautiful  country 
ofChile*  From  July  to  ]>eoember,  tbmforei  the  hi^ 
afford  a  tolerable  snatenanoe  to  the  cattie.  Somedia- 
tricts  toward  the  Cordillera  are  thinly  covered  with 
a  kind  of  wild  oat»  called  tiatina ;  and  indeed  the 
estates  bordmng  upon  the  main  Cordilkm  are  said 
to  afford  the  best  aiid  most  lasting  pastures.  Such 
parts  of  the  enclosed  grounds  bd:bre-meatiooed«  as 
are  not  cultivated  for  wheat,  maiai^  beaps,  or 
garden  produce,  contain  the  cardalee,  the  xemxwl 
pastures  where  cardos  are  left  to  propagate.  The 
cardo  is  a  perennial  plant»  fiading  away  every  year 
down  to  the  root,  which  never  dies,  but  throws  out 
next  season  numerous  shoots,  which  proceed 
large  bunches  of  prickly  esculent  leaves  of  thistle- 
like  growth,  and  from  amoc^  them  rise  aemal 
flower-stalkSy  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet :  it 
is  an  onicub,  the  cardoon  of  our  gardens,  and  was 
introduced  from  Spain  into  Chile  expressly  for 
fodder  for  cattle  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it 
The  best  and  richest  hmds  are  chosen  for  cardides. 
From  November  to  February,  or  even  to  Marchy 
when  the  hills  no  longer  afford  sustenance,  the 
cattle  are  driven  into  the  cardales.  In  March  thqr 
are  allowed  to  roam  over  the  garden  groimds,  the 
little  stubble  pf  which  serves  for  a  while  to  keep 
the  poor  animals  alive:  henceforward, -  till  some 
time  after  the  rainy  season,  the  cattle  roam  finom 
hill  to  hdl  in  search  of  a  mouthful  uf  food,  iu 
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fault  of  which,  they  are   forced  to  subsist  upon 
green  bushes  and  dried  leaves  of  trees. 

Hie  food  found  upon  such  estates  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  and  for  the  procreation  of 
the  cattle :  nothing  more  is  looked  for ;  they  are 
never  sufficiently  fat  for  killing  except  at  one  time 
of  the  year»  when  the  pasture  is  at  Its  height,  and 
they  are  then  sufficiently  muscular  for  making 
charqui.  When  required  for  the  supply  of  towns* 
it  is  usual  to  convey  them  to  the  irrigated  lumn 
pastures,  such  for  instance  as  those  of  Aeoncsgna, 
where  they  are  fattened  for  butchering.  In  years  I 
when  little  rain  falls  in  Chile  there  is  always  a 
terrible  mortality  among  the  eatHe :  it  is  but  few  I 
that  can  comparatively  subsist  for  many  mouths 
upon  underwood  and  bushes. 

Upon  a  grasing  estate  the  proprietor  sddom  per* 
units  many  persons  to  reside:  the  aidmals,  beii^  bred 
up  quite  wild,  would  he  scared  away  from  the 
pasturage  by  the  continual  passing  by  of  men  on 
faorseiback,  and  by  degs;  and  there  is  also  less 
chance  of  robbery  where  there  are  fower  j>er8on8  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  an  estate  has, 
ther^ore*  only  a  mayordomo^  and  a  capataz,  or  prind* 
pal  herdsman^  whose  general  busiiMs  is  to  look  after 
the  stock  of  cattle,  and  who  directs  the  few  vaqueros, 
or  herdsmen,  whose  duty  is  to  drive  the  cattle  from 
one  part  of  the  estate  to  another,  as  the  means  of 
snbsfetenoe  can  be  found.  About  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  cattle  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, it  is  usual  to  hold  rodeos,  that  is»  to  con- 
gregate the  cattle  towards  certain  fixed  spots  near 
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where  there  are  endosures  or  pens  for  receiving 
them. 

*  The  term  rodeo  is  generally  used  for  any  oollec- 
Hon  of  cattle  on  one  spot,  whether  for  the  purpoiseof 

counting,  of  taking  stock,  of  selectinpf,  or  of  re- 
moving into  particular  gorges  or  poturos  ;  whctiier 
to  the  selection  and  aqiaration  of  the  tithes,  the 
marking  of  young  heifers  and  steers,  or  for  allotting 
certain  animals  for  sale,  or  for  slaughter,  with  the 
view  to  the  pr^mration  of  chaiqui  and  tallow* 

The  rodeo  is  a  time  of  general  amusement;  and 
though  it  is  tilt'  (liit  v  of  the  few  tenanU  of  each  par- 
ticular farm  to  collect  the  cattle,  they  are  generally 
assisted  by  the  vaqueros  of  neighbouring  estatest 
who  come  to  look  out  Ibr  strayed  cattle,  and  by 
guasos  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  wlio  come  to 
assist  merely  for  diversion^  for  it  is  no  small  sport 
with  them  to  gallop  up  the  hills  and  down  the  dales, 
driving  before  tlieni  the  wild  cattle  th«at  they  search 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  gorges,  and  dodge  them 
among  the  tiees,  firom  one  recess  to  another ;  and 
Ae  hallowing,  the  hooting,  the  lassoing,  the  sport 
shown  u])OTi  tliese  occii^iuiis,  are  to  tlie  peai^antry  the 
^eatest  i)088ible  amusement* 
'  The  plaoe  of  the  rodeo  is  generally  on  some  flat 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  estate  near  to  the  farm 
house;  here  large  corales  or  pens  of  several  divisions 
'are  adapted  for  the  more  ready  separation  of  the 
eattle:  the  oorales  are  generally  of  a  square  ft»nn, 
and  made  of  poles  or  nide  trunks  of  trees,  closely 
set  together,  and  let  into  the  ground.  There  is  on 
mil  rodeos  a  gmety  dhid  an  activity  seldom  observed 
at  other  times  among  the  Chilenos,  since  it  affords 
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bnrimroiui  eports  suited  to  their  habits;  they  are 
geuerally  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  their  gayest 
poneho^  ace  moimted  on  good  hones,  and  giUlop 
about  with  thenr  Unsoes  in  hand.   The  vaquera  aiie 

habited  iu  like  manner,  only  that  they  are  dis- 
fcinguished  by  a  kind  of  Indian  boot  or  spatterdash, 
mde  of  nntannad  hide,  cunousiy  marked  and  cut 
on  Ihe  ed^  into  long  thin  stripes  or  thongs^  some 
of  which,  in  lieu  of  buttons,  are  drawn  through  a  line 
of  small  holes  made  on  the  opposite  edge,  thus  form- 
ing a  ladng  along  the  ontside  of  each  leg :  above 
the  knee  the  h(^ot  is  ]i(jt  closed,  but  extends  upwarii 
in  a  flattened  form  before  the  thigh,  not  unlike  a 
piece  of  armonr,  only  that  it  stands  erect:  the  use 
of  this  is  to  protect  the  legs,  knees,  and  hands,  In 
galloping  after  the  cattle,  from  the  hard  taluu-like 
prickles  of  the  leaves  of  the  cardon  (the  pourretia 
ooarctata),  a  kmd  of  aloe*like  looking  magnificent 
shrub,  which  in  some  places  beset  the  hills  and 
plains  in  the  cattle  tracks,  so  as  to  render  them 
almost  impassaUe:  were  it  not  for  these  boots^  the 
lege  of  tiw  rider  woukl  be  dreadfully  lacerated.  The 
cattle  are  generally  frightened  out  of  the  almost  im- 
penetrable shrubbery  and  recesses  in  the  numerous 
gorges,  by  the  hollowing  and  yelling  of  the  horse- 
men ;  the  vaqueros  are  alwa3rs  most  forward  in  the 
pnrsuit,  especially  among  the  prickly  thickets.  The 
grand  rodeo  generally  lasts  three  days;  the  first 
being  occupied  in  searching  the  principal  quebradas, 
and  driving  the  cattle  into  places  whence  they  conuot 
well  roam  out  of  sight ;  the  second  being  the  con- 
tinnation  of  the  same  labour,  and  the  gathering  of 
the  collected  cattle  near  the  corales ;  the  .  third  be* 
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gins  with  dii  ving  the  whole  into  the  endosed  pens,  and 

dividing  them  as  required  into  the  several  partitions. 
Herein  consists  the  greatest  amusement,  as  there  is 
an  opportamtjr  afforded  and  a  oompetition  opened 
to  all  the  guasos  for  displaying  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  lasso,  of  which  they  are  very  fond :  it  is 
indeed  surprising  to  witness  the  command,  they  ^ert 
over  the  moat  powerful  animal*  The  capatas  iasoes 
his  directions  to  the  vaqueros,  by  whom  the  several 
peons  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  cattle.  This 
is  also  an  amusement  in  which  the  first  people  of  the 
country  take  great  diversion;  females  too  of  every 
condition  flock  from  all  parts  in  their  best  clothes  to 
attend  these  rodeos :  at  this  time  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons^  all  are  on  a  level.  The  evemnga 
of  these  dai^  are  periods  of  great  diversion,  and 
merry-making;  chinganas,  feasting,  drinking,  sing- 
ing, and  such  like  national  amusements  prevail.  On 
each  day  an  heifer  is  killed  by  the  mayor-donus  and 
distributed  among  the  assisting  people.  Other 
days  are  subsequently  devoted  to  the  disposal  of  the 
selected  cattle^  whether  in  killing,  marking,  or 
driving  away  diose  sold ;  while  all  the  remaim'ng 
stock  is  again  set  at  liberty,  and  driven  to  those  par- 
ticular feeding  spots  which  the  mayor-^lomo  may 
appoint  The  mode  of  killing,  the. preparation  of 
diarqui,  of  tallow,  and  of  hides,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  marking  cattle,  has  been  elsewhere  described. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  estate :  the  mac 
nagement  of  such  an  estate  is  attended  with  very 
littlt'  expence :  the  niayor-domo  is  generally  paid 
120  dollars  per  annum,  the  capata  1ms  100  dollars, 
the  vaqiieroB  (and  we  wiU.euppbse  there  are  three) 
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have  80  dollars  each ;  the  ovejero,  or  shepherd,  is 
paid  70  dollars ;  his  children  take  care  of  the  sheep ; 
faiit  it  is  not  uncommoa  for  the  haciendado  to  lease 
oQt  to  a  few  poor  old  tenants,  who  are  assigned  eer* 
tain  places  of  residence,  a  flock  of  200  or  300  sheep, 
on  condition  that  they  deliver  annually  to  the  mayor- 
domo  a  certain  proportion  of  increase  j  the  surplus 
augmentation  of  the  flock  belongs  to  them,  and  is 
greater  according  to  the  care  taken  of  the  tlock.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  proprietors  to  have  as  few  tenants 
as  possible  upon  the  estate,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  to  assist  in  the  rodeos,  as  well  general 
as  partial ;  these  are  kept  as  dependant  as  possible, 
and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  the  rearing  or  obtaining  of 
cattle  of  any  kind :  for  their  use  a  number  of  horses 
are  kept  upon  the  hacienda,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  excuse  for  keeping  beasts  of  their  own.  On  all 
occasions  required  by  the  mayor-domo^  every  tenant 
must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  be  called  upon  to 
devote  so  many  whole  days  in  any  work  according  to 
1^  stated  period  of  service  (servicio  is  the  name  given  to 
tliis  obligation).  These  periods  are  not  continued  ne- 
cessarily in  succession,  but  generally  apart  and  arbi- 
trary, according  to  the  will  of  the  master  or  his  bai- 
liff: fifteen  days  is  usuaUy  the  smallest  period  of 
service:  these  he  must  devote  entirely  in  any  em- 
ployment without  pay ;  he  must  likewise  give  up  his 
time  for  any  further  number  of  days  for  very  low 
wages  ;  the  tenant  must  be  the  slave  of  the  master. 
This  kind  of  tenure  necessarily  has  a  bad  moral 
tendency  upon  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
but  it  is  so  universal  over  the' whole  country,  and 
being  bred  up  in  the  practice  of  it,  it  has  become  so 
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habitual  that  no  one  thinks  it  a  hardship.  A  tenant 
may  also  be  sent  away  on  some  dispatch  to  the  dia- 
taneeof  aboTea  himdred  leagufls;  lie  nevar  gnuft* 
bles,  but  obeys,  receiving  only  a  real,  or  sizp 
per  day  for  his  niaiutenante  on  the  road. 

Under  such  a  syatem  of  management  yge  may 
dily  conceive  ji  cattle  estancia  to  he  well  attendfid^to^ 
witli  coni]>aiativelv  little  or  no  expence  to  the  laud- 
'  lord.  Indeed,  an  estate  of  the  size  before-mentioned, 
which  probably  is  capable  of  maintaining  from  5^000 
to  8t000  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  will  not  cost  more 
than  500  dollars  for  the  total  expence  of  manage- 
ment :  tlie  annual  amount  of  increase,  sold,  or  killed 
off,  will  be  800  head,  which  formerly^  at  eight  dol- 
lars each,  produced  6,400  doUars  i^venue,  but  which 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  cattle 
dinring  the  last  few  years,  when  a  heifer  i^  worth' 
twenty  d<^lax8»  produces  to  the  propiislor  a  rental 
of  16,000  dollars. 

This  kind  of  estate  yields  a  more  constant  jwro^ 
and  requires  less  trouble  in  management,  than  any 
o^grjjnd  this»  to  a  man  o^  Spmah  education  and 
habit,  is  the  greatest  desideratum.  The  proprietor 
must,  however,  be  frequently  on  his  estate;  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  recess;  must 
frequently  ride  over  alLpsats,  and  be  able  to  reccHT* 
nige  every  animal,  in  order  to  keep  a  check  upon  hia 
mayorHtomo :  he  must  be  bred  up  in  the  knowledga 
of  aO  the  littte-  arts  of  roguery  the  peons  would 
have  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the 
cattle :  in  hue,  though  he  may  assume  the  finer  airs 
of  acahaUera  when  in  the  town,  be  nmst  be  in  spirit 
and  in  educatioii  a  perfect  guaso,  .or  he  wiQ  new 
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render  his  estate  as  productive  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  made.  Hence  ^ygg/Jify-piuiaiin  hrii^g,^  ^ip  h^a 
aoDB  to  the  part  of  the  maTiagonient  ^  they 

BTBt  among  peons  -from  their  Infancy,  from  whom 
they  acquire  all  their  habits,  and  follow  the  same 
half-savage  life,  until  polished  by  the  assistance  of 
tbii  padre,  or  £nar»  attached  to  the  household*  who 
teaches  them  to  read  and  write ;  then  it  is  that  thejr 
acquire  that  smooth-faced  civility,  that  external  ap- 
pearance of  information,  that  air  of  importance,  thai 
cmming  and  egotism,  which  distinguislies  them  aioffii 
readily  from  the  lower  orders.  Previous  to  acquiring 
any  interest  in  the  estate,  that  is,  so  long  as  their 
father  lives,  they  commonly  enter  into  ooUusion  witk 
the  tenants  and  neighbours  in  acts  of  robbery ;  thejr 
drink,  gamble,  and  debaiu  h,  in  common  with  the 
guasos,  and  are  the  most  apphmded  vagabonda 
tfiioughoat  the  country.  It  is  only  when  interest 
guides  them,  on  coming  to  thdr  inheritance,  that 
their  selfish  feelings  come  into  full  play ;  then  it  i^ 
that  they  instinctively  assume  that  t)rrannlcal  powi^ 
over  their  former  associates,  with  whom  they  new 
cease  to  place  themselves  on  an  appai  cnt  level  when- 
ever it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so.  buch  are  the 
haeendados  of  Chile,  and  such  must  be,  more  or  less, 
their  education,  in  order  to  make  their  stock  produc- 
tive. The  estate-liouse,  generally  s}>eaking,  is  little 
better  than  a  barn.  The  females  of  the  family 
usually,  though  not  in  all  caises,  rends  now  and  then 
in  the  capital,  where,  should  the  proprietor  himself 
be  called,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  return  tq 
his  estate  at  aU  rodeoe  and  at  other  times*  hia  pre- 
sence bejmg  frequently  nec^ss^.        .     .  .  .  ^ 
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While  flpeaking  of  cattle  estates,  I  ought  not  to 

omit  the  mention  of  a  custom  generally  prevalent 
throughout  Chile :  no  tenant  is  allowed  to  accommo- 
date a  stranger  or  a  traveller  in  his  house  above 
twetve  hourSy  without  giving  notice  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  arrival  of  such  visitor  upon  the  estate :  it  is, 
moreover,  his  duty  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
the  avocation,  deatination,  and  businees  of  the  tra- 
veller. In  some  estates  this  is  a  very  severe  hard- 
ship, where  the  tenant  resides  ten  or  twenty  miles 
off  the  estate-house ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
tance, anynef^ect  of  this  obligation  is  rigorously 
punished  by  the  landlord.  The  intention  of  this 
practice  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  cattle ; 
for  if  any  one  arrive  on  the  fium  without  the  i^pear- 
anee  of  travelling  onward,  he  becomes  immediately 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  other  tenants  are  dispatched 
to  watch  his  movements  :  if  the  person  camiot  give  a 
good  account  of  himself,  he  is  sent  away  fay  the  road 
he  came,  wifbout  ceranony.  The  vaqueros,  or  some 
of  the  most  trusty  tenants,  have  their  dwellings  sta- 
tioned at  eligible  distant  points  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  wstdi  on  strangers,  and  these  eigoy  noie 
extensive  privileges  than  others. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  or  in  the  most  frequented 
roads,  this  obligation  cannot  be  put  in  force ;  but  in 
tte  more  distant  forms  the  practice  is  conmion  at 
the  present  day. 

Th&e  are  but  few  haci^ulas  or  estates  wholly 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  since,  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  the  natural  pasture  fails,  the 
stubble  is  valuable  as  fodder,  and  since  the  portions 
of  uvigatabie  land  are  of  comparatively  small  eadckit. 
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They  are  generally  in  narrow  vallies,  enclosed  by 
larger  portions  of  hilly  ground,  6o  that  with  equal 
fiKility  the  two  objects  of  isamiag  and  grasiiig  eea 
be  combined  togedier. 

Here  the  same  miserable  dependance  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich  prevails  ;  the  inteyeeta  of  the  hmnhie^ 
cultivator  wre  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  rapadtynof 
Sie  landlord.  Land  is  never  leased  out  to  the  joor 
tenants  but  ti'oni  year  to  P''"" 
prietor  may  at  his  plm"*"  fFf  ^ 
pleases  liiin  off  his  ^tate.  :  These  people  aire  eSEf 
tremely  poor,  and  devoid  of  comfort;  neither  means 
nor  opportunity  are  within  their  reach  for  edu- 
cating their  children ;  very  few  can  etfth^  read  or 
write ;  nnivenmlly  tbey  are  without  capita],  and  in 
all  res|>ects  arc  (le})eTidant  upon  the  landlord.  I 
shall  select,  for  illustration,  examples  i^om  the.  best 
landB  in  the  conntiyy  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
about  Aconcagua  and  Rancagua,  where  land  is  let 
out  for  twelve  dollars,  frequently  for  twenty  dollars 
the  quadra.  The  tenants  have  no  oxen  of  their 
own ;  money  is  advanced  to  them  by  the  landlord 

at  the  harvest  season,  when  oxen  aie  hired,  as  is 
also  a  troop  of  mares  for  threshing.  All  this,  and 
every  other  sort  of  assistance,  comes  from  the  pro- 
prietor, and  is  paid  for  from  the  produoe  of  the 
land :  what  remains  is  generally  bought  up  by  the 
hacendado,  ^vious  to  the  harvest,  at  a  price  which 
leaves  the  poor  £umer  scarcely  any  profit.  This 
want  of  capital  among  the  better  order  of  labouring 
people  renders  them  wholiy  dependant  on  the  landp 
lord,  but  not  neceesarify  so,  far  any  stranger,  by 
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his  crop  to  a  moce  pro^table  advantage,  may  se- 
em the  whole  produoe  «l  a  ray  nodecate  nte 
of  purchne:  but  here  the  itnnger  nam  gtmi 
risks ;  the  farmer  may  tuiii  rogue,  and  sell  his  pro- 
dnee  to  another*  leaving  the  stranger  to  seek  the 
best  mmdy  he  can.  On  the  oontnuy*  the  landleid 
has  the  ftilleat  seemity,  die  prodnee  behig  upon  hk 
own  lands;  and  his  inayor-domo  seeing  that  it  is 
duty  placed  in  possession  of  his  master.  Henee  it 
has  beeome  a  cnatom  throughout  the  nHhole  eountiy 
fur  the  landlord  to  buy  up  the  produce  of  the  te- 
nants at  two-tliirds,  or  one  half,  of  what  the  fanner 
would  procure,  had  he  the  necessary  funds  at  his 
command  to  get  in  his  crops.  In  ppeecnting  a 
general  view  of  the  real  state  of  ^jiculture^  we 
must  not  take  the  instances  of  the  last  three  years, 
which  were  seasons  of  dearth  almost  impreoedeiiled 
in  Chile,  and  which,  by  the  alteration  of  prices  they 
occasioned,  introduced  a  spirit  of  gambling,  that  will 
require  a  year  <»r  two  of  abundance  to  destroy ;  buti 

1818,  1819,  and  1820, — seasons  such  as  had  been 
common  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  such  as 
will  in  all  ptobalnlity  again  be  oommon  in  Chile; 
when  the  fomer  hi  harrest  times  never  eoM  hie  wheal 
at  a  price  above  four  reals  the  fanega  (two  shillings 
for  two  bwehpls  a  half.\  Uoon  -these  deia 
we  may  calcBlate  the  profit  a  fiomer  mi^  derive 
fipom  a  farm  of  five  quadras,  or  twenty-four 
acres,  si^posing  him  to  cultivate  it  for  wheat 
The  quantity  of  eeed  eonimed  in  the  aowii^  e( 
each' quadra  of  land  is  three  fanegaa:  he  will, 
tJiiere£pre,  have  to  borrow  fifteen  faut^as  of  seed 
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£Mm  his  loMUord,  for  wlikh  be  will  1mv«  to  retunr 
Mt'of  die  proAiee^  amrdiBg  to  llw  nmal  tomoBii^ 

a  double  quantity,  or  thirty  faiu'<2:as.  The  produce 
of  the  best  lands  which  have  been  successively  cul- 
UtuM  is  timitf^oM.  I  lam  ieMim  am  it  w 
«tt  a^era^  exceed  tw^ve\  and  dfoin^  ibe  kurt 
three  or  four  years  not  more  than  five  or  six.  Few 
lands  in  these  years  of  scarcity  yielded  more,  but  tine 
inemsed  fMrfeea  aaade  up  for  tlie  geoeval  defiataacy: 
I  have  seen  large  districti^  of  wheat  crops  so  ruined 
that  reaping  was  not  attempted,  the  cattle  being  at 
once  turned  in.  We  will,  however,  assume  the 
highest  produce  at  twenty-fold. 

The  usual  rate  of  hiring  oxen  is  ten  fanegaii  of 
corn  for  each  pair  borrowed,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
ptodttce ;  the  piece  of  land  stated  will  require  from 
three  to  five  yokes  of  oxen.  Let  us  take  only  three 
pairs.  The  established  rate  of  hire  of  the  troop  of 
mares  for  treading  out  the  com  will  be  five  fanegas 
in  ev^ry  hundred  of  produce.  The  ploughing  of  the 
twenty-four  acres  of  ground  will  require  the  labour 
of  three  men.  These  men  cannot  plough  and  sow 
the  land  in  less  than  a  month,  nor  can  they  harvest 
the  produce  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  the  hire  of  two 
peons  at  the  cheapest  rate,  including  their  food,  will 
be  sixteen  ddlars  for  the  month,  and  eight  dollars  for 
the  fortnight.  It  has  been  presumed  that  the  Iand«- 
lord  affords  the  fanner  at  the  early  part  of  the  season 
a  considerable  advance  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
wheat  to  be  produced,  which  is  bargained  for  at 
fofor  reals  per  fonega.  The  produce  of  a  good  crop 
18  assumed  to  be  300  fanegas :  after  setting  a])art 
the  tithes,  thirty  fanegas  for  the  diesmero^  he 
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will  have  to  hand  over  270  fanegas  to  the  landlord. 


rve  for  his  f amiljr  conaumptioii :  with  this,  and 

with  the  produce  of  bis  diacro,  or  garden,  wbidi 
will  afford  bim  a  competent  supply  of  maize,  po- 
tatoes»  beam,  and  pninpkinfl,  for  his  yearly  stock  of 
provirioiia,  lie  will  be  able  to  supply  his  family  with 

as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  this  is  all  they  expect. 
From  the       fanegas,  or  from  the  value  of  them, 
will  be  taken: 


For  the  hire  of  seed   30 

—  oxen   30 

— —  equivalent  in  com  for  money 

borrowed  to  pay  peons  ••••  48 
>        hire  of  mares  in  threshing  . .  15 

 expenses  in  threshing   17 

— —  equivalent  for  the  rent  due  to 

the  landl<Mrd   60 

Total  200 

The  value  of  these  800  fanegas,  whieh  he  may  con- 

sider  as  expended,  deducted  tVoni  the  t\iuf<j^as 
(left  him  out  of  the  300  fanegas)  which  he  will  have 
to  deliver  over  to  his  pation,  will  afford  himaresidue 
of  thirty-four  dollars  in  money,  heiug  the  value  of 
sixty-five  fanegas  which  remain.  This  is  not  equi- 
valent to  what  he  would  receive  as  a  hired  peon,  at 
fimr  dolkurs  the  month,  with  his  victuals  found  him; 
many,  indeed,  of  these  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
hiring  themselves  out  as  day-labourers  when  they 
find  their  parse  rather  low.   He  is,  however^  quite 
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contented  with  his  gain,  so  long  as  he  can  maintain 
his  Uamly,  and  has  some  small  surplus  to  spend  at 
the  pulperia ;  his  amlrftlon  soars  no  higher. 

Money  is  of  no  use  to  the  generality  of  the  Chile- 
nos,  who  are  too  pn^igate  and  improvident  to  retain 
it  long  in  their  possession :  such  is  their  dispositioB 
for  gambling  and  debauchery,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
fortunate  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  obtain  any  great 
deal  of  it  by  their  exertions.  But  thefimltis  not  so 
much  inherent  in  them  as  in  the  whole  systsm 
reigning  througliout  the  country,  in  which  the  land- 
lord bears-  no  small  share  of  the  blame :  little  in- 
ducement is  afforded  to  them  for  layiiig  bjr  or  prOi* 
Tiding  for  the  future,  even  were  the^  in  the  least 
degree  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advan- 
tages :  it  will  be  seen  what  little  desire  there  can 
he  of  raising  lAeiiis^vfe  in  the  scide  al  wode/ty: 
The  Imceruladq,  instead  of  encouraging  hahks  of 
frugality  and  forethought  in  the  tenant,  instead 
of  Allowing  him  to  feej  aprids  in  his  pnssfiMiqnji 
■  in  impnoving  and  enriddng  the  lands,  in  accurou* 

latmg  alarm  stock,  iu  iuakinj^  conveniences  about 
In's  dweiimg,  takes  every  means  in  his  poWiCc^lQ^ 
keep  the  tenant  pp^^ '  *"l*^*lHrt  tiB'^  iMla 
him  like  a  slave,  wMnHil  'tt^  "conieioQsness  of  so 
doing ;  he  refuses  him  the  use  of  his  hired  land  from 
the  moment  the  harvest  has  been  got  in;  the  stub- 
hie  and  the  pasture  are  greedily  sought  after  by  the 
landlord  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle ;  and  on  this 
point,  above  all  others,  he  is  most  tenacious,  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  tenant  to  keep  his  own  pkni(0dng 
oxen,  but  at  rents  which  it  is  known  he  is  not  aUe 
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^to  pay ;  in  fine,  the  policy  of  the  master  is  to  keep 
'  the  tenantry  in  a  state  of  debasement^  and  to  make 
them  dependtac  en  lum  for  eray  iUag. 

The  landlord  will  seldom  allow  tlie  tewH  to 
build  Ids  rancho,  or  hut, upon  the  cultivated  grounds; 
iktey  are  generaMj  stationed  about  the  nearest  liills : 
iMs  <o  OS  wovld  seem  inexplicable  at  fint  sigiit,  bat 
the  motive  is  soon  made  apparent.  For  the  same 
■easonsy  they  are  prevented  ^m  inclosing  their 
dncRia  with  hedges;  aU  the  possessiooa  mutt  bo 
one  open  range.  Arbitraiy  as  this  may  appear 
en  the  part  of  the  landlord,  what  will  be  thought 
9i  tha  pr«^fPi  ^^"^  *niiYyr^^'tnniingjLnt» 
Ae  garden  gfoands  imnwse  droves  of  ^ungn^ 
osttKi,  befigre  ^  the  produce  has  been  reaped  off  the 
ground  ?  Yet  I  have  seftii  ^hia  in  nil  pftftf  of 
tfie  counhryy  for  awteitf  fern  meL 
dwia^tint  a  fcr  ^gaater  ohieet  <rf  <Bra  Hmn  th# 

tenants  thei^nselyes.  We  should  be  less  disposed  to 
y^k^ mof  the  firaetioci,  did  the  fault  Ue  with  tha 
peasant^  who  really  have  not  snffidant  time  allnwed 
them  for  collecting  their  produce,  and  never  a  year 
passes  but  great  part  of  the  garden  crops  are  come- 
qnentiy  gathered  in  a  half-ripe  state.  Amongother 
places,  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  San  Pedna 
estate,  near  Qiiillota,  3000  head  of  cattle  tiu-ncd  into 
the  extensive  garden  grounds  belonging  to  it,  at  a  time 
wfa^  at  least  one  third  of  the  pradneeof  thegmmds 
remained  yet  unripened  :  there  were  extensive  crops 
of  wheat,  of  maize,  of  beans,  of  potatoes,  and  other 
garden  prodtiee;  the  women  and  dnldren  k£t  their 
randios  on  Ihe  hills  to  keep  the  catdejoff  tha  aiops 
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Hy  day,  while  by  ni^t  they  lighted  large  fires  for 
the  same  purpoee. 

'  In  y«an  of  acaidty  of  pasture  this  beam  niorepft^ 
ticularly  hard  on  the  poor  tenants.    The  stnbbk  ^ 

the  chacras  is  made  au  object  of  importance  by  the 
landlord,  and  this  paltry  considmitkm  is  the  only 
motive  for  the  exdnsion  of  the  tenants  from  a  per- 

manent  residence  on  their  farms;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
few  horses,  and  the  fewer  cows,  would  be  subsisting 
on  the  fodder,  wbkh  tfie  nantnr-minded  propxkitor 
eonedyes  belongs  to  hfanself  alone.  Bven  in  casei 
where  the  tenant  is  allo\vcd  to  enclose  his  grounds 
and  build  his  raucho  thereon,  the  whole  must  be 
thrown  open  to  liie  cattle  of  the  landlord  after , Ike 
crops  are  got  in.  These  are  considerations  which 
must  ever  prevent  the  cultivator  from  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  soO,  shice  he  can  have  no  possible 
duoement  to*  ameliorate  Uie  land.  Indeed,  the  whole 
system  of  fanning  management  greatly  militates 
against  any  improvement  in  the  pursuits  of  agri* 
taitnre.  The  imprietor  of  an  agricnltaral  estate 
esn  in  like  manner  command  the  serf^ees  of  idl  his 
tenants ;  so  much  so,  that  in  case  of  leasing  off  any 
possession,  he  can  direct  every  sudi  person  to  perform 
toy  work  he  pleases,  cither  In  sowing,  plongliing, 
hed^ng,  ditching,  &c.  without  the  least  cost,  and  in 
this  way  he  cultivates  extensive  portions  of  ground 
to  great  advantage.  The  farmer  is,  in  point  of  fact» 
no  better  than  a  poor  labourer ;  and'thougfa  he  has 
occasionally  opportunities  of  doing  so,  he  never 
thinks  of  storing  up  or  increasing  his  means.  There 
af^ears  little  hope  of  any  ameliorBtioti  in  the  cnn- 
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dltion  of  the  peuantry  during  the  present  genenu- 
tion,  nor  in  the  next,  should  the  same  blind  system 
bC'Continued :  in  progress  of  time,  however^  in  ^q^ite 
of«ll  oi^x^sijdon  from  tlie  hacendados,  a  vejs^iit^ 
portaiit  t  iiunge  must  take  plac  e-,  bolh  fr^m_tEe  in- 
Casing  '^ue  of  land,  an  increasing  pupulatiun^  agd 
from  the  operation  of  the  exiatinf^  hereditarF^^ijp 
scents.  The  inayora8jB;<o8»  or  entailed  eBttAmt  Stm 
very  few  in  Chile;  and,  o^ving  to  the  existing  Spanish 
laws,  a  more  extensive  and  gradual  division  of  landed 
property  must  enaue;  for  a  parent  ia  obliged  to  por- 
tion out  his  estates  in  equal  sections  among  bis 
children :  these^  again,  must  become  subdivided,  and 
estates  becoming  thus  reduced  within  moderate 
ludits,  the  owners  will  be  driven  to  the  adoption  of 
a  more  liberal  system :  the  period  to  which  we  may 
look  forward  for  such  a  change  is,  I  fear,  too  distant 
to  be  predicted  with  certain^. 

I  have  not  yet  spokm  of  the  extent  of  service  de« 
manded  upon  an  agricultural  estate ;  there  is  no  ge- 
neral rulCt  it  being  in  some  places  more  excessive 
than  in  others.  In  Oooa,  for  instance^  tlie  landloid 
is  extremely  hard  in  this  respect,  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  this  more  general  over  the  country  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  tenants  there  are  obliged  to  |^ve 
one  month  and  fifteen  days*  undivided  time  in  plougli- 
ing  and  sowing  tiiu  corn  fields  of  the  landlord ;  they 
are  again  called  on  at  the  harvesting.  They  are 
obliged  to  attend  all  rodeos,  dean  ditches,  make 
fences,  &c. ;  in  all,  devoting  nearly  four  months  of 
their  time  to  the  hacendado,  who  gives  them  not  a 
real  for  this  most  grievous  amount  of  servitude. 
F<xr  the  lands  thejr  occupy,  they  are,  moreover. 
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charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  per  annum 
per  quadra,  as  well  as  the  usual  exactions  for  the 
hire  of  oxen,  mares,  &e. 

Such  of  the  countiy  people  as  do  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  risk  of  farming,  hut  prefer  to  let  out 
their  labour  upon  hire,  can  obtain  a  small  plot  of 
gnmnd  upon  the  hilis,  where  ihe7  may  build  their 
ranchos  free  of  all  rent ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  service.  The  extent  of  this  oh* 
ligation  is  fixed  by  no  rule,  but  each  haoendado  has 
.  his  own  term.  The  instance  of  Ocoa,  before  men^ 
tioned,  is  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  lieard  of.  The 
lowest  I  met  with  was  twenty  days  in  the  year ;  it 
is  no  boon  to  the  peasant  to  allow  him  to  live  rent- 
free,  if  forced  to  contribute  his  services  to  the  land- 
lord witiiout  pay.  How  much  more  advantageous,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  would  it  be,  were  an  equiva* 
lent  rent  demanded  of  him ;  for,  as  it  is,  the  peons 
are  kept  in  the  most  abject  dependence  on  the  land- 
lord, or  too  generally  upon  the  still  more  brutal  and 
tyrannical  mayor-domo,  who,  for  any  trivial  oflGmee^ 
can  dispossess  the  poor  hiboorer  of  his  >  possession, 
and  at  a  moment's  warning  turn  him  off  the  estate. 
The  same  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  tenant, 
but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining  a  sufficiently  reasonable  time  for  the  gather- 
ing and  disposal  of  his  crops :  having  hired  his  pos- 
session for  the  season,  the  Spanish  law  gives  him  a 
ri|^t  to  all  that  the  sowing  ean  produce ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  tlie  labourer  who  pays  no  rent.  It  will 
hence  be  seen  that  f^^  pfffl«^"^''y  ^f^hUe  are  kept 
down  under  ope  of  the  most  demoralizing  systems  fttf  « 
ever  existed  in  any  countiy.   No  CMeno,  fh>m  high 
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^iow»a{i|)ears  to  be  aware  of  its  influence:  being  so 
g^eral,  and  of  ancient  practice,  the  evil  teDdeocy 
has  not  been  appreciated,  and  it  ie  aini^iilar  that  dm 
system  is  almost  peculiar  to  Chile.  This  doniineer- 
ing  pnnciple  does  not  terminate  here,  for  the  poor 
-peasant  is  not  allowed  the  honeet  means  of  aeddag 
any  other  livelihood  than  that  of  a  mere  ]aboDvsr« 
nor  ia  the  tenant  buffered  to  follow  any  other  busi- 
ness bat  such  as  strictly  appertains  to  his  tenure* 
fio  one  is  aUowed  tokeep  a  shop,  orto  seli  any  arti- 
cle whatever  upon  an  estate,  without  leave  of  the 
mnyor-dgmo^  or  the  proprietor,  who  must  share  one 
jbalf  or  more  of  the  profit  Generally  the  priaetpal 
shop,  or  bodegon.  Is  in  tiie  estateliouse,  its  ma* 
nagement  being  given  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  ha- 
cendado :  this  bodegon  is  a  little  hole  with  a  mud 
bench  thrown  across  it  to  answer  for  a  oounter,  and 
here  are  sold  spiritSi  wine»  chicha,  tobacco^  candles, 
sugar,  bread,  vegetables,  eoai'se  cottons,  baize,  doth, 
or  such  other  of  the  few  oommodities  oompdsed 
withm  the  limited  necessities  of  the  peasantry.  Two 
or  three  other  such  bodegones  are  allowed  uiK)n  each 
estate,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  one  of 
which  is  generally  the  privilege  of  the  mayor-domo* 
This  most  contemptibly  avatidons  system,  combined 
with  the  prindple  of  the  tenure,  has  prevented  the 
establishment  of  villages,  or  congregations  of  the 
people  into  sodetles,  which  would  gieatlf  mililate 
against  the  profits  of  the  landlords  ;  the  coDsequence 
is,  that  shops  are  to  be  found  no  where  in  the  coun- 
try. If  a  peasant  wish  to  purchase  a  shawl,  or  m 
cotton  gown  for  his  wife^  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  stock- 
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ings  for  high  days  and  holidays,  or  any  other  thing 
not  lound  ill  the  bodegon^  he  mu&t  seek  it  in  the 
townsy  which  are  sixty  or  e^htf  loileB  distant  from 
eadi  other,  or  be  may  await  till  some  travelling 
pedlar  passes  tbroiifl^h  the  estate  with  such  an  as- 
sortment as  he  can  carry  with  him  on  hosseback, 
which  very  seldom  happens. 

The  very  few  entailed  estates  which  remain  are 
called  mayorasgos ;  but  an  obligatory  kind  of  here- 
ditary descent  of  property  cadsta  in  another  shape; 
a  man  CBonot  bequeath  away  Ins  property  to  ano^er 
person  if  he  have  childrtii,  nor  can  he  disinherit 
any  one  child,  or  give  to  another  a  greater  share, 
all  poflsesaing  an  hereditary  right  in  the  eye  of 
'  the  law,  and  can  demand  equal  shares  of  Ae  pro* 
perty  of  a  deceased  pan  nt,  excepting  one-third  part 
of  the  whole,  which  appertains  to  the  mother  during 
her  life-time^  should  she  anrrive  the  husband,  and 
tiben  at  her  death  it  descends  to  the  diildren  ia  equal 
portions ;  the  testator,  however,  is  allowed  to  be-, 
queath,  1  believe  the  fifth  part  of  his  property  to 
any  otfcer  part  of  Ins  fiimily,  the  Temamder  being 
disposed  of  as  befoi  e  stated.  There  i.s,  indeed,  a 
law  officer  spedaily  appointed  to  watch  over  the  de« 
seent  of  the  property  of  minora ;  he  has  eictensive 
privileges  and  great  power :  he  ia  called  A  defensor 
de  menoi'es. 

This  mode  of  hereditary  descent  is  favourable  to 
the  ultimate  division  of  property,  the  breaking  up 

of  large  estates  througliout  the  country,  and  the 
destnictiou  of  the  indueuee  of  tlie  small  powerful 
aristocracy  which  is  so  inimirHi  to  the  general  in- 
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threats  of  the  community^  and  brings  a  train  of  evil 
consequences  in  a  thousand  shapes,  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  being  the  tendency  to  endless  litigations  and 
coritiiiual  law-suits :  to  such  a  length,  indeed,  does 
this  reach,  that  hardly  a  family  of  property  is  to  be 
finrnd  throughout  the  countrjr^  where  its  several 
members  are  not  or  have  not  been  engaged  in  law 
suits  :  the  disputes  as  to  partitions,  boundaries,  and 
rights,  are  endless,  especially  where  the  induce- 
ments to  litigalion  are  so  ready  and  numerous. 

The  laws  resi)ecting  dowries  are  likewise  very 
singular :  the  husband  can  under  no  circumstances 
dispose  of  the  property  of  the  tdfe  without  her  ex* 
press  consent;  and  in  case  of  separation,  divorce,  or 
bankruptcy,  she  can  always  claim  her  own  dowry, 
together  with  one-half  of  all  the  profits  he  nuiy  have 
accumulated  since  their  marriage ;  but,  in  the  event 
of  her  demise,  her  property  is  liable  to  the  same 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  as  the  husband,  but 
should  she  leave  no  children,  the  husband  can  esta* 
blish  no  daim  whatever  to  her  fortune. 

In  cases  of  adultery  and  divorce,  it  seems  singular 
that  a  woman  should  claim  her  own  dowry  as  well 
as  her  husband's  profits;  but  in  all  instances  Ae 
Bpanish  colonial  laws  display  a  remarkable  toidency 
in  fa^our  of  the  woman,  rendering  her  in  fact 
quite  independent  of  her  husband.  Hence  it  is  not 
at  ^  uncommon  to  see  married  people  live  separately 
by  mutual  consent,  each  following  the  kind  of  life 
best  suited  to  their  tastes  or  desires.  The  privileges 
claimed  by  the  woman  seem  quite  incompatible  with 
the  customs  of  commercial  persons,  and  yet  it  is 
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iurprisiiig  to  see  Engikbinen  mArrying  tiie  natiye 

women  :  two  or  three  instances  I  have  known  where 
our  countrymen  have  been  most  fortunate  in  their 
aeleetion^  but  it  ie  a  baanid  of  too  great  xiak  for  a 
prodent  man  to  vantiire  upon:  sboiild  the  wife 
please,  she  can  prevent  the  husbaiid  from  being 
master  of  his  own  house,  she  can  introduce  and 
maintain  as  many  of  her  relationa  aa  she  diooses  t 
it  may  indeed  be  said  that,  in  marrying  a  Chilena, 
he  marries  her  whole  family.  A  singular  instance  of 
thia  occurred  to  an  Englishman,  who  kept  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  tavern  in  Valparaiso:  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Chileno  woman,  she  began  to  intro- 
duce her  sisters  into  the  house,  till  at  length  she 
brought  together,  one  after  another,  no  less  than 
eighteen  persons,  whom  she  claimed  as  her  relations : 
the  poor  Engiishiuaii,  who  bore  a  reasonable  en- 
croachment without  grumbling,  took  fire  at  so  mon- 
atrooa  an  intrusion,  and  was  ahout  to  turn  all  out 
by  force,  when  he  was  taken  before  the  governor, 
who  declared  his  conduct  unwarrantable,  and  that 
he  would  be  liable  to  severe  consequences  were  he  to 
transgress  in  like  manner  in  future :  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  the  wife  and  her  friends  soon  ^t 
the  poor  fellow  out  of  house  and  home. 

According  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  united  provinces  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  I  perceive  that  our  consul-general  has  been 
illive  to  the  evil  tendency  of  these  laws,  so  far  as 
they^  affect  British  property,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment h'ds  procured  a  special  clause,  which  leaves  to 
£ngli8hmea  married  to  natives  a  perfectly  tree-will 
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ill  the  tortunentavy  diapoflitioii  of  att  tlMir  ptapcrtf 

and  effects. 

Tkare  exists  much  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  ol 
leates  AroiigMit  Chile.  If  .  a  Chileno  vnskm 
let  his  house  m  town  upon  lease,  or  to  let  ont  Ue 
liacieuda  for  a  jKiriixi  of  years,  the  law  i)resLTihes  a 
oertain  limit  to  this  kind  (3i  tenure,  which  is  not 
Tialid  above  nine  yean:  granting,  then*  a  lease  to  be 
concluded  for  this  term,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
lessor  at  all  times  to  supersede  it  by  a  sale  of  hiH 
pfoperty :  but  it  imist  he  a  piiUic  sale,  and  the 
lessee  can  eome  forward  and  offer  the  same  price  as 
the  highest  bidder,  when  he  may  obtain  a  j)refer- 
ence  in  right  of  purchase ;  but  supposing  he  does 
Botchoeae,  or  knot  able  to  do  so^  he  must  ghre  op 
tiie  hired  property  to  the  new  purchaser,  witiboiit 
any  satisfaction  or  redress  for  the  money  he  may 
have  expended  upon  it  Now,  supposing  the  ksass^ 
who,  in  eooslderation  of  the  uMmey  he  may  bava 
expended  upon  the  house  or  hacienda,  in  expectation 
oi  retaining  it  for  the  whole  nine  years,  rather  than 
make  ibo  required  sacrifice,  may  have  beeome  tbe 
pmrdiawrt  should  tbe  lessor  be  iatmt  upon  gat. 
ting  back  the  property  so  improved,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  lease,  the  law  allows  him  to  do  it  by  a 
auRgalar  subterfi^:  after  tbe  sale  ia  eonchided  by 
the  ksBee,  and  he  has  reason  to  consider  hinistlf 
rightful  owner  of  the  property,  any  relaticm  of  the 
aid  proprietor  is  Jdlowed  to  cone  fwwatA  within  m 
ceitatn  thne^  and  demand  it  upon  the  same  tatma  H 
has  been  bargained  to  be  sold  for. 

The  laws»  iadefd,  ev^y  i^ray  tend  to  preserve  aa 
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moA  m  poaidUa  ptopertjr  ivithin  the  s«me  ftmllf , 

however  much  they  may  favour  its  division  among 
the  members  of  it.  An  instance  of  this  came  with- 
in 1117  knovledge:  an  KngHnhman  took  the  leaee 
a  house  fbr  frre  yean :  aor  mcooT^ent  are  tt^ 
Chileno  houses,  so  much  do  they  resemble  bams, 
that  a  foreigner,  used  to  ckanliness^  light,  and 
poaonal  comforts,  neoeesarUy  nraat  spend  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  more,  in  alteratioiis,  befcnre  he  eah 
enter  the  generality  of  their  buildings :  so  it  hap- 
f»ned  in  the  preset  case,  when  the  propriet(«  was 
tempted  to  daim  the  property,  widdi  he  did  ly 
iiiakiiig  a  sham  sale  to  a  relation  :  the  Englishman 
objected  to  give  up  the  house,  a  legal  process  was 
conunenced,  which  would  soon  have  oldiged  hhn  to 
yield  possession,  when  the  eatiliquake  of  Novembeir 
1822  cut  short  the  dispute,  by  rasing  the  buildiog 
to  the  ground*  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  tendency 
of  the  law,  however  they  may  be  nnable  to  with* 
stand  the  reversion  of  leasehold  property,  may  re^ 
gain,  or  cause  to  be  retiu*ued  to  them,  ,the  amount 
of  expenees  laid  out  in  its  improvement,  by  nuddi^ 
at  the  time  of  contract,  a  danse  to  that  effect  hi 

event  of  such  a  sale. 

The  state  of  agricultural  art  is  very  low :  the 
eulf  implements  known  in  husbandry  are  the  plough, 
the  spade,  the  cfOw4>ar,  and  a  large  hoe,  called  the 
asadon;  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade-digging 
la  not  known ;  the  use  of  the  English  hoe  is  imkno  wn ; 
what  ttttle  weeding  is  practised  is  perfenned  by  the 
hands,  or  the  blade  bone  of  a  sheep:  lately,  since  Eng- 
lish spades  have  been  introduced,  the  people  who  have 
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seen  their  utility  use  much  exertions  to  steal  dum, 

and  I  lost  in  this  way,  by  robbery,  above  three 
dozen  of  .  spades  and  shovels.  The  plough  is  an 
imptementof  extreme  simplicity,  and  is  eveiy  whm 
alike  thoughout  the  country;  it  consists  of  two 
pieces,  the  body  and  the  shaft :  the  former  is  merely 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  of  a  crodced  hranch,  of  a  tree 
roughly  hewn ;  the  trunk  serving  as  the  body,  and 
the  branch  as  the  handle  of  tha  plough :  tlic  fore- 
part of  the  trunk  is  wedge-shaped,  and  has  nailed  to 
it  a  somewhat  pointed  flat  plate  of  iron,  which  per- 
forms the  necessary  operation  both  of  coulter  and 
share,  neither  of  ^\  hicli  were  ever  heard  of  by  the 
natives:  the  shaft  consists  of  a  str^iii^'htish  pole» 
tenentedat  one  end  into  the  top  of  the  body,  while  a 
slanting  stidc  fixed  In  the  plough  body  passes 
through  a  long  mortised  slit  made  in  the  pole,  so 
that  a  wedge  driven  on  each  side  renders  the  shaft 
steady.  According  to  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  and 
the  mode  in  which  diflerent  oxen  di'aw,  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  for  this  alone  re- 
gulates thedqith  of  the  furrow:  it  is  only  neoessaiy, 
therefore,  to  witiidraw  the  wedges,  adjust  it  to  the 
proper  inclination, and  again  knock  in  the  wedges  with 
a  stone,  which  is  always  at  hand  in  every  soil.  The 
oxen  invariably  draw  firam  a  straight  yoke,  lashed  to 
the  heads  of  both  animals  behind  their  horns:  a 
hide  thong  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  plough  shaft,  which  is  lashed  round  the  middle 
of  the  yoke,  and  secures  the  one  dosely  and  firmly  to 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed  a 
rotatory  motion.  In  dropping  the  plough  handle  to 
the  ground  the  peon  can  at  once  stop  the  process  of 
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furrowing,  either  in  turning  an  angle,  rounding  a 
bush,  a  stone,  or  other  impediment. 

In  the  management  of  a  plough  a  aingle  labourer 
is  sufficient,  and  so  habituated  from  children  are  the 
Ciiilenos  to  its  use,  that  every  peou  is  an  adept  in 
the  operation  of  ploughing.  The  fdough  being 
adjusted  as  already  described, .  the  peon  guides  the 
exact  line  of  the  furrow,  by  his  mode  of  directing 
the  oxen :  this  he  manages  by  a  loose  thong  fixed 
to  the  bom  of  the  near  bullock,  and  by  pricking 
the  off  bullock  with  a  short  goad,  which,  with 
one  end  of  the  thong,  is  held  in  hia  right-hand, 
while  ihe  other  hand  firmly  grasps  the  plough 
handle,  maintaining  its  erect  position,  and  wei^^iing 
it  down  so  as  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  ]>loiigh 
from  jumping  out  of  the  furrow.  The  body  of  the 
instrument  being  wedge-shaped  below  necessarily 
throws  the  earth  equally  on  eadi  side ;  but,  having 
finished  one  furrow,  on  proceeding  back  again  with 
the  plough  point  directed  five  inches  from  its  former 
course,  the  peon  contrives  by  a  side-way  inclination 
of  the  handle  to  throw  most  of  the  earth  on  the  side 
of  the  former  furrow,  which,  as  it  never  exceeds  three 
or  four  inches  in  depth,  it  is  never  difficult  taaopomi- 
plish.  Having  thus  successively  broken  up  the  soil 
till  he  has  finished  the  whole  plot,  an  operation  gene- 
rally performed  after  the  first  winter  rains,  it  is 
left  to  moulder  and  soften  till  the  rainy  ^season 
has  passed  over,  when  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
final  preparation :  tlie  whole  ground  is  again 
ploughed,  and,  as  the  harrow  is  not  known  among 
them,  a  mde  substitute,  a  heap  of  bushes  weighted 
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with  stooeB^  and  dnwn  by^  osen,  is  dragged  omt  it : 

the  grouiui  is  then  ploughed  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, agaiu  liarrowed,  auci  lastly  ploughed  over 
the  fomier  way*  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
seed.  Wheat  is  always  sown  hroadcast  by  the  old 
method  of  hand-scattering,  and  covered  in  by  the 
hush  honow.  Peas,  frendi  beans,  maize,  potatoesi 
sandias,  and  melons,  are  always  sown  in  furrows 
made  by  the  plough,  the  swd  being  dropped  in  hy 
another  peon  who  closes  in  the  furrow  by  a  side  mo- 
tion of  his  feet  as  he  walks  along,  or  the  farrows  are 
all  closed  in  at  once  by  a  sweeping  of  the  bosh 
harrow  over  them.  Every  thing  else  is  left  to 
nature:  weeding  is  practised  only  in  the  early 
stage  of  things  of  delicate  growth,  sach  as  most 
kinds  of  garden  produce,  when  it  is  performed 
by  the  hand  or  the  blade-bone  of  an  animal : 
irrigation  is  performed  by  little  gutters,  or  more 
eommoidy  by  overflowing  the  ground;  the  large 
ascuhju  hcfore-ineutioned  shorteniner  the  labour  in 
deariug  the  gutters,  stopping  oil  some  and  open* 
ing  othen,  as  the  water  is  required  to  be  let  on 
difierent  spots.  After  lands  have  been  cultivated 
many  years  they  are  worn  out,  but  the  natives 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  nmnure:  it  is 
customary  to  suffer  cultivated  spots  to  lie  in  fidlow 
for  a  twelvemonth  every  four  or  five  years.  All 
writers  have  talked  loudly  and  largely  of  itm 
amariag  productiveness  of  the  soU  of  Chile :  these 
aeeoimts  are  exaggerations,  they  are  repeated  by 
the  natives,  who  believe  no  other  soil  in  the 
world  can  equal  that  of  Chile.  The  climate  cer« 
taiuly  ia  fine,  crops  have  been  seldom  known  to 
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M\ ;  they  produce  loo  with  Httie  labour;  but,  not- 
vtitlistanding  these  advantages,  which  the  soil  of 
Chiitt  possesses  over  tliat  of  Englaad*  th»  pro- 
duction of  the  ktter  is  incomparably  gfaaier  iu 
all  cases,  taking  extent  of  surface  as  our  criterion 
of  comparison.  The  data  given  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  badendas  will  afford  good  esttmatea  fo 
judging  of  the  product  of  wheat  t  I  have  stated  Ae 
average  of  the  wheat  fields  to  he  from  eight  to  twelve 
fold ;  the  average  of  the  best  crops  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty  fold:  ftrmers  who  nevar  calculate,  but 
come  to  conclusions  from  traditional  habit,  will  say  it 
is  much  greater ;  but,  if  we  compare  the  quantity 
sown  with  the  produce,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  no 
more  than  I  have  stated :  many  found  their  assefw 
tions  upon  the  produce  of  n  piece  of  ground  never 
before  cultivated,  recently  cleared  of  trees,  and  rich 
in  decomposed  vegetable  matter :  such  ground  majr 
produce  to  the  extent  of  100  or  even  800  fold  during 
the  first  year;  but  such  lands  are  now  scarce  in 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Chil^  and  the  produce  must 
gradually  diminish  to  the  average  stated. 

Reaping  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  only  kinds  of 
cereal  grain  raised  in  Chile,  is  performed  by  an  iron 
sickle,  which  has  a  rough  sawing  edge  s  tli^  atubble 
is  left  as  long  as  possible,  to  abridge  both  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  and  the  labour  of  threshiug.  The 
tenths  are  not  set  apart  in  the  field,  nor  are  they 
d^veied  in  the  sheaf,  but  are  collected  from  the 
produce  after  threshing:  all  the  reaping,  there* 
fore,  is  gathered  and  collected  in  heaps,  which  are 
placed  ou  a  sort  of  rude  sledge^  formed  of  a  forked 
tree,  having  a  stretched  hide  for  Its  bottom.  On 
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is  drawn  over  it  by  oxen,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 
graim.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  com  so 
thrashed  most  he  ezeeeaiv^y  dirty,  and  that,  as  the 
diilenos  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  clean  it» 
their  flour  iiuiht  })v  iiisufiVrably  gritty.  The  com 
thus  thrashed  is  generally  left  in  the  open  air,  upon 
the  era,  till  March,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  sale 
hefore  the  conung  rains,  when,  if  not  sold,  it  must 
be  lioused. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  a  general  blight  in  certain, 
seasons.   I  have  never  seen  the  smut  in  Chile,  hfut 

the  mst  has  of  late  years  beeu  more  than  usually 
prevalent.  -  For  the  three  years  preceding  1824a 
there  was  a  general  failure  in  the  hanresti,  probably; 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  rain 
fell.  In  former  seasons  it  was  usual  for  the  rains  to 
Gommeuce  in  April :  and  so  constant  was  this,  that 
it  was  a  proverbial  sayiiig  throughput  the  country, 
**  il  mes  de  Abril  trae  aguas  mil but  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  rain  has  not  commenced  ti^J" 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
three  years  alluded  to  the  rains  set  in,  even  later 
than  usual,  so  as  not  to  fall  till  July,  August,  and 
the  beginning  of  September :  the  consequence  was, 
that,  for  want  of  rain,  the  soil  could  not  be  broken 
for  sowing  till  July  or  August,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  tilled  in  April  and  May.  The  foggy 
weather  which  usually  follows  the  rainy  season, 
formerly  happened  in  the  early  growth  of  the  conL 
A  long  subsequent  time  of  warm  bright  weather 
produced  a  dry  period,  which  ripened  the  crops 
without  bligfator  mildew :  the  farmers  were  certain 
of  abundant  crops  of  fuU-grained  wheati  and  Imoe 
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tt»  ImMv  ct  CUte  becanie  prowtial  for  pro- 

iiu*:::vent^s.  Owing,  however,  to  the  causes  men- 
tioiied  in  the  three  yeazs  alluded  to,  damp  foggy 
WMlkBr  lij  dfljjr,  aaid  hmvy  dews  b)r  nighty  pfevailed 
it  Ae  Mson  wImi  the  fhrinaeeoiiit  matter  recently 
wcreted  iras  in  the  milky  state :  hence  the  rust 
er  htiglil  alnywed  itadf  fint  upm  the  stem  in  a  red 
puwJu,  vUdi  grdhMdly  Ibfied  Itsdf  upon  die  ear, 
the  corn  shrivelled  up.  and  bad  crops  followed  all 
over  the  country.  There  was  barely  sufficient 
viMd  fvoteeed  fa*  the  eoamunptbn  of  Chile; 
MRiljr  vaini  fSbe  price  ae  higii  as  to  place  hread 
Hrh*.^llv  be\"\>nd  the  reach  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
pa«f4eu  Ia  the  wheat  districts  the  price  of  com 
«mI  Id  vny  afwrtfng  to  the  time  of  year,  from 
fev  lo  SPrai  reals  per  fsnegA ;  the  price  rose  in 
ctMksvqttenoe  of  tbe  had  harvests  to  hve  dollars,  and 
iIm  w«a  the  amagt  price  during  the  last  few 
yiaK%  flMWfli  I  hmwe  known  it  at  times  aa  high  as 

^Irifh^  diillar?  per  fanega. 

Labour  is  actually  dearer  in  Chile  than  in  £ng- 
Iw^  wo  Rgard  Ike  quantity  of  work  dom^ 
•■Hi  Ml  Maker  of  koara  employed  far  the 
%ft,^->s  giTen.  In  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  the 
wsnal  daily  fmf  of  a  peon  is  from  foor  to  five  reals 
(tva  AHKmp  to  two  shlDinga  and  sixpence)  but  he 
wiU  t  - 1  |vrtorm  half  the  work  of  an  English 
iskoorar*  Many  Ibreii^n^  employ  Englishmen  iu 
piaAraniw  ot  one  dollar  per  day  (foor  shillings). 
I  kam  done  H  wkewver  the  opportunity  offered. 
A  nalit>e  will  work  ouiy  wfien  he  pleases  :  if  with 
ika  ktenr  of  ikree  days  he  can  support  himself  all 
ll»  w«tlu  Md  ka^  aome  money  left  to  spend  at 
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the  pulperia,  his  services  are  lost  for  those  dnys  to 

his  einpioyer.  On  feast  days  it  is  a  matter  of  duty 
to  abstaia  from  work,  though  there  be  no  church 
senrice^  and  in  this  way  above  180  days  are  an<> 
Dually  lost  out  of  363.  This  is  a  tremendous  na- 
tional loss,  and  the  govemmeut,  aware  of  it,  has 
lately  ventured  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  diminishing  the  number  of  non-working 
feast-days  to  twenty,  exclusive  of  Sundays.  The 
country  people,  however^  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
avail  Ihemselves  of  this  concession.  In  haciendas, 
In  vineyards,  and  in  mines,  where  many  persons 
are  continually  employed,  it  is  usual  to  hire  peons 
by  the  month,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  (or  sixteen 
shillings),  and  their  victuals.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  that  is,  from  seven  till 
,  five  in  the  winter,  and  from  five  to  seven  in  the 
summer.  Two  meals  are  furnished  e^ch  day :  the 
first  at  noon,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  soup,  or 
a  kind  of  porridcfe,  made  of  frijoles,  boiled  into 
a  thick  mess,  with  pumpkin  and  water ;  tallow 
and  red  pepper  being  added  to  make  it  more 
palatable;  a  loaf  of  bread  weighing  about  three 
ounces  is  also  given.  At  dusk  they  have  a  second 
meal,  consisting  of  a  similar  mess,  with  perhaps, 
though  rarely,  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  boiled 
in  it.  Neither  wine  nor  spirits  are  allowt  d ; 
yet  with  this  seemingly  poor  fare,  the  Chileuos  are 
contented,  hearty,  and  robust.  A  daily  labourer 
in  the  country  gets  three  reals  (one  shilling  and 
sixpence)  per  day,  hnding  his  own  iood  ;  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  reals  per  day,  when  the  master 
feeds  him.    All  are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  for 
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dinner  and  isk-ej)  (siesta),  but  I  obliged  my  peons 
to  take  half  au  hour's  rest  at  eight  o'clock^  and  an 
hour  at  noon;  an  airangieDiient  which  better  pleased 
them.  Wages  are  gradually  rising  in  Chi]e»  and  hi* 
bourers  are  becoiuirig  more  scarce.  A  ^od  labourer 
in  Valparaiso  will  earn  hve»  six,  and  even  seven  reals 
per  day;  whereas  three  reals  was  the  price  when  I 
first  visited  Chile :  and  should  there  ever  arise  a 
demand  for  workmen  at  the  mines,  from  the  em- 
ployment of  British  capital  to  the  eictent  of  a 
fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been  projected,  there  is  no 
ad  dilating  the  extent  to  which  this  rise  may  be 
carried. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

e 

MINES. — MININO. 

Mineis,  by  whom  worked. — Officers. — Labourers. — Workings,  all 
on  a  small  Scale. — Cannot  be  worked  productively  by  Fcjieign- 
ers. — I^arge  Capitals  cunnot  be  employed. — Situation  of  Mines. 
•—Mining  operations. — Banco  de  roseate. — Particular  Modes  of 
reducing  Ores. — Of  Gold  mul  Silver. — English  and  South 
American  Mines  compared. — Produce.— Ex]icnsc  of  working.— 
South  American  Modes  described. Economical. — Copper 
Smelting. — ORES. — Gukl. — Mines  deiciibednSilver^  seven! 
kinds. — Copper^  vaxious  sorts. 


I  HAVE  in  several  places  spoken  in  general  terms 
of  the  mioesy  and  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  to- 
gether the  more  Btnking  featureB  amnected  withihis 
hiterestiiig  branch  of  Chileno  indiiatry  and  1ct^ 
source.  ' 

Captain  Hall,  in  his  observations  respecting  Chik,' 
has  given  many  interesting  and  correct  details  con* 
ceming  the 'mines  of  Coquhnbo,  and  has  added  some 
particulars  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
habilitador»  the  miner,  and  the  labourer.  The  ha* 
UUtador*  as  he  justly  defines  him,  is  the  mining 
capitalist,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro* 
prietorship  or  the  working  of  the  mines  \  he  advances 
the  capital  necessary  to  enable  the  minero^  or  mining 
proprietor,  to  work  his  mines;  the  ordenania  de 
mineria,  the  Spanish  code  of  laws  regiilating^  mining 
operatioosy  distinctly  insures  to  each  his  respective 
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rights  and  privileges ;  .  their  immediate  relations 
are  generally  established  hy  written  contract,  the 
habilitador  advancing  money  to  enable  the  uiincro 
to  commence  his  operations»  who  agrees  to  pay 
him  from  the  produce  of  his  hiboiu%  that  is»  in  metal 
of  legal  standard  quality,  at  a  stated  price.  Gcue- 
rally,  the  advances  to  the  minero  are  not  in  money, 
butin  such  goods  and  materials  as  must  be  obtaii^ 
from  a  great  distance,  such,  for  instance,  as  quick- 
silver, iron,  steel,  gunpowder,  wheat,  beans,  clothintj, 
spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  consumed 
by  liimself  and  the  mining  labourers ;  the  terms  of 
these  bargains  are,  it  is  true,  generally  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  habilitador ;  but,  as  his  money  is  a 
marketable  artide,  open  to  all  competitors,  the  mi- 
nero has  no  reason  to  comfdain.   Sinqe  it  is  dear 
that  he  cannot  without  capital  work  his  mines,  he 
who  advances  the  capital  must  obtain  a  correspond- 
ing compensation  for  the  dualities  he  affords.  U 
always  has  happened,  in  all  countries,  and  it  ever 
will  be  the  case,  that  the  money  lender  will  require 
a  consideration  or  interest  ibr  his  advances,  high  in 
proportion  to  the  scardty  of  money,  or  to  the  ina- 
hility  of  the  borrower  tor  repay  him.    It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  habilitador  may 
gain  considerable  profits  by  his  advances,  in  event  of 
the  minero  being  able  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
his  contract,  he  is  the  only  person  who  bears  the 
risk,  and,  in  the  event  of  loss,  he  is  the  only  suilerer ; 
for,  by  the  ordenanza,  whatever  the  minero  loses 
upon  his  adventure,  is  borne  by  the  habilitador,  who 
cannot  recover  from  the  former  what  he  has  ad« 
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vanced  him,  and  cainjot  claim  from  him  a  greater 
amount  than  the  borrowed  money  can  be  shown  to 
have  produced. 

My  attention  having  been  necessarily  drawn  to 
other  matters,  I  have  not  had  such  frequent  oppor- 
tonitiea  of  examining,  on  the  8poC»  the  modes  pur* 
sued  by  the  miners  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but  I  * 

lust  no  opportunities  of  making  all  the  observations 
I  could,  and  collecting  from  the  most  intelligent 
miners,  and  other  well  informed  persons,  all  the  in* 
formation  possible;  of  comparing  my  own  obsorvifi^ 
tions  with  their  communications,  aiul  tlieir  accounts 
with  one  another:  the  information  I  have  thus  col- 
lected is  sufficiently  minute  and  correct  to  be  inter* 
esting,  so  at  least  I  conclude,  in  no  small  degree,  at 
a  period  when  public  atteiition  is  directed  to  the 
mining  concerns  of  South  America. 

When  captain  Hall  relates  that  he  met  with  some 
English  merchants  in  Coquimbo,  who  exerted  a  very 
laudable  interest  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
mineroe,  with  the  philanthropic  view  of  destroying  ' 
the  monopolies  of  the  habilitadors,  he  was  not  aware 
that  be  received  his  information  from  persons  who 
were  interested  in  stating  the  case  in  the  view  in 
which  it  was  represented  to  him ;  he  appears  not  to 
have  known  that  tJtese  same  individuals  were  as 
much  monopolists  as  the  very  habilitadoi*s  of  whom 
they  complained.  The  supercargoes  of  the  several 
East  Indiamen  trading  to  Chile  have  universally 
inveighed  ni^ainst  the  manner  in  which  these 
persons,  from  their  local  interest  and  connexions, 
contrived  to  get  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 
haaJk(,  the  habilitadors,  as  well  as  the  mineros, 
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being  greatly  at  their  mercy;  in  this  respect  no  one 
can  blame  tbeiii,  because  it  is  the  practice  of  their 
trade  as  merchants. 

I  have  fmind  no  one  in  Chile  disposed  to  sacrifiee 
his  views  *of  gain  to  motives  of  philanthropy,  all  are 
alike  eager  to  secure  as  extensive  an  advantage  from 
their  omnpetitoiB  in  the  market  as  their  influence 
can  oommand»  or  their  money  can  purdiaae. 

The  agents  interested  in  the  India  trade  conti- 
nually made  anxious  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  was 
my  intention  to  carry  into  ezecutiQn.those  ulterior 
olijeeto  I  had  in  view,  in  settling  in  Chiie^  and  I  was 
repeatedly  assured  that  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars 
would  at  any  time  be  forthcoming  £rom  the  houses 
in  India  to  faeUitate  the  trade  in  copper,  so  as  .to  le- 
move  the' inconveniences  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  place  the  system  upon  a  fair  and  liberal 
footing. 

The  several  associations  raised  in  London  with 

the  view  of  working  the  mines  of  Chile  will  pro- 
bably tind  it  more,  to  their  interest  to  act  the  part  of 
habiUtadors,  and  not  that  of  rainersy  Ibr  they  will 
diseover  that  the  natives  can  work  the  mines  with 
much  greater  economy  than  they  possibly  can.  This 
I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  when  the  sulgect 
comes  to  be  more  minutely  detailed. 

Our  countrymen  at  home  are  evidently  deceived 
in  imagining  that  the  Chiienos  understand  but  little 
of  the  art  of  mining:  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
assured  that  they  are  very  sldlftd  and  e^teient 
miners,  and  will  not  only  produce  the  ore  at  the 
earth  8  surface  at  a  lower,  rate  than  others,  but  that» 
in  their  rude  and  economical  processes,  they  will  ex- 
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ttBtt  the  metak  At  a  nmch  lem  cost.   In  the  con- 
struction of  tiie  furnaces,  and  in  other  respects,  many 
improvements  may  and  will  be  iutroducedi;  but  any 
one  who  has  made  ocmect  obaervations  upon  the 
conntiy,  will,  at  one  glance,  peroeiye  that  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  forei|]pn  modes,  new  materials,  or 
novel  procesaesy  will  cause  great,  confusion  and  loss. 
The  Chilenos  cannot»  will  not*  compvehend.any  other 
than  their  old  methods.    Before  any  one  attempts 
mi  III  ug,  he  ought  to  gaiu  sufficient  experience  and 
knowledge  of  .the.  character  of  the  people*'  and  the 
reaouroes  of  the  country*  so  that  he  might  be  com- 
petent to  cak-ulate  with  certainty  ]io\v  far  his  ar- 
rangements could  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  hahits 
he  will  have  to  contend  with*  and  the  scanty  mate- 
rials he  will  be  able  to  command.    I  can  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  advantage  of  experience  ;  I  was 
at  hrst  deceived  to  a  great  extent*  and  so  will  all  fo- 
reigners  who  attempt  any  operations  in  Chile :  the 
very  customs  and  methods  which  to  them  will  ap- 
pear barbarous  and  ineihcient,  will  be  found*,  on 
better  knowledge*  to  be  grounded  upon  experitinoe 
and  reason ;  and  to  benefit  by  these  observations^  so 
as  to  apply  them  to  their  own  particular  views,  tfiey 
must  so  far  exert  their  judgment  as  to  trace  them  to 
their  origin*  and  discover  the  necessities  which  have 
induced  them.   Necessity  alone  has  been  the  auHior 
of  national  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
methods  must  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  natives. 
On  my  arrival  in  Chile  every  thing  appeared  to  be 
irrationally  contrived  and  barbarously  managed ;  but 
the  more  I  became  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
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their  eostoms*  the  more  I  saw  of  the  couzitry  and  iu 
prodnctiong,  the  better  I  underrtood  tiieciUMiliiiitimoff 

the  laud,  the  more  I  discovered  ingenuity  in  that  wlikii 
I  before  considered  barbarous,  and  could  trace  a  far 
better  adaptation  of  those  means  to  the  conditaon  of 
the  people,  and  the  present  natoie  of  the  eountry, 

than  our  own  English  notions  could  possibly  have 
contrived.    It  is  the  liabit  of  an  Englishman,  edu- 
cated in  die  midst  of  tihe  most  admirable  oontriTaneea, 
and  nsed  to  means  adapted  to  a  highlv  refined,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  community,  to  carry  his 
notions  of  improvement  to  every  foreign  object  wiiich 
comes  nnder  his  observation ;  and  it  is  easier,  and 
more  gratifying  to  apply  these  notions  than  to  unlearn 
hiii  i^uowledge,  and  bring  back  his  ideas  to  a  Ftate 
applicabie  to  a  more  primative  condition  of  society. 
This  difficulty  will  operate  strongly  towards  the  fiul* 
lire  of  the  numerous  adventures  now  directefl  to  the 
vast  continent  of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  mining 
companies,  in  particolar,  it  will  operate  still  more 
forcibly  :  in  the  outset,  an  immense  portion  of  their 
capital  will  be  wasted  in  merely  learning  how  they 
should  conduct  their  operations  to  advantage,  and  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  experience  of  the  country.  If 
this  lias  Ul'vu  expericuct'd  by  the  pei*sons  who  have 
lost  their  own  capital  in  the  trial,  how  much  more 
certain  must  it  happen  to  those  who  are  exerting 
themselves  with  the  capital  of  others,  and  who  can- 
not feel  the  same  interest  in  economising  their  re- 
sources as  they  would  if  the  adventure  were  entirely 
their  own,  and  superintended  by  themsdves  on  the 
spot.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  persons  sent  out 
from  Epglandfhowever  competent  to  the  practical  dis* 
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4^81^  of  their  duties  at  home,  will  he  equallf  so  ik 

the  execution  of  their  functions  abroad,  with  the 
waat  of  local  experience  and  the  necessary  adapta- 
tion d^ww  habits  to  a  new  and  uncivilized  people. 

I  employed  a  ntmiber  of  the  most  inteD^a^t 
English  workmin,  but  I  found,  in  every  case,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  managing  them.  Their  eiforts» 
their  knowledge  and  art,  most  valuable  at  hcnne, 
beeome  useless  among  the  Chilenos,  and  in  die  ab- 
sence of  their  hal)itual  resources. 

The  agents  to  whom  I  have  alhided  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  on  every  side,  and  be  de- 
CL'ivcd  in  every  possible  way:  it  is  not  enoue^h  that 
they  will  be  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Englishmen 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  country,  if  those  per- 
sons do  not  possess  the  requisite  judgment  to  guide 
them;  and  this  not  one  of  them  bus.  It  is,  indeed, 
incompatible  with  mercantile  proceedings  that  a  com- 
mercial agent  should  direct  his  attention  to  objects 
of  research  not  connected  with  the  concerns  of  the 
cxmnting-house.  I  know,  from  experience,  that 
many  clerks,  who  have  unfortunately  manifested 
a  disposition  to  matters  not  immediately  relating  to 

coiiinitTcc,  have  lost  their  situations  ;  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
generally  the  case.  On  my  arrival  in  Chile  I  felt 
this  acutely.  I  was  surprised  to  find  persons  of  con- 
siderable ability  provokingly  iin inquisitive,  and  un- 
conscious even  of  the  existence  of  matters  that  had 
been  incessantly  under  their  observation.  However 
distinguished  for  commercial  knowledge,  these  de^ 
serving  individuals  are  not  those  from  whom  may  be 
expected  any  assistance  in  matters  of  speculative 
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utility  respecting  the  country,  or  any  valuable  sta* 
tifllic  in^onnatioiL  From  the  iiatiT€8»  tfaie  mioiiig 
agents  will  have  reason  to  be  more  on  their  guard : 
the  smooth-faced  exterior  and  plausible  manners  of 
the  Chileno,  his  apparent  sinceritf  and  geneioeitj, 
'Will  at  first  <^ierate  powerfiilly  on  a  stranger,  who 
has  uot  yet  ascertained  his  true  character.  I  will 
repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  of  them,  that 
in  treating  with  the  best  of  them,  as  little  confidaiGe 
and  as  much  caution  are  requisite  as  it  is  possible 
.for  one  person  to  use  with  another. 

Another  consideration,  which  will  operate  power- 
fully against  the  success  of  mining  companies,  is 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  employing  any  consi- 
derable capital  iu  mining  speculations,  much  less 
the  immense  sums  contemplated  in  England.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  modes  adopted  in  the  country 
how  little  capital  is  actual H  employed  therein  :  and 
there  is  an  evident  relation  between  the  scantiness 
of  capital,  and  the  scantiness  of-  population.  It 
is  dearly  dedudUe  from  the  simplest  principles 
of  jK)litical  economy,  that  the  one  ciuiiiut  operate 
without  the  other,  and  any  attempt  to  force  cajjitai 
into  employment,  so  as  to  raise  the  demand  iar 
labour  beyond  what  can  be  supplied,  must  raise 
wages,  and  lessen  profits.  This  has  been  proved 
at  the  very  outset  in  Miiriiini  wkm»  Ae  sad- 
denly  increased  demand  ilir  Ishems  Iwi  aug- 
mented the  })riLe  of  wages  above  ten-fold,  and  this 
advance  win  be  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
jected  employment  of  workmen*  It  operates  in  all 
ways;  the  demand  for  hdwur  at  the  mines  takes 
away  the  agriculturist  from  his  operations,  aiMl  the 
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demand  for  produce  increases  with  tlie  diminution 
of  liandfi  to  produce  it :  the  same  in  the  demand 
for  transporty  for  collecting  materials,  See^  would 
operate  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  heen  con* 
templated  in  England.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
certain  that  the  capital  proposed  cannot  be  em* 
ployed  in  mining  operations,  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that,  whatever  Britfeh  capital  is  forced  hito 
milling  speculations,  will  be  unproductive,  and  that 
loss  must  take  place  to  a  considerable  amount, 
hut  that  this  will  happen  over  all  South  America. 
In  iin  extraordinary  case  an  exception  may  occur, 
bnt  this  cannot  ajflfect  the  conclusion.  The  in- 
ference is  so  clefor  as  to  require  no  fiurther  iUus- 
tration* 

I  may,  however,  mention  one  fact  in  illustration, 
which  will,  as  proof,  be  worth -a  thousand  con- 
jectures. Three  yean  ago,  an  extenave  copper 
miner  at  lUapd  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  capital 
from  mining  operations,  on  account  of  the  rise  iii  the 
price  of  provisions ;  the  difference  of  cost  in  feeding 
the  miners  destrc^fed  hie  profits,  and  compiled  him 
to  turn  agriculturist. 

Having  described  the  habiiitador  and  minero,  I 
have  only  to  speak  of  the  minhig  labourers.  Hiis 
daas  of  men  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural peons  already  described.  They  are  re- 
markable tor  the  same  inanition,  want  of  interest 
in  passing  events,  improrvident  carelessness  for  the 
future,  dwposition  to  gambling,  and  contentedness 
under  bodily  privations.  They  are  hired,  as  has 
been  before  retlated^  for  a  fixed  period,  but  their 
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clothe^  And  all  luxuries^  such  as  tobaccot  spuritSy 
&c.»  afe  at  their  own  €08t>  and  are  purchasafale  at 

the  pul|)eria  of  the  master-mill^.  The  period 
during  which  the  miners  actually  work  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  time  occu- 
pied by  labourers  in  England.  They  work  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  taking,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  their  long  siesta  of  two  hours*  like  ordinary 
peons*  .  On  the  numerous  feast-<ijsys  thejr  never 
werk  at  a]l,  so  that  the  producttvenedcr  of  mines  on 
these  accounts  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  mines*  in  most  instances,  are  situated  far  in 
the  interior  of  a  hilly  and  difficultly .  aoeessibk 
country,  whence  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  ma- 
terials is  enormously  expensive*  and  the  transport 
of  the  produH  to  the  places  of  emfaarkatiaii  is  at* 
toided  with  almost  incredible  charges.  It  is  ira* 
possible  to  calculate  on  the  serious  impediments 
which  the  increased  demand  for  materials  and  con* 
▼eyance  of  products  would  occasion,  should  any  of 
the  British  mining  companies  endeavour  to  push 
the  working  of  the  mines  much  beyond  their  present 
extent  The  Chlleno  miners  are  very  expert  in 
following  the  course  of  a  vein,  liiough  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  rule  which  they  can  cxjilain. 
In  all  countries  the  most  promising  appear- 
ances  oflen  prove  foUadous^  ao  in  Chile  it  Ae^ 
f  uently  happens  that  iiie  most  expert  are  mistaken* 
and  many  miners  ai'e  ruined  by  their  speculation. 

From  the  structure  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
hills  of  Chile,  much  certainty  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  direction  of  veins  of  metalliferous  rock  :  for  the 
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greater  convcnit'iKe  and  saving  of  labour  the  gal- 
kxiee  are  generally  opeu^  on  the  sides  of  luiis*  and 
a  mticftl  shaft  is  teidom  excavated,  unless  where  the 
rem  makes  a  fiiult,  and  the  shaft  follows  it  upwards 
or  downwards  till  it  again  nieetis  with  the  vein. 
These  passages,  for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
galleriea,  generally  descend  in  a  diiectkm  so  indined* 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  peons  can  creep  along 
them :  they  ore  seldom  more  than  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  width,  so  that  it 
qvires  the  labourer  to  carry  hk  load  wkh  bis 
back  and  his  knees  nearly  doubled ;  in  some  places 
they  are  so  contracted  that  it  Is  with  difficulty  a 
peon  can  crawl  among  them.  The  Chilenos,  how«> 
ever,  who  from  their  infancy  are  acenstomed  to  sit 
upon  their  hams,  acquire  a  remarkable  suppleness 
in  their  hip  and  knee-joints,  which  qualifies  them 
for  cnmMag  through  these  passages,  while  an  Eng- 
lish miner  would  be  unable  to  hear  the  cramped 
posture  of  such  confined  channels.  Whenever  these 
aeinme  a  vertical  direction,  the  wadanea 
It  by  a  ladder  formed  of  stf chs,  tied  together 
with  hides.  In  some  places,  where  the  lode  has 
been  productive,  the  galleries  expand  into  ehamherai^ 
whkh  are  spadma:  whenever  this  happms,  tt 
generally  indiffntew  the  forther  isipoverisbment  oi 
the  vein.  The  rock  in  generally  too  solid  to 
yield  to  the  crowbar  alone ;  hlastiag,  therefovs^  be- 
eomes  necessary,  in  whidi  tlie  natives  aie  very 
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expert.  FoniiL  rly,  in  order  that  the  mines  should 
not  become  retarded  for  want  of  gunpowder  or 
quidnilver,  and  thai  individuals  siMuld  not  be  al« 
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low^  to  monopolize  these  articles^  and  jraiae  their 
pricey  uncertain  as  the  communication  with  Europe 
then  was,  the  king  of  Spain  held  the  trade  in  these 
things  in  his  own  hands,  and  they  became  attached 
to  the  estanco.  Government  stores  were  eslabUshed 
In  all  the  mining  districts*  and  the  distribatioB  of 
these  materials  came  under  the  administration  d 
the  tribunal  de  mineria.  The  consumption  of  gun- 
powder WB8s  however,  verjr  small  in  value,  com- 
pared with  that  of  quicksilver.  The  tribunal  deni- 
neria  was  authorized  to  lend  to  each  miner  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  quicksilver,  according  to  his  waotB^ 
and  payment  was  not  required  until  the  miner  wm 
supposed  to  have  gained  the  product  of  his  labours ; 
advantages  which  have  been  cut  short  by  the  events 
of  the  revolution.  But  the  aasistauoe  was  em 
greater,  for  the  miner,  or  trapichero,  applied  to  the 
administration  for  a  certain  quantity  of  quickbilver 
whenever  he  required  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
his  stock  4vas  calculated  and  compared  with  tbe 
amount  distributed  to  him :  he  was  not  than  caUed 
upon  to  pay  for  the  whole  amount  borrowed,  but 
only  for  so  much  as  it  appeared  he  had  actually  lost 
or  consumed.  These  terms,  so  liberal  to  the  miner, 
were  not  less  so  in  the  price  at  which  the  payment 
was  hxed ;  for  whatever  was  the  excess  or  scarcitf 
in  Uie  royal  waiehouses,  the  i»ioe  of  quicksilver 
w^  never  suffered  to  vary  from  the  standard  value 
of  fifty  dollars  per  quintal.  This  was  a  monopoly 
by  which  the  king  generally  lost ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pened that,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  difficulty,  the 
revenue  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  seventy,  eighty,  or 
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erai  100  doUaxs  per  qiunta].   This  liberality  was 

of  the  greatest  assistance  in  tlie  working"  of  ^old  and 
ailver  miuesy  iuasuiucli  as  it  prevented  those  miuerob 
who  had  c^tal  of  their  own  from  being  dependant 
upon  habilitadors.  Another  estabiiahment  was  also 
created,  and  placed  under  the  royal  protection,  for 
the  euGOuragenient  of  miues ;  tbk»  wan  tiie  Banco  de 
Reacate»  which  at  first  was  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  mint,  but  snbeeqnently  the  privilege  was  granted 
to  a  few  individual  associated  in  a  company,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  fixed  by  the  idng.  The  Bauco  de 
Ilescate»  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bank  of  exchange 
for  the  purclia.se  of  gold  or  silver  in  piiia,  or  in 
grains,  in  which  articles  all  other  individuals  were 
prohibHed  from  dealing :  no  one  was  indeed  allowed 
Co  have  in  his  possession  even  stamped  bullion  with«- 
out  a  licence  from  the  government  previously  ob- 
tained ;  and  even  then  he  could  not  remove  tlie  buU 
lion  from  place  to  place  without  an  order,  under  lia- 
bility of  confiscation.  In  every  noted  mining  town 
or  village  the  Banco  de  Rescate  had  its  offices  and 
deposits,  where,  at  all  times,  the  niioero  or  ingeniero, 
on  presenting  his  product  of  pina,  could  obtain  the 
value  for  it  in  money,  at  a  price  established  by  the 
goveminent,  which  left  the  company  a  fair  profit  or 
interest  for  the  outlay  d  capitaL 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  miser  is  en* 
abled  to  reduce  or  recover  the  metal  tVoTn  the  ores 
by  his  own  means,  he  having  neitiier  the  conimaud 
<rf  water  nor  of  other  necessary  resources ;  these  are 
genmlly  possessed  by  the  neighbouring  had^ado, 
or  land-holder :  when  he  himself  hap|»eiis  to  be  the 
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minero,  the  case  is  otherwise,  but  this  does  not  always 
happen.  The  miner  can  daim  no  further  right  of 
ground  about  the  moutih  of  \m  mine  than  that  jnreo 
scribed  by  the  ordenansa :  he  is  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  persons  for  the  means  of 
grinding  the  ore.  The  proprietor  of  the  ueaiest 
stream  of  water  possessing  sufficient  fidl  never  £uls 
to  erect  there  a  trapiche,  or  grinding  mill,  whidi  af- 
fords liim  a  certain  and  constant  source  of  revenue : 
the  miner,  therefore,  carries  his  ore  to  the  trapi- 
diero,  who  conducts  for  liim  the  qperation  of  polve- 
rization,  and  also,  if  he  pleases,  the  processes  of 
amalgamation  or  reduction,  taking  so  much  per  cent, 
of  the  produce  for  the  maquila,  or  mouHer.  Tlie 
aTsrage  cbai^  of  grinding  is  four  doHars  (16t.) 
for  each  caxon  of  5,000  pounds  weight  of  ore,  which 
is  judged  of  by  the  quantity  that  sixteen  mules  can 
carry.  Some  trapiches  will  grind  this  quanti^  ia 
two  days,  while  others  cannot  perform  it  in  less  time 
than  three  days. 

The  trapiche,  or  mill,  for  grinding  the  ores  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  a  very  simple  and  rude  piece  of 
mechanism  :  its  moving  power  is  constructed  after 
the  same  fasiiion  as  the  mills  used  throughout 
Chile,  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  France^ 
for  grinding  corn,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  is  diosen 
where  a  small  current  of  water,  whose  section  will 
present  a  surtace  of  six  inches  diameter,  can  be 
brought  to  a  spot  where  it  can  fall  perpendicularly 
ten  or  twelve  feet ;  at  this  place  a  well  is  built  of 
this  depth  about  six  feet  diameter ;  in  its  centre  is 
fixed  an  upright  shaft,  upon  a  central  brass  pin ;  It 
is  confined  above  by  a  wooden  collar.    A  little 
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above  its  foot  the  shaft  has  affixed  to  it  a  small  wheel, 
around  which  «ne  fixed  a  number  of  radiating  Bpoke6 
shaped  at  the  ends  somewhat  like  hollow  cups>  and 
forming,  in  the  wliole,  a  kind  of  horizontal  wlieel 
four  feet  in  diameter :  upon  the  peri^ery  of  the 
cups  the  jet  of  water  is  made  to  impinge  with  all  the 
Ibioe  it  has  acquired  in  falling  down  an  inclined  and 
nearly  perpendicular  trough,  formed  by  scooping  out 
the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree :  the  application  of  this 
Ibroe  causes  the  wheel  to  rerolve  with  a  quick  rota- 
tory motion.  The  arm  extends  about  six  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  weil^  and  at  about  half  this  height  is 
fixed  a  small  horixontal  arm,  four  feet  long,  which 
'  serm  as  an  axle  to  a  ponderous  stone  of  granite^ 
whose  diameter  is  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  which 
is  thus  made  to  roU  upon  its  edge  in  a  circular 
trough  sometimes  made  of  granite,  sometimes  of  hard 
wood. 

The  weight  of  this  stone,  assisted  by  its  velocity, 
elects  the  pulTerizatton  of  the  ore :  in  some  cases  it 
is  taken  out  in  the  dry  state,  and  subjected  to  the 
application  of  sifting,  in  order  to  separate  the  finer 
powder  for  amalgamation,  and  the  coarser  parts  are 
thrown  again  into  the  mill ;  but  more  generally,  in 
order  to  save  labour,  this  separation  Is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  water:  for  this  purpose  a  small 
stream  is  made  to  trickle  into  the  annular  trough,  by 
which  means  the  pounded  ore  is  mixed  into  a  state 
of  mud,  the  finer  particles  being  sufficiently  atte- 
nuated to  run  oti  with  the  superfluous  water,  through 
a  notch  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  margin  of  the 
circular,  trough :  this  is  received  in  little  pools, 
where  the  j)ounded  ore  is  left  to  settle ;  the  clear 
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water  k  nm  off,  leaving  tbe  powder  at  the  bottoB 

to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  ainalgaraation. 

The  tahona  is  a  mill  resembling  the  tnipicbe  in 
ite  upright  shaffcy  its  heavy  rolling  stone,  and  ti» 
cuvular  trough  in  whieh  it  revolves ;  it  diifeni  mSf 
in  the  mode  of  applying  the  motive  force,  wiiidi.  in 
the  former  case^  is  a  circular  wheel,  revolving  ia  & 
'  wdl  beneath,  on  which  a  .current  of  water  is  made  to 
expend  its  force :  but  in  the  present  case  both  Ae 
well  and  the  cupped  wheel  are  dispensed  with;  a 
lantern  pinion  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
shaft,  in  which  the  teeth  of  a  large  horizontal  wbed 
are  made  to  catch,  and  \vliicii  wheel  is  caused  to  re- 
volve by  the  drawing  operation  of  one  or  two  muk& 
This  miU  is  only  used  in  those  situations  where  s 
current  of  water  cannot  be  applied. 

The  ingenios,  or  stamping  miUs,  are  moved  by 
water  by  means  of  a  small  undershot  wheel  of 
feet  diameter,  and  one  foot  broad;  the  float  or  paddie- 
boards  of  which  are  about  a  foot  square,  and  moW 
in  a  very  inclined  trough,  down  whieh  a  fall  of  waier 
is  allowed  to  run;  the  impetus  of  the  foiling 
upon  the  float-boards  causes  a  quick  revohitkm  of 
the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upou  one  end  of  a  long 
horizontal  shaft,  furnished  with  hve  or  six  cam 
placed  at  different  situations  round  the  shaft»  so  that 
one  is  made  to  act  as  soon  as  the  other  hss  ceased 
its  operation ;  behind  this  shaft  are  arrang^  ^ 
many  upright  rods  as  there  are  cams,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  projecting  tooth,  against  whicfa»  ^ 
every  revolution  of  the  shaft,  the  cam  comes  Ul  COB- 
tact,  and  thus  lifts  the  rod  a  small  height,  which 
again  foils  down  by  its  own  weight,  as  soon  as  tb<f 
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tooth  becomes  free  £ran  the  lifting  actkm  of  the 
cam:  each  rod  is  fiiniiahad  at  its  bottom  with  a 

copper  hammer,  or  pestle,  weighing  20Q  pounds, 
which  works  in  a  corresponding  mortar  of  stone  or 
hard  wood :  it  is  dear  that  at  every^  reFohitioii  of 
the  abaft,  all  these  seTsral  hammers  will  make  a 
blow  in  succession,  and  by  this  contrivance  the  ore 
which  is  put  into  the  mortars  is  pounded. 
.  In  those  places  where  the  ore  is  ground  dry  it  Is 
required  to  be  sifted :  this  is  generally  effected  in  a 
large  box,  in  which  a  circular  cylinder  is  worked  by 
a  common  winch  handle,  its  pmphery  being  covered 
with  pieces  of  coarsely  woven  hair  doth :  the 
pounded  ore  is  thrown  inside  the  cylinder ;  the  finer 
particles  pass  through  the  sieves  into  the  box,  while 
the  coarser  fall  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder^  whidi  is  somewhat  inclined  for  this 
purpose. 

The  amalgamating  door,  called  la  cancha»  or  patio 
de  bemfidar,  is  a  level  place^  in  the  open  air»  about 
twenty  feet  square;  the  finer  pulverised  ore  is 
brought  and  deposited  in  heaps,  containing  each 
half  8  caxon,  which  are  separately  wetted  and 
kneadisd  into  a  mass  called  a  cuerpo :  they  mix  with 

each  about  two  quintals  uf  salt,  and  a  quantity  of 
dry  mule  or  horse  dung,  which  is  incorporated 
well  together*  and  turned  over  with  a  spade  several 
times,  fm  two  or  three  dajrs,  until  it  begins  to  fer« 
ment — they  then  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
quicksilver.  The  quicksilver  is  put  into  a  soft  goat's 
8kin»  bag,  or  purse»  which  they  squeeze  with  the  hand, 
so  as  to  make  the  quicksilver  run  out  in  a  shower 
of  nunute  globules,  the  quantity  of  mercury  used 
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bdng  apportioiifld  to  th«  nature  and  richness  of  thm 

ore ;  those  of  direr  require  gisiieraUy  firom  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  to  each  cuerpo.  Gold  ores  cumsuine 
umk  less ;  the  quantify  is  judged  of  by  ezpeiienoeu 
The  mass  is  moistened  widi  water»  and  kneaded  hy 

the  pressure  of  the  foot  of  the  workmen  six  or  eight 
times  every  day.  There  are  generally  from  ten  to 
thirty  cnerpos  npon  the  ioor  at  one  tune^  and  the 
workman  goes  from  one  to  the  other  in  sneeessicHi* 
till  all  are  kneaded;  he  then  betcins  again  at  the 
firsty  and  so  continues  the  operation,  taking  care 
after  eadi  kneading  to  beat  up  the  mass  smoothly  in 
the  form  <^  a  oone.  In  Chile^  the  heat  of  tiie  eun  is 
generally  sufheient  to  forward  the  amalgamation; 
but  in  some  of  the  high  table  lands  of  Peru,  when 
the  tempeimtnie  of  the  air  is  cold,  the  amalgamating 
floor  is  built  upon  arches,  under  which  a  fire  is  kept 
to  preserve  the  necessary  temperature.  In  the 
imter  time  in  CSiile  die  analgamatian  often 
thzee  weeks,  while  in  summer  eight  or  ten  days  are 
sufficient.  When  the  process  is  supposed  to  }w  com* 
pleted,  the  foreman  takes  a  small  sample  of  each 
cuerpo^  washes  it  in  a  small  earthem  bowl,  or  in  a 
bullodc's  horn,  to  separate  the  amalgam,  and  judges 
by  its  colour  and  consistency  whether  it  has  reached 
the  precise  point:  if  the  amalgam,  or,  as  he  oalla 
la  pella,  be  hard,  move  quicksilver  is  added  to  die 

cuerpo,  and  tlie  itiass  is  again  kneaded.  If,  on  press-r 
ing  the  sample  under  the  thumb,  it  forms  a  cake, 
and  adheres  to  the  skin,  the  anlalgamation  is  judged 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  correct  point :  if,  in 
form i Tig  the  cake,  a  portion  of  quicksilver  esca|>e8 
from  it,  the  mercury  is  not  suffideatly  iaoorpocsated. 
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and  the  mass  is  left  to  ferment  some  time  lonfjer;  if 
the  colour  of  the  amalgam  be  dark,  more  salt  and 
dui^are  added,  and  the  mass  again  kneaded  and 
fermented. 

Such  cuerpos  as  are  decided  to  have  arrived  at  a 
proper  state,  are  carried  to  the  waahing  places :  the 
first  is  a  small  square  shallow  lesenroir,  made  of 
bii^  and  lime  plastered ;  screes  this  is  stretched  a 
sort  of  hollowed  apron,  made  of  a  piece  of  hide, 
suspended  at  the  four  comers  from  the  angles  of  the 
pit;  the  reservoir  is  filled  with  water,  into  which  a 
fresh  current  is  always  running,  while  the  displaced 
quantity  is  made  to  How  along  a  narrow  gutter  into 
a  second  lesermir.  Upon  the  hide  apron  the  cuerpo 
is  placed,  and  is  earefony  kneaded  by  the  hands ; 
the  saline,  vegetable,  and  earthy  matters  are  carried 
oH^  by  the  water,  while  the  heavier  metallic  particles 
fall  into  the  ooncavily  of  the  hide.  Farther  off,  at 
short  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  inclined  gutter, 
are  made  foiir  or  five  small  reservoirs,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  inverted  sugar  loaves ;  across  tfaes^  in  like 
manner,  are  stretched  small  leather  diaphragms,  so 
that  any  very  small  metallic  particles  which  may  have 
esciqped  from  the  hrst  reservoir,  suspended  in  the 
running  stream,  may  be  deposited  in  these  successive 
receptacles.  The  amalgam,  by  these  means,  is  se- 
parated and  collected  at  a  trifling  expence.  "Wlien 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected,  the  pella  is  put  into 
a  woollen  bag,  shaped  like  a  cone  with  tiie  point 
downward ;  it  is  then  hung  up,  to  allow  the  super- 
fluous mercury  to  drain  off;  the  mouth  is  then  tied 
npf  laid  between  two  boards  with  a  weight  on  the 
top,  by  which  process  all  the  redundant  quicksilver 
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Is  expressed.   The  amalgam  is  then  shaped  in  cones 

of  certain  sizes,  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
distillation.  Under  the  Spanish  system,  it  was  usual 
to  mould  them  in  oetagonal  moulds  of  certam 
weights,  but  now  it  is  customary  to  make  them  of 
any  convenient  size  or  shape. 

There  is  another  mode  of  extracting  gold  where 
it  is  yery  minutely  disseminated  in  grains  in  a  soft 
rock,  b}'  wasliiiig,  a  process  much  more  econo- 
mical, and  elSected  by  the  poor  people  with  their 
own  means  only.  This  can  only  be  done  whm  a 
small  spring  of  water  issues  from  the  side  of  a  hill, 
in  which  the  gold  is  minutely  disseminated,  and  the 
place  where  the  operation  is  effected  is  called  a  laFa* 
dero :  these  are  very  numerous  in  Chile,  and  though 
all  on  a  very  small  scale,  still,  from  their  number,  they 
become,  in  the  aggreo^ate,  of  national  importance.  I 
have  visited  some  of  the  most  celebrated  lavaderos  in 
Chile,  those  of  Tiltil,  Assiento,  Viejo,  and  Dormida, 
where  the  mountain  rane^e,  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
the  valley  beneath,  consists  of  a  decomposing  sU 
ttnticrodc»  owing  to  its  containing  an  excess  of  faotiK 
blend,  which,  assisted  by  the  moisture  which  ooases 
through  its  mass,  has  reduced  its  surface  to  a  conside- 
rable depth,  to  a  somewhat  loose  ferruginous  mari»aiid 
this  interposes  between  the  small  masses  of  loose  an- 
gular  stony  fragmentsjnto  which  the  rock  has  l)ecome 
decomposed.  The  scenery  about  tliese  places  is  beau- 
tiful :  here  nature  has  distributed  her  bounties  with 
a  lavish  hand ;  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
beautiful  shrubs  and  evergreen  trees  ;  little  springs 
issue  from  the  many  breaks  and  recesses  in  the  bUh, 
whidi  maintain  their  flow  throughout  the  year*  as 
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they  are  protected  by  the  foliage  from  the  drying  ia* 
fluenoe  of  the  sim :  the  lulrrow  TBlley,  liras  shut  in 

by  these  lofty  precipitous  evergreen  hills,  is  ren- 
dered most  cool  and  delightful,  from  the  lufty  shrub- 
hery  of  culen  and  other  beautiful  treee  that  cover  it 
The  extreme  beauty  of  the  place  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rude  huts,  and  the  poor,  ill-formed, 
filthy,  miflerable,  idle  beings,  who  waste  their  almost 
uadfifls  ffxifit^yft  in  this  charming  paradise.  The 
little  springs  spoken  of  bring  down  into  the  ravine 
a  great  q[uantity  of  clayey  matter,  which  contains 
miimte  particles  of  gold,  mixed  with  iron  sand.  It 
iBUsnaly  however,  to  change  the  course  of  this  stream 
to  where  gold  is  supposed  to  be  most  abundantly 
exiftty^g ;  and,  to  conomand  a  greater  force  of  water 
from  these  little  trickling  springs,  it  is  also  usual  to 
Ibrma  pit  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  bank  it  up,  so' 
as  to  accumulate  a  small  reservoir  of  water:  the 
workman  scrapes  from  the  side  of  the  hill  a  portion 
of  the  earth,  he  then  opens  the  embankment,  and 
suffers  the  water  to  flow  over  his  collected  earth,  and 
forms  a  small  channel,  by  which  the  water,  thus  ren- 
dered muddy,  is  conveyed  to  his  hut.   While  de- 
scending the  declivitous  mountain  side,  no  more  pre* 
paratiou  is  requisite  than  a  small  gxitter,  to  confine 
the  precious  water ;  but,  where  it  crosses  the  less  in- 
dined  valley,  thct  muddy  fluid  is  made  to  flow  down 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  trunks  of  trees :  the  ope- 
rator continues  to  turn  over  and  stir  up  the  earth 
while  the  water  flows  over  it^  so  that  it  may  carry  • 
off  all  the  earthy  matter  in  which  the  particles  of 
gold  are  suspended.   After  it  is  sufficiently  washed, 
he  examines  carefully  the  stony  and  gravelly  resi- 
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due,  for  ^vhatever  pepitas,  or  large  grains,  or  masses 
of  goJd,  wilich  are  aoiiietlmes»  though  yerjr  mdy; 
found  disBeminated  in  the  rock.   I  onoe  saw  in  the 

possession  of  the  curate  of  the  PlaziUa,  a  mass  of 
gold»  weighing  about  ten  ounces,  whieh  had  beea 
thus  reooFered  £rom  a  lavadero  at  Pumitum.  The 
muddy  water,  thus  conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  gold** 
washer,  is  received  upou  a  large  rude  htone,  whose 
flat  sur£Mse  has  heeu  hoUowed  out  into  a  shailow 
hasin;  a  notch  In  its  eodserior  allows  the  water* 
which  hay  in  great  measure  deposited  its  heavier 
particles,  to  flow  off  by  ineaus  of  another  trough^ 
upon  anotiier  simiUur  stone  basin,  and  in  the  aane 
manner  into  three  or  lour  othera  in  suecession ;  the 
auriferous  particles  are  thus  allowed  to  de]>()sit  tfaem- 
sdves  in  these  receptades,  while  tlie  lighter  earthy 
atomB#  still  euspended,  are  carried  off  by  the  running 
water.  The  gold  thus  coUeeted  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  ferrugiiiuus  black  sand  and  stony  matter, 
whkh  requires  a  yet  farther  process  of  trituration, 
and  this  is  ^Eected  by  a  ray  rude  and  simple  Idnd 
of  trapiche,  formed  of  two  stones,  the  under  stone 
being  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  slightly  eon- 
cave.  The  upper  stone  is  a  large  spherical  bonider 
of  syenitie  granite,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  having 
on  its  upper  part  two  irou  plugs  fixed  oppositely,  to 
whidi  is  secured,  by  lashings  of  hide,  a  transvexse 
horiaontal  pole  of  canelo  wood,  about  ten  leet  long : 
t«H>  men ,  seated  on  the  extrenitieB  of  this  lever,  work 
it  up  and  down  alternately,  so  as  to  give  to  the  stone 
a  roUing  nwtiea,  which  is  niffident  to  crush  and  grind 
the  materials  placed  beneath  k.   The  washingi  fintt 
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groand  are  subjected  to  the  eetloii  of  nimiiiig  water 

upon  inclined  planes  formed  of  skins,  by  which  pro- 
oesB  the  silicious  particles  are  carried  ofl,  while  the 
lieaFier  gndi»  of  gold,  mixed  with  a  porticm  of  fep. 
ruginoiiB  matter,  are  extracted  by  a  load-«toiie ;  H  ie 
again  washed  till  nutliing  but  pure  gold-dust  be  left 
behind.    The  whole  process  is  managed  with  much 
dexterity ;  aad,  if  there  were  much  gold  to  be  amaased^ 
it  would  alTord  vny  proBtable  emptoyment;  but 
generally  the  small  quantity  collected  is  sufficient 
only  to  afford  aabaistenoe  to  the  few  miserable  fami« 
liea  employed  in  these  works.   It  is  probaUy  the 
accidental  finding  of  a  rich  pri^  on  rare  occasions 
that  excites  the  constant  hope  of  good  fortune,  and 
keeps  the  washers  to  this  employment;  added  to 
which,  it  is  an  oocapoHon  which,  not  being  attended 
with  much  personal  exertion,  is  well  suited  to  the 
idle  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Chileno.  Whenever 
labour  becomes  more  Taluable,and  greater  incitements 
lead  the  nndvillxed  Chilena  to  more  aetive  employ- 
ments, gold-washing  will  never  bf  worth  following;  it 
fa  now  only  so  because  the  la}K)ur  of  these  idle  persons 
is  scaroely  of  any  value.   The  nunnle  portions  of 
gold-dust  collected  in  these  operations  are  presenred 
in  quills,  in  which  they  are  carried  to  the  pulperias 
lor  sale,  or  kept  for  barter  with  the  traveUing  huck- 
sters, who  go  about  the  oosmtry  vending  the  fwry 
few  articles  of  clothing  required  by  the  peasantry. 
The  gold-dust  collected  in  the  lavaderos  is  generally 
oon^dered  iner  than  the  piita,  the  liermer  being 
nearly  pure,  of  twenty-four  carata  fine^  and  is  worth 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  reals  the  cabteilauo ; 
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whereas  the  piha  obtaiued  by  amalc^iu nation  seldom 
exceeds  twenty-two  carats  fiiie»  aud  is  worth  fifteen 
and  sixteen  rods  die  casteUano*  six  casteUaaoe  and 
a  quarter  being  equivalent  to  a  Spanish  oimce, 
which  weighs  only  eighteen  pennyweights  eleven 
grains  English  tn>7  .weight;  even  as  much  as  twen^ 
and  twenty-two  realcs  per  castellano  have  lat^ 
been  paid  for  it. 

The  mode  before  detailed  of  amalgamation  is  em- 
ployed alike  for  the  recovery  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
very  little  variation  existing  in  the  process,  and  the 
description  above  given  is  alike  applicable  to  either. 
This  is  unq^iestionably  the  most  economical  mode  in 
which  the  precious  metals  can  be  wrought  in  Sooth 
America  to  advantage,  where  buildings,  materials, 
and  fuel*  cau  with  difficulty  be  procured. 

Captain  Hall  appears  to  have  understood  that 
soma  miners  effected  the  separation  of  silver  ores  by 
the  more  simple  process  of  cupelling  or  smelting,  an 
error  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  hearing  mention 
of  the  roasting  furnaces.  This  is  adc^ited  not  with 
the  view  to  any  chemical  advantage,  but  to  the 
mechanical  one  of  eilecting  the  more  ready  disinte^ 
gration  of  the  particles,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration of  grinding.  I  made  at  all  times  very  par- 
ticular inquiries  on  this  liead,  but  I  could  no  where 
hear  that  silver  is  reduced  in  Chile  by  any  process 
exoepting  that  of  amalgamation. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  upon  the  me- 
thods used  in  Chile  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
for  the  recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  ores, 
by  some  more  precise  details  of  the  processes  followed 
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at  Uspailata ;  and  as  these  rude  works  are  upon  the 
high  road  to  Cbile,  and  wUhin  the  reach  of  the  trft- 
Teller*  the  description  will  affoid  him  the  best  opp<»^ 
tunities  that  can  be  offered  in  iikistration. 

The  situation  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  amalgama- 
tion  wwlc8»  are  each  distiiictly  mariced  out  in  the 
description  of  the  road  over  the  Cordillera ;  it  is  also 
ineiitiuiied  that  they  were  last  yeai*  at  work  under 
the  management  of  a  native  named  Molina.  The 
kind  of  ore  I  have  described  to  be  a  galena,  con* 
taining  a  small  portion  of  silver,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  thetit  works  to  extract.  I  shall  thertfure 
proceed  to  describe  the  several  processes  in  succes- 
sion, as  well  as  the  implements^  buUdings»  and  mate- 
rials employed  therein. 

1.  Rousting  the  Ore. — It  is  a  common  practice 
in  different  parts  of  South  America  to  roast  the  ores 
for  the  purposes,  already  described*  in  reverberatoary 
furnaces :  this  was  the  practice  in  former  tiroes  pur- 
sued at  Uepallata,  but  Molina  assured  me  that  he 
did  not  find  this  neoesaary,  and  he  ac^rdingly  ge- 
nerally dispensed  with  it:  the  reverberatory  furnace 

was  how  ever  built  to  be  ready  fur  any  exigency. 

JLuciuding  the  hire-place  at  one  end,  and  the  due  at 
the  other*  the  fiurnaoe  is  about  sixteen  fieet  long  and 
four  feet  Inraad ;  the  fire-place  and  roaeting-hearth 
are  Oil  the  same  level,  raised  three  feet  above  the 
ground ;  the  fire-place  is  about  three  feet  long  by 
four  feet  wide ;  three  mud  arches^  with  fiat  tope^ 
thrown  across,  serve  instead  of  fire-bars,  the  ashes 
falling  down  into  the  pit  below  between  the  chinks  of 
the  arches:  the  fire-place  is  sqparated  firom  the  fur- 
naoe  by  a  partition,  through  which,  by  means  of  a 
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law  arehed  «oiiimiiiiieaEtSoii»  the  flanft  is  thfwu  dl> 
rally  upon  the  ore.  The  heated  air,  together  wiA 

the  fumes,  find  an  exit  through  another  arched  open- 
ing 4t  the  opposite  end  into  a  chmnber,  above  which 
k  a  cohmmar  chimney  about  four  feet  high*  and 
Inches  internal  diamet^;  through  this  flue  the  heated 
air  makes  its  escape.  In  the  front  of  tlie  fire-place 
is  an  an^  opening  for  the  introduction  of  fiEiel»wliich» 
beingfealnous  hushes  of  jarillo»  causes  a  great  Uaaev 
quickly  burning  to  ashes,  without  leaving  any  per- 
manent cinders.  No  door  is  therefore  necessary,  as 
the  fire  requires  ccmstant  feeding*  On  the  side  of 
tlie  furnace  is  an  opening  on  to  the  hearth,  hy  wlddi 
the  ore  is  introduced  :  this  opening  is  cl(^ed  with  a 
few  rough  bricks,  and  plastered  over  with  mud. 

QrimOmg  ike  Qrv^Thia  is  aconnpllBiMd  fagr 
Ae  same  neans,  whether  it  he  pieirioufliy  roasted  or 
not.  A  rude  kind  of  trapiche,  or  mill,  is  here  con- 
structed. It  differs  £ram  those  used  in  Chile,  already 
described,  and  Is  mere  upon  the  pnnd]^of  tlie  Spa- 
nish flour  mill,  except  that  instead  of  an  upper  stone 
revolving  horizontally  upon  a  lower  of  equal  slise, 
there  are  here  two  rough  heavy  feagments  of  rocfc^ 
affixed  by  hide  ropes  fnm  each  end  of  a  bofinemtal 

arm,  and  dragged  round  upon  the  lower  stone ;  it  is, 
therefore,  more  a  process  of  grinding  than  of  crush* 
ing:  tiie  moving  power  is  w^er.  Here,  as  in 
all  nUlB  of  Spanish  eonstraetlon,  a  small  ennent^ 
from  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  runs  in  a  trough 
placed  at  a  very  elevated  angle,  and  fails  into  a  series 
of  w^soden  enps,  hollowed  out  of  so  many  spoises  tn- 
diating  hoHnontally  from  a  v^cri  shaft,  fixed  upon 
a  central  pivot.    The  impetus  given  hy  this  amall 
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quantity  of  water  is  considerable»  and  ia  conuauiii* 
Cited  to  the  Tertical  ahaft»  whose  upper  end  peetei 

throngh  a  hole  in  a  horizontal  circular  mill-stone, 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  e^ctenda  a  few  feet  above 
it.  Aema  the  upper  part  of  thia  abafit  a  pieea  of 
wood  ia  fixed  horhMBtalty*  femuDg  two  oppoaite 
spokes,  from  whose  ends  the  two  blocks  of  stone 
before-mentioned  are  loosely  slung.  As  the  verti^ 
cal  ahafit  makes  about  mxty  fOTcAutiona  lu a  mfanites 
the  two  hlodca  are  llierefore  dragged  round  at  nany 
times  iii  the  sanie  j>eriod.  A  man  attends  to  fetid 
tlie  mill  with  ore»  ^nd  to  remove  the  powder  by 
aaeans  of  a  wooden  aeoop,  wbea  H  ia  sufiirifntiy 
groiuid. 

Tiie  next  process  is  the  sifting  of  the  powder 
tbrough  a  cylinder,  covered  with  coarse  cloth,  having 
a  door  in  the  aide  to  introdnes  tho  piilv«ziied  ore. 
The  eyUnder  is  endosed  liv  a  wooden  ca8t»  asd  ia 
turned  by  a  winch  handle  ;  the  finer  powder  pai?se« 
through  the  canvass,  and  iaiis  to  the  bottom  of  the 
caas:  the  eoaraerpartideiava  taken  oat.  at  the  doer» 
carried  bade  to  the  mill  to  be  re-ground,  and  the 
cylinder  is  again  iiiied  with  fresh  materials,  'i'hia 
openitaoii  lequires  the  constant  attentim  of  a  peoB« 
The  man  iriioatteada  the  mill  Wng^  tho  magh 
aud  auries  away  the  pulverized  mass  to  the  axnal* 
gamating  ground. 

8.  ^fw^yaltiy  <4e  Qf«u--Tke  (2aadia  de  Bena.  • 
fieiar,  or  level  ^paea  on  wlueh  Mb  opemtiom  is 
carried  forward,  is  in  the  open  air,  and  differs  in  nu 
respect  from  that  hetore  described. 

4.  IViuki^  tk»  Amalgmm^TkuB  part  of  tka 
proeeai  followed  at  UsfaHafta  is  the  same*  with 
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scarcdy  uny  Tariatioiiy  as  that  before  dMeribed* 
After  washing,  Hie  surphis  quidisilTer  is  exprcsocd 

in  the  same  manner. 

5.  DutilUng  the  Amalgam* — This  is  effected  in 
a  sort  of  reTerberator}r  fiimaoe,  and  a  ray  nule 
alembic.  The  furnace  fesanUes  that  used  fior 
the  roasting  of  the  ore ;  in  like  manner  it  is 
wholly  oonstnieted  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud. 
Including  the  fire-place  at  one  end»  and  the  flue  at 
the  other,  its  length  is  fifteen  feet,  its  breadth  about 
four  feet.  The  fire-place  and  hearth  are  raised  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  like 
the  roasting  furnace  before  described,  except  that 
the  chimney  is  of  smaller  diameter.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hearth  is  a  circular  hole ;  in  this  hole  is  ce- 
mented a  conical  earthem  jar,  two  feet  six  incheB 
long,  and  fowffteen  indies  diameter  at  top,  dimmiah- 
iug  to  half  an  inch  diameter  at  bottom :  this  jar  is 
so  placed  that  the  mouth  is  raised  a  few  indies 
above  the  hearth.  The  noazled  bottom  is  received 
into  a  large,  earthen  jar,  filled  with  cold  waler»  and 
placed  in  an  arched  chamber  beneath  the  hearth  : 
this  simple  contrivance  supplies  the  place  of  a  worm 
oar  condenser,  to  collect  the  vaporised  quidadtvcr. 
A  circular  grating  made  of  hoop  iron  stands  upon 
three  legs,  the  claws  of  which  rest  upon  tiie  inner 
edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Upon  this  gratun^  a 
tile  is  placed,  and  on  it  a  ball  of  amalgam.  Aroonded 
conical  head,  of  just  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
tripod  and  amalgam,  is  made  to  ht  closely  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  jar.  .  The  joint  is  secured  bj  a  plastic 
hife,  so  that  none  of  tiie  vaporised  mercury  can 
escape.    When  tiie  alembic  is  thus  prepared,  the 
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opening  at  the  side  of  the  Aumaee  is  'ckised*  and  the 

fuel  in  the  fire-place  is  lighted.  The)  fire  is  briskly 
kept  up  duriug  the  operation,  and  reverberating 
round  the  alembic  head,  keeps  it  at  a  red  beat,  by 
whieh  the  qniefceilver  is  converted  into  Tapour,  and 
IS  condensed  in  the  earthen  vessel  placed  beneath 
the  jar,  when  it  again  becomes  running  mercury. 
The  silver  in  a  pure  state  remains  in  a  porous  maw 
upon  the  tile;  it  is  called  plata  en  pina :  in  this 
sponji^y  state  it  is  very  li^ht,  coTn])ared  with  its  bulk, 
bilver  piua  is  equally  marketable  with  silver  bars. 

Molina  told  me  that  the  produce  of  the  galena 
ores  of  Uspallata  did  not  average  more  than  two 
marcs*  per  caxou.  The  miners  here  have  »oinetiiiieb 
met  with  veins  of  grey  silver*  which  a£^ed  them 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred^  and  even  a  thousand 
marcs  per  caxon.  This  good  fortune,  however,  has 
very  seldom  occurred;  and  when  it  has,  the  quantity 
has  been  very  smalL 

If  this  statement  of  Molina  be  true,  and  I  see  no 
reasoii  to  doubt  it,  the  mines  of  Uspallata  cannot  be 
80  rich  as  they  are  universally  believed  to  be. 
Fearful  that  1  might  have  mistaken  dos  for  dooes* 
(two  fmr  twelve),  I  again  asked  him  if  he  meant  two 
marcs,  as  the  average  product  per  caxon,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  If  he  understood  me, 
and  spoke  the  troth,  the  ore  must  indeed  be  of 
very  poor  quality,  not  containing  more  than  -rjnnrth 
part  of  silver ;  if  the  product  were  twelve  marcs,  it 
would  contain  rird  part  of  silver. 

*  A  marc  is  eight  Spanish  ounces,  equal  to  "7  nr.  .1  dwt.  1  +  <^r. 
troy  ;  cnxon  is  a  term  lued  to  designate  60  quintalii  or  5000 
pound*  weight  of  ote* 
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The  aigentiferoini  galena  ores  of  Ciinbtf  land  mad 
Wales  yield  on  an  armige  from  aaraitaen  to  tirentsf 

ounces  of  silver  for  every  ton  weight  of  ore; 
and  to  repay  the  expenses  of  extracting  the  sU- 
w>  a  pfodttcl  of  not  leas  than  fifteen  omoea  m 
necenary :  feducing  the  Mb»  to  the  Spaaah  mode 
of  computing  the  ])roduct,  tiiis  would  atlbrd  seventy* 
five  English  ounces,  or  eighth-seven  Spanish  ounces, 
or  eleven  niaroi»  of  silver  per  cazon.  New  tlis 
average  product  from  the  silver  ores  at  the  eMtmrn- 
ted  mines  at  Potosi,  is  only  fi^  e  or  six  marcs  per 
caxon»  and  those  of  Uspallata  only  two  marcs  per 
oaxon.  These  comparisons  afford  the  dearest  evi- 
dence that  can  he  adduced  that  the  English  mode  of 
smelting  can  never  be  hrought  into  competition  with 
the  process  of  amalgamation^  as  pracUeed  in  Amcarica ; 
and  it  is  dear  that  to  ensure  economical  resnlts,  tiie 
aid  alone  of  the  people  of  the  countay,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  their  peculiar  habits  and  management 
mnstbetosoitedto;  wfaorefer  English  improvements 
are  attemptsd  to  supersede  tiie  old  methods,  I  shevld 
decidedly  pronounce  that  such  tiials  will  be  attended 
with  loss.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  the  barbarous 
mode  of  opecatiou  followed  in  Ghiie,  gfeot  hiss  of  pvo- 
dnct  is  oeeasioDsd;  hut  wlien  tiiis  fass  Is  plaesd  in  eon- 
petition  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  material, 
and  management  necessary  to  ensure  a  greater  smoani 
of  prodttCB»  theinfiurenos  isirresistibie»tlMd  ttis  belter 
to  put  up  with  this  loss  than  to  expend  a  sum  of 
money  far  beyond  the  value  of  what  can  be  obtained 
by  adopting  the  improved  methods  used  in  countries 
where  facilities  abound,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
procured  at  any  price  in  Chile  and  La  Plata. 
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The  dtneMiig  and  wduang  of  copper  it  eoadiMtod 
Vf  »  pmm  certeiBlj  otttlwr  ike  noet  Mtoooimeid 

Hor  scientific,  as  far  as  regards  the  quantity  of  metal 
produced;  though,  perhaps,  the  Binall  expense  iiw 
eanced  in  the  eimplicily  of  the  method,  more  than 
oounterbalenceo  the  low  of  copper  enetained  in  such 
nide  metal liirg^ic  operations.  It  doe8  not  often  hap- 
pen that  the  process  of  reduction  can  be  canned  oh 
in  tlie  iannediate  vidnity  of  the  mines ;  more  genk^ 
rally  it  is  at  some  distance,  where  wood  and  water 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance :  in  such  ca^e 
the  ore  ie  brought  from  the  mines  od  the  hacks  of 
mnks.  The  first  process  of  reduciloii  is  that  of 
roasting,  which  is  conducted  in  a  rude  sort  of  fur* 
usee,  excavated  from  the  foot  of  a  hill.  One  of  the 
parpendiciUar  wails^  part  of  the  side  waUs,  and  the 
hearth,  are  formed  by  the  hill  itself ;  the  front  wall, 
and  part  of  the  sides,  being  built  up  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  of  rude  atones  cemented  with  mud ;  the 
hsaflh  of  the  furnace  is  pre^^nred  with  a  mixture  of 
cement,  mixed  with  caldned  bones,  in  ordtsr  that  It 
nay  resist  the  fire,  as  it  would  otherwise  contract 
by  the  heat»  and  crack,  and  throu|^  these  cracks 
the  metal  uTould  escape. 

The  ore  and  fuel  can  thus  be  easily  thrown  from 
the  hill  into  the  top  of  the  furnace,  which  is  always 
pnrpoaely  teftopent  and  is  never  dosed,  A  quantity 
ef  wood  is  first  cast  in,  then  a  portion  of  ore,  then 
alternately  wood  and  ore,  till  the  furnace  is  charged; 
the  ore  is  carried  to  the  furnace  by  peons  in  wooden 
lroughe»  called  batteas ;  so  many  batteas  being  ap- 
portioned to  a  number  of  mule  loads  of  wood,  as 
circumstances  may  determine.    The  fuel  is  mimosa. 
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or  any  thorny  wood  wiiich  can  be  procured.  The  hie 
being  lighted  at  the  bottom,  a  blast  of  air  is  oonatantly 
maintained  by  a  rade  sort  of  bdlows,  which  are  cii^ 
cular,  single  valved,  and  in  pairs;  in  some  cases 
worked  by  a  rude  water  wheel,  from  two  Grank 
iBOtaons,  wherever  drcomstanoes  allow  of  it;  but 
more  generally  they  are  worked  by  hand.  The  two 
bellows  are  lixed  vertically,  side  by  side,  upon  a 
wooden  base.  A  tube  generally  formed  out  of  the 
hoUow  osseous  stem  of  the  torch  thistle,  or  cactus 
peruviana,  mndded  over  so  as  to  close  up  the  retit  iilar 
openings,  ])roceeds  from  a  central  hole  in  each  front 
fixed  board;  and  these  tubes,  coiiveEg]iig,are  inserted 
Into  a  small  hole,  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fiimact'.  The  hind,  or  moveable  bellows 
boards  being  jointed  at  bottom  to  the  front  boards, 
a  peon  stands  hdding  the  handle  of  eadi  in  IiIb 
hands,  and,  by  a  violent  alternating  motion,  pushes 
forward  first  one  then  another  board,  by  which 
action  he  maintains  the  continuity  of  the  bhwt 
This  is  the  only  Idnd  of  bdlows  known  in  Chile;  the 
native  smiths  use  no  other.  By  these  means  the  fire 
is  briskly  kept  up  for  above  twenty*four  hourg;  and 
whea  the  process  is  considered  forward  enough,  a 
tap-hole  h  opened,  and  there  flows  out  &  strange  ad- 
mixture of  crude  scoria  ;  for  the  nmd  lining  of  the 
furnace,  as  well  as  the  adobes,  being  extremely  fosi- 
ble,  are  partly  melted  by  the  heat,  adding  to  the  bulk 
and  fluxibility  of  the  mass.  The  fluid  mixture  is 
suilered  to  flow  into  a  small  pit,  where  it  cools  into 
a  solid  mass,  the  metallic  partides  being  found  in 
flakes  and  globules,  interspersed  throughout  the 
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which  is  sabsequentlf  bfoiciBii  up  hy  a 

called  the  chanquero,  who,  seated  on  the  ground, 
performs  this  tedious  operation  with  a  hand  hammer. 

The  slag  is  first  broken  into  large  masses,  to  se* 
parate  the  flakes  and  larger  himps  of  copper,  wUch 
are  placed  apart  :  these  masses  are  then  broken  into 
small  pieces,  so  as  to  separate  the  smaller  portions 
of  copper;  and  these  are  a  third  time  carefolljtiinied 
o^er  by  the  dianqnero,  who,  by  poising  them  in  his 
hand,  can,  by  practice,  ascertain  whether  to  cast 
them  aside  for  mere  slag ;  whether  to  break  them 
still  fiffther,  so  as  to  separate  more  globules ;  or  to 
throw  them  altogether  among  the  metallie  portion^ 
for  re  fitting. 

This  being  completed,  the  metal  is  now  ready  for 
refining — a  process  which  is  considered  among  the 

Chik  nos  to  be  a  iri aster  piece  of  ingenuity.  The 
hearth  of  the  rehning  furnace  is  constructed  of  a 
solid  mass  of  adobes  or  smmiried  bricks,  and  is 


about  fifteen  fiset  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  three  ftet 

in  height  above  the  ground.  The  sides  are  raised 
two  feet  higher,  and  the  top  is  arched  over :  there 
are  two  dumneys,  raised  four  feet  above  the  hearth, 
placed  at  the  comers  farthest  removed  from  the 
fire-place  :  at  each  end  of  the  furnace  is  an  opening. 


n 

fire-plaoe,  which  is  a  small  close  chamber  built 

against  the  end,  and  is  the  height  of  the  furnace: 
its  length  is  about  eight  feet,  its  breadth  four  feet ; 
it  is  a  contuiuation  of  tbe  length  of  the  whole 
sCrueture.   On  the  opposite  sides  of  this  chamber 

is  a  large  arched  opening  for  the  admission  of  fiiel ; 
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and  on  the  intermediate  side,  in  a  line  of  the  two 
cpenings  of  the  furnace,  i»  a  small  aperture,  whicb 
pexiDils  a  ykiw  of  the  ^nfmikm  itMaa  the  fiuuee  ! 
fipom  that  end*   From  thia  dcscriptiM  it  wfil  be 
seen,  that  in  principle  it  is  a  most  rude  and  im- 
ptdect  iBnit.atkin  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.    It  ia 
aaemacy  to  remove  the  arehed  oeilii^  of  the  Iw* 
naoe  every  time  the  bed  is  charged  ;  the  rude  lumps 
of  metal  collected,  as  before  described,  are  heaped 
fa;  the  ceiling  is  agaia  closed  My^  and  luted  over 
with  mad  plaeter;  the  fire  Is  gradually  lighted,  and 
kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the 
furnace  is  dried  gradually.    At  length  the  lire  k 
briskly  maintained  by  throwing  into  the  two  huge 
openings  of  the  chamber  faggots  of  brush-wood,  or 
more  p^enerally  billets  of  the  torch-thistle,  and  is 
thns  maintained  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  ^wiag 
state.  AH  the  doors  and  vents  ave  kept  open  dunaf^ 
the  operation,  as  well  to  watch  the  progress  going 
forward^  as  to  allow  a  free  exit  for  the  flame  at 
paitty  aoeordiag  to  the  notion  of  the  antivefl^  who 
bstteve  they  eouM  not  produos  the  reipiisite  heal 
were  any  of  the  openings  closed.    It  happens,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  at  frequent  intervals  cracks 
are  made  in  the  ceiling  or  dome  of  the  fanaee^ 
through  which  the  heated  air  escapes.   On  these 
occasions  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  patch 
on  a  dab  of  plastie  mudy  which  is  always  at  head 
for  the  purpose.   Doriug  the  proosss  of  leduetlQa, 

the  peons  keep  stirring  the  fluid  mass  ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  to  be  completed,  a  tap-hole  is  opened 
on  one  side  of  the  furnace^  where^  the  bed  bemg 
lowest*  the  metal  has  collected.  The  ground  anmnd 
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the  fiiniace,  into  wlridi  the  metal  is  to  be  received,  is 
prepared  by  digging  out  a  number  of  square  holes, 
aboiat  sixteen  inches  long,  twelve  InchiSB  wide^  and 
tarn  mcheB  deep,  wiueh  when  smoothed  am  cowed 
over  with  a  coating  of  wood  ashes,  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  and  fusion  of  the  earth  with  themetaL 
A  number  of  small  channels  commnnicate  item  oat 
to  another,  and  as  the  fluid  metal  mna  firoanthe 
tap-hole  the  moulds  are  successively  filled.  The 
thickness  of  the  cakes  varies  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  inches,  and  their  weight  from  140  to  SM 
poands.  The  copper  thus  refined,  as  it  laeallei, 
is  more  crude  than  the  common  pigs,  which  come 
from  our  English  smeKing-houses ;  it  is  extremely 
impure^  and  filled  wi^  numerons  vaoutieB,  ownig 
to  its  being  half  melted  :  these  are  the  cakes  of  cop- 
per, known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Peruvian 
slabs.  They  are  almost  wholly  sent  to  the  Indian 
nMrket 

The  Chilenos  are  fully  coinnnced  that  their 
copper  is  supenor  to  any  in  the  world :  they  can* 
net  be  dissuaded  from  an  error  current  among 
them,  that  tiieir  copper  containa  a  large  properties 

of  gold. 

NATURE^  OF  METALLIC  ORES. 

Gold. — The  greater  portion  of  gold  found  in 
Qui»  is  recovered  from  the  aurifiefotta  anl^uret  of 
Iros,  or  gold  pyrites,  whidi  in  genendlf  met  wMi 
in  high  and  lofty  ridges.  Those  of  lUapel  and 
Petorca  are  of  this  description.  Others  again  art 
veins  of  lock,  wheia  my  anail  graiaa  of  gold  mm 
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disseminated  in  syemte,  so  minute  as  not  to  be 
Tisible  by  the  naked  eye,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 

the  iiL'igliI)ourhood  of  La  Lii^nia.     Others,  again, 
consist  of  an  ochreous  decoiii])osing  syenite,  distri- 
buted in  Teins,  in  which  native  gold  is  disseminated 
in  thin  flakes;  spedmens  of  these  I  have  eeen 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Curico  nnd 
Talca.     I  have  seen  many  of  what  are  called  gold 
mineSy  within  a  drde  of  fifty  miles  round  QuiUota : 
among  others,  the  celebrated  mines  of  La  Ligua, 
which  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of 
that  town.   They  are  mere  holes  dug  in  the  rodr, 
to  die  depth  probaUy  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and 
ill  looking  at  the  earth,  there  does  not  appear  any 
thing  indicative  of  the  precious  metals ;  indeed,  i 
dp  not  think  they  would  be  considered  worth  work- 
ing in  any  other  hiuods  than  Oiilenos.    Inhere  is 
one,  however,    which  was  formerly  wrong] it  to 
some  advantage,   but  is  now  inundated.  Some 
persons  have  attempted  to  cut  an  adit»  so  as  to 
drain  it»  but  they  fuled  in  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.    There  are  two  large  square  ^afts  near 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  where  some  rude  machinery 
was  erected  to  extract  the  water,  but  it  fiuled  of 
success. 

The  Chilenos  universally  entertain  the  notion, 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Frezier,  that  the  ground 
of  Chile  is  creative  of  gold,  and  that  the  same 
places  whence  gold  has  been  excavated,  was  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  have  reproduced  it 
on  the  same  spot  This  has  arisen  firom  the  fol* 
lowing  circumstance,  whidi  was  noticed  latdy  at 
one  of  the  aaialgamatipg  mills  neai*  lUapel.  The 
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ore  from  which  the  gold  had  been  extncted»  was 
die  taaxitmm  pyrites:  the  pTritoiis  matter  had 

been  collected  from  the  washings  of  the  amalgam, 
aod  thrown  away  as  useless.  An  old  practico  had 
diseovered  that  this  he^  of  waste  had  reproduced 
gold,  and  he  was  engaged  in  separatmg  a  small 
quantity  from  it.  This  must  evidently  arise  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  bykug  exposure 
to  &ir»  by  which  minute  atoms  of  gcdd  must  be  re* 
leased  from  the  furtfa^  disintegration  of  the  par- 
ticles of  pyrites  during  the  chemical  action,  and 
which  before  liad  been  so  mechanically  endoeed  as 
to  have  CBcaped  contact  with  the  mercury  on  the 
former  amalgamation. 

In  every  gold  mine  a  practico  is  employed^  who 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  his  services^ 
while  the  common  labourer,  or  c&padierc^  gets 
only  four  dollars,  and  the  bairetero  six  dollars  a 
month.  The  practico  takes  a  sample  from  the 
woridngs  several  times  in  the  day,  and  assays  it ; 
for  as  the  gold  ore  is  not  distinguishable  from 
common  rock,  he  requires  this  assistance  to  guide 
his  otherwise  uncertain  operations.  The  mode  of 
assaynig  is  very  simple;  the  pieces  of  ores  are 
selected,  and  laid  upon  a  hollow  stone,  alwa3r8  kept 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  the  purpose :  the 
miner  holds  another  round  stmie  in  his  right  hand^ 
with  wUcii  he  crushes  the  sample»  protecting  it 
from  flying  out  by  means  of  his  left  hand  :  having 
thus  ground  the  sample  to  a  hue  powder,  he  puts 
it  into  his  assaying  instrument,  which  is  a  laigs 
bollock's  horn,  and  agitates  it  carefully  in  tho 
water  with  his  fingers,   by  which  more  of  the 
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earthy  matter  becomes  separated :  this  done,  he 
pours  fresh  water  into  the  horn,  agitates  it,  and 
sttfiri  it  to  dnin  off  the  twdiment,  wMck  m 
npeated  tlim  or  four  tiiiiea,,  till  only  a  miall  por« 
tion  of  the  powder  is  left ;  a  little  water  is  added, 
tho  powder  is  stirred  round  by  the  finger  i  aod  it* 
naDy,  bym  dextrona  twiatiiig  iadinatioiior  tbe  iMKm 
he  contrives  to  bring  all  the  minute  gold  particles 
the  ore  may  contain  into  a  fine  fringe  upon  tlie 
nuuEgln  of  ths  rsmaining  earthy  matler;  by  wfaich 
rode  operation,  wiUi  oonstant  praettea  and  tm* 
sequent  dexterity,  he  can  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  the  different 
samples^  although  the  quantity  of  gold  on  mool 
oeoBsimiB  must  be  a  Tery  small  fractional  part  of  a 
grain.    The  whole  process  is  effected  in  less  than 
three  minntm. 

Qasa  OF  SiLVXB^Towarda  tko  aonthara  fw* 
vlncea,  sOvor  is  found  principally  in  Hmestone,  or 
calcareous  syenite :  to  the  northward  it  is  said  to 
soist  in  a  kind  of  marly  limestone.  It  is  also  fto- 
qoflntly  finind  in  beds  of  quarta,  diasenunated 
through  it  in  the  metallic  state.  Towards  Copiapo, 
silver  is  generally  found  in  lead  or^^  principally 
sffgentiftrous  galenas:  towaida  the  aonth  it  ia 
cUefiy  miaMralised  with  aulphnr.  It  is  saMom 
found  in  very  massive  quantities,  being  mostly 
disseminated  widely  and  minutely  in  certain  veins 
of  rock.  The  mines  of  silver  generally  are  my 
poor ;  some,  of  amazing  ridmess,  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  wrougiit  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
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ioal»  by  innaadatiQaB,  as  in  tlie  t$m  of  tbs  mtauN 
of  Pedro  Nolawo^  i^tnated  In  a  ravins  Mling  into 

the  river  Maypo,  upon  an  aetate  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  La  Merced»  or  tha  Whita  iTriars.  Others 
have  been  mentioned  as  lost  from  innndadoii ;  but 
there  is  generally  so  mncb  exaggeration,  so  many 
falsehoods,  and  so  much  fabulous  nonsense,  current 
with  the  Chilenos,  respecting  their  mines^  that  I 
feel  disposed  to  give  credit  to  little  more  than  what 
has  been  testified  by  the  authority  of  intelligent  and 
disinterested  observers. 

Copper  Oa£8.~There  have  not  been  wanting 
travellers  of  credit  who  have  maintained  that  the 
mountains  of  Chile  consist  almost  wholly  of  cop- 
per ore;  but  all  we  have  heard  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cuperiferous  riches  of  the  country  ia  unpar- 
donable exaggeration.  In  many  parts  of  Ae 
country  indications  of  copper  are  observed,  which 
have  induced  many  an  adventurer  to  lose  his  little 
estate^  in  the  vain  search  of  what  existed  only  in 
some  accidental  small  deposition,  which  led  on 
his  imagination  to  hopes  which  have  never  been 
realized.  Formations  of  copper  are,  however,  fre- 
quent in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the 
expences  of  working.  Copper  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  stateof  sulphuret  called  bronoe.  In  the 
northern  provinces  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  or  sulphuret  and  carbonate 
mixed.  Some  of  the  richest  ores  of  malachito 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  northern  parts  of  Copiapo» 
but  placed  by  circumstances  out  of  human  attaii^ 
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ment  in  the  present  age.  The  prindpal|mimng 
districtB  m  in  the  iieighboiirhood  of  G<i^apo^ 
Ouflsni,  Coquimbo,  and  nUqpd;  scarcely  any  is 

wrought  to  the  southward. 
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Q         CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MINES — MININO. 

Mning  PrqjeeU  m  Chile  by  En^iih  Coinpaiiiet.^FMilhfe  Re- 
mltg.^No  conadCTaMe  Ifiiung  Dittricti  m  ChOe.— Nmneroui 
mukU  Minet. — ^Annual  Pn)duce.-^Gold. — ^yet, — Copper. — 
Oiet  of  Lead  and  Tin^PeruTua  IiliiiM^Pkaoo.^Exagge- 
rated  Statementa.— Annual  Prodaoe  of  Hie  Mines  of  Chile.-* 
Coining. — Preaent  State  of  the  Minea^— Smuggling.^Lawt 
relating  to  Bullion. — Duties. 


The  state  of  the  mines,  the  conditioii  of  the 
minera,  the  want  of  means  for  minuig  purposes, 

and  the  nature  of  the  country,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  show  most  plainly  that  English  pro- 
jects for  mining  on  a  large  scale^  with  great  capitals, 
cannot  be  accomplished.  That  this  is  so,  was  well 
known  to  many  persons  in  London  wJio  liad  ])vv\i 
in  the  country,  and  to  many  more  who  had  corre- 
spondents there.  It  was  particularly  well  known  to 
every  native  who  was  not  a  mere  peasant.  Yet 
persons  in  this  country,  the  best  informed  of  the 
real  state  of  Chile,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
employing  any  eonsiderahle  sum  of  money  in  mining 
with  the  least  chance  of  its  being  productive  of 
any  proht  whatever,  put  forth  proposals  for  rais- 
ing inunense  sums  from  the  credulity  of  persons  less 
informed  than  themselves,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
pretended,  of  working  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  which  were  to  produce  immense  profits. 
After  some  time,  a  company,  called  the  Chilian 
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Mining  Assodation»"  was  fonned,  and  of  this  com- 
pany, with  a  nominal  capital  of  One  Million  ster- 
ling. His  Excellency  Don  Mariano  de  Egaiia,  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
and  late  a  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Mines  in  that 
State,"  became  the  **FremdenV  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  company,  another  company  "came 
autt'  under  the  title  of  "  Anglo  Chilian  Mining  As- 
Seciation»**  with  a  nominal  capital  of  One  lHUUion 
Five  Himdred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling,  establish* 
ed  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  His  Excel* 
lency  Bon  Mariano  de  Egana,  as  Minister  Plen^o- 
tentiary  from  the  Chilean  Government**  But  as 
speculation  seemed  inexhaustil)le,  and  credulous 
people  were  eager  to  becxune  partners  in  joint  stock 
South  American  mining  companies,  another  compaRjr 
also  **eame  aui/*  under  the  title  of  «<C3ulian  and 
Peruvian  Mining  Association,  Capital,  One  Million 
Sterling and  the  prospectus  declared  that ooa  of 
the  first  olgeets  of  this  Assodatkm  is  to  undsKtaka 
the  working  of  copper  mines,  and  to  form  smelting 
establishments  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Coqttii 
OuascOt  and  Copiapo." 

The  prospectus  of  the  ^Chilian  Mining 
ciation,"  of  which  "  His  Excellency  Don  Mariano 
de  Egana,"  is  President,  says,  <^the  E^public  ai 
Chile  contains  nine  mining  diatricts»  or  raria,  pr»- 
during  gold,  sih«r,  copper,  lead,  ti»«  and  iimi.  'lliey 
have  the  advantage  of  being  situated  on  that  branch 
x>f  tlie  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  nearest  the  sea  mast 
The^mate  ia  haaithjr-i^MKNir  Is  dieap  .faood  aai 
water  are  generally  abundant — and  coal  is  to  be  found 
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OQ  the  coast  of  CoBcepcion/*  And  tbe  ^  Aaglo  ChU 
Urn  Mining  A$$ociatipn»  etitabliehed  with  tb^  8§iic- 
tion  and  aj^irobration  of  Mr.  Egaaa*"  la  tbetp  prints 
protpectii8>  infoniis  us  that  the  tefritorka  of  Chile^ 
and  nioiv  particularly  those  parts  which  are  situate 
betw^n  the  parallel  of  thirty^-hve  degree  of  SQUthi 
em  latitude  and  the  narth^m  hoiwdary^  ave  )amm 
to  abound  in  rich  punas  of  gold>  silver^  copper,  tin, 
and  uther  iiiiiiLrals.''  That  "  few  countries  are  so 
wall  watered  as  Chile ;  numherless  flow  firom 
wa^terp  il^Uyity  qf  tha  Andca,  randariag  tba 
▼alllas  fertile,  md  fiflTording  meaaa  of  conireyance  hf 
water  to  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in  the  Pacific 
Ooapn.'*  The  Cbiliau  and  Peruviaa  Mining  Aar 
soointioa,''  in  their  printed  iimpealu«»  go  em 

greater  lengths :  they  assure  us  that  "  the  copper 
ovea  pf  Chilli  e^t^i  in  extraordiimry  abundance*  and 
ill  general  4re  easily  aooasaibH  being  at  a  little  dept^ 
tpom  (die  ^urfaee,  and  at  a  abort  distance  fifom  the 
sea  coast,  Aitliuugh  tlu y  are  for  the  jnost  part  ex- 
tremely rich,  tlie  copper  produced  from  theui  baa 
Idtherto  obtained  an  inferunr  price.  This  ia  to  ha 
auributed  to  the  imperfect  mmm  in  which  tho 
process  of  smelting  has  been  performed.  Coals,  a 
preferable  ^laterial  to  cbarcual,  which  is  now  ew-; 
ployed  far  smelting  ooro^,  era  found  in  inexhenatiUe 
quantities  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  and,  it  is  considered, 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mines  at  a  tiifling  expenee.** 
Notwilhetandtng  tbe  ^lacrtiona  contained  in  these 
fivospeoknsce  are  made  in  the  most  canfident  and 

imposing  manner,  and  are  backed  by  great  n^nes, 
it  ia  my  duly,  as  a  recorder  of  facts,  while  giving 

s  ¥  a 
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an  account  of  the  country,  to  say,  that  they  are  great 
ezaggeratioDS*  holding  out  delusive  hopes  which 
never  can  be  realized. 

By  a  mining  district  is  usuaHy  understood  exten- 
sive metalliferous  heds,  which  have  heeo,  or  are  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  upon  a  large  scale,  such,  for  in- 

^  stance,  as  the  districts  of  Pasco,  Potosi,  Gualgayo, 
Caxamarca,  and  others  in  Pern.  In  this  sense, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus can  be  taken»  or  were  intended  to  be  taken, 
in  any  other  sense,  there  is  not  one  mining  district 

■  for  gold  and  silver  in  all  Chile,  neither  is  there 
any  mining  district  for  any  other  metal  excepting 
Coquimbo  and  Copiapo,  where  copper  is  pro> 
cured ;  and,  from  the  insignificance  of  the  establish- 
ments there,  it  seareely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
mining  district.  In  this  district  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle stream  navigable  by  a  boat  of  any  sort ;  neither 
coals,  nor  fuel  of  any  sort,  can  be  procured  in  the 
country  for  any  but  a  very  small  establishment ;  the 
country  is  barren^  difficult  of  access,  and,  from  want 
of  rain  and  rivers,  utterly  incapable  of  improvement 
by  human  efforts.  No  expectation  c  an  be  entertained 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country  that  the 
quantity  of  copper  manufoctured  there  can  be  mudi 
increased.  Any  attempt  to  mine  there  by  Englishmen, 
or  under  English  management,  must  fail ;  any  show 
of  an  intention  to  mine  on  an  ezt^sive  scale,  by  fo- 
reigners, would  immediately  cause  sucb  an  enormous 
advance  of  wages,  as  would  totally  destroy  all  chance 
of  proht,  even  could  hands  in  suihcient  numbers  be 
prbcored,  which  is  impossible,  to*  say  nothing  of  the 
expence  of  superintendence,  tools,  and  buildings,  and 
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nothing  of  the  monstrous  expence  of  digging  coals 
at  Coucepcion  iu  the  south,  aud  couveyiiig  them  to 
Coqtdmbo^  in  the  north  of  Chile.  It  seems  difficult 
to  persuade  oneself  that  those,  who  projected  the 
scheme  of  mining  for  copper  iu  Chile,  could  be  ig- 
norant of  the  facte  of  the  case,  for  they  say,  in  their 
prospectus,  that  an  experienced  and  highly  respect- 
able agent,  possessing  great  local  knowledge  and 
influence  in  Chile,  has  been  some  time  since  dis- 
patched, furnished  with  a  credit  and  powers  to  con- 
tract for  the  most  eligible  mines,  and  to  confirm 

the  provi.sioual  contracts  which  may  liave  already 
been  made  for  the  mines  by  two  persons  resident  in 
Ciiil^  under  directions  previously  sent  out"  It 
seems  extraordinary  tBat  many  of  the  persons  whose 
iiaint's  appear  in  these  prospectuses,  should  have 
permitted  their  insertion  in  such  delusive  projects. 

If  there  had  ever  existed  any  great  indication  of 
metallic  wealth  iu  places  where  mining  could  be  car> 
ricd  on  with  any  chance  of  success  m  Chile,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  would  have  preferred  the  finer  climate 
and  more  productive  country,  to  tliu  eic\'ated,  bleak, 
inhospitable,  unhealthy  mining  districts  of  Peru. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  single  great  mine  has  ever 
been  known  in  Chile,  nor  any  one  of  sufficient  im- 
])<  »rt;iiice  to  call  together  any  of  the  prineij)al  Spanish 
capitalists,  who  liave  risked  their  fortunes  in  the 
more  productive  mines  of  Peru:  the  means  employ- 
ed in  mining  operations  in  Chile  have  been  small; 
and  corresponded  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines ;  the 
small  .extent  of  the  excavations  in  those  mines  is 
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projiortfbned  to  theif  tTKaTis.  The  mines  nre  distri- 
buted widely  over  distant  portions  of  the  country ; 
Imdyt^liM  tifiey  are  the  tndet  iiiimehyii0»li  ntiall  cen* 
trdl  toWn  Ms  b»efen  built  for  g^i^lral  convenidicel 
and,  from  the  iew  iahabitants  existing  in  these  few 
ttlilliiig  viUege»»  mtijr  at  md  gla&e^  be  deduced  the 
^ery  sttiall  scale  ^p&i  initlfiig  bperatfons  em 
httVe  beeh,  and  aire  ever  likely  to  be  conducted  in 
Chile  for  ages  to  tome.  These  mines  have  never 
been  )li«iduetive  of  tancb  profit  to  the  Sj^eculaUm^ 
ttlkA  would,  firom  lluftur  known  nntiMda^iehen^ 
cett^ti  for  the  most  part  to  b^  worked,  were  la}>our  to 
increase  much  in  price;  the  Uiines,  therefore,  al- 
though nuiherous,  4dm)^loy  each  but  A  few  kidiTlfo- 
Ids;  AkmH  their  Ifthitied  Working,  from  th^ir  pov^ertr, 
many  cannot  possibly  be  employed,  were  it  desirable 
they  riiould  now  be  bo.  The  little  valise  the  minett 
liave  set  upon  their  MTvidas,  the  iuMieeitably  few 

wants  of  so  iincivilizetl  a  })e()])U%  and  tlie  absence  of 
iany  stioug  excitements,  have  alone  given  rise  to  the 
Mrch  fdr  metals.  Whenever,  as  I  have  elaewkefet 
sbowm  tllfe  demand  for  fhbonir  is  Increased  bcyisim 
the  Natural  limits  of  the  national  ^it^hes  and  re- 
sources, the  natives  will  Cease  to  work  the  innea  iSH 
Iheiir  ^Wn  lte<5aunt. 

The  prospectus  bf  Chilian  Mining  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  £gana  is  president,  as  has  b<:Tn 
seen,  says,  that  ^<feW  countries  are  so  well  watered 
as  Chile,  affording  meftns  of  conveyance  by  water  to 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific;  and  that  north  of  35  do(^. 
S  lat.  are  the  great  mining  districts yet  it  is  a  fact, 
of  which  Mr.  Sgana  could  ihA  by  aily  posaibilitjr  be 
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iffkmiftt  that  north  of  85  deg.  ^  lat  there  is  tiot  a 
single  riTer  navigable  in  any  way;  ^at  theie  la 

scaicely  a  stick  of  timber  of  any  kind,  and  no  coals. 

From  the  most  accurate  accounts  I  could  gathor 
ef  the  prodnctiveoeBa  of  the  mines  in  Chik^  they  are 
as  follows : 

QdA,66o0mm,yrduieA9it  680,000  ia6jboo 

Silver,  20/)00      ^Ito   ISO^OOO  S^OOO 

Total  Gold  and  SUver..  S60,000  172^000 

'  Coppov ^,000 qdntala  «...  480,000  96,000 

Total  value  of  metaLf  extiEetcdan- 1  T. 


This  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is,  I  am  convinced, 
larger  than  that  now  extracted,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  average  product  existing  in  the  periods 
of  Spanish  rule.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  returns 
quoted  both  by  Helms  and  Humboldt,  for  the  year 
X790f  where«  though  the  weight  is  not  stated,  the 
Tidue  is  given,  at  the  usual  mint  price,  and  affords  an 
accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  quantity. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  brought 
lo  the  offices  of  tihe  mint  of  Chile,  from  January  1, 
to  December  31,  1790. 

Gold   721,754  144,fJ51' 

Silver   146,U2  SB^26 

867^86  17^,577 
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The  quantity  of  iwpim  qiioted  at  40,000  quintals 

is  the  greatest  ever  raised  in  Chile ;  the'  amoniit 
is  generally  about  ^^0,000  quintals,  or  1340  tons. 
The  price  of  copper  in  Chile  under  the  Spaniards, 
used  to  be  fundshed  ready  for  exportiEition»  at  ei|^ 
and  a  lialf  dollars  the  quintal,  and  has  frequently 
been  lower.  Since  the  ports  have  been  open  to 
foreign  trade,  such  has  been  the  demand  for  returns, 
that  copper  has  -  obtained  a  higher  price.  -  The 
India  ships  have  been  those  which  have  carried 
off  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  as  the  object  has 
been  dispatch,  great  prices  have  been  offered,  owiDg 
to  the  want  of  any  other  remittance;  for  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  or  Spanish  dollars,  are  of  less 
value  in  India  than  in  .England ;  a  corresponding 
increase  of  price  of  copper  above  its  fair  relative 
value  in  other  markets,  has  been  given  equivalent  to 
the  depreciated  value  ot  exchange  in  the  precious 
metals  in  India.  Copper  has,  therefore,  been  pur- 
chased at  far  too  high  a  price,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
lobin^  traffic  with  India,  while  all  hopes  liave  been 
abandoned  of  sending  it  to  the  French  market, 
where  it  used  to  be  taken  as  return  cargo  by  the 
French  ships. 

This  will  explain  how  it  was  that  the  English 
habilitador,  of  whom  Captain  HaU  speaks,  could 
afford  to  give  eleven  dollars  the  quintal  to  the  miner, 
instead  of  eight  dollars,  at  which  prices  he  had  pre- 
viously bargained  to  furnish  it  to  the  Cliileno  habi- 
'  litador,  as  mentioned  in  another  place.  When  I 
arrived  in  Chile  in  1819»  instead  of  eight  doUan  per 
quintal,  which  I  had  expected  wan  the  price  at 
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which  good  oo|»per  could  be  procured  from  the  mines, 
I  found  it  to  vary  from  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half, 

according  to  the  quantity  re([uired.  I  could  procure 
a  quantitjr  not  exceeding  ten  quintals,  at  the  price  of 
ten  or  eleven  dollars ;  but  if  100  quintals  were  r&> 
quired,  the  price  demanded  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
tioUars,  wiiicii  cost  fourteen  and  a  half  dollars, 
placed  on  board  for  exportation.  The  usual  return 
Ibr  this  in  India  was  thirty-four  rupees  per  mohaund 
of  se\  Lilt \ -four  pounds,  or  twenty-three  per  quintal, 
which  just  allowed  a  freight  on  the  homeward 
passage.  •  In  England,  entered  in  bcmd  for  exporta- 
tion, it  has  been  worth  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cwt, 
equal  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  dollars  the  quintal,  but 
*  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  unusually 
high,  and  tfaisre  existed  a  demand  for  India. '  In 
France,  it  was  worth  only  seventeen  dollars  and 
three-quarters  per  quintal ;  at  the  same  time, 
Russia  and  Swedish  pig  copper  fetched  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-three  dollars.  Cornish  standard 
copper  at  the  same  time  was  worth  118*.  per  cwt. 
or  twenty-five  dollars  and  a  half  the  quintal.  This 
will  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  relative  purity 
of  the  copper.  The  demand  for  India  was,  at  some 
times,  greater  than  at  others,  so  that  the  price  varied 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars,  but  the  wise  Chilenae, 
thinking  to  increase  the  revraue,  placed  additional 

duties  of  two  dollars  per  ([uiiital  on  its  exportation, 
so  that  it  cost  seventeen  dollars  placed  on  board,  a 
]nrice  ' which  has  diminished  greatly  the  demand,  as  it  * 
becomes  a  losing  remittance  to  India.   The  duties 
upon  the  importatiuu  of  foreign  copper  into  England 
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vnB5Ss.  per  ewt^  or  twi^ve  ddlan and  a qoarUr  per 

quintal ;  the  duties  have  sinoe  been  mMnewhat  r^ 

duced. 

In  the  events  Uieteforey  of  a  more  axtensiTe  pno* 
ductioii  of  copper  in  the  oottittry  than  the  India 

Ahips  can  cany  off  in  the  shape  of  returns,  tlie  price 
of  copper  \^'ould  fall  considerably:  the  increasing 
price  of  labour,  of  provifiiona>  and  carriage^  wiiidi 
muil  r^BUlt  from  the  employment  itf  a  large  portim 
of  foreign  capital  in  the  country,  must  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  its  production  above  its  present  aanount* 
It  is,  consequently^  evident*  that  any  attempt  to 
work  the  copper  mines  of  Chile  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  ai'e  at  present  worked,  would 
enhance  the  first  cost      the  metal,  and  dimi* 
nish  its  maricet  price^  so  as  to  entail  great  loss  to 
the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  speculations  ;  and  it  is, 
no  less  dear  that,  even  if  all  the  present  [>eddliiig 
mining  concents  of  Chile  were  to  £U1  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  of  the  mining  companies,  the  profits 
Would  not  even  pay  the  expence  of  management, 
much  less  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  without 
taking  into  account  the  chances  of  loss  of  capital, 
fmrn  numerous  causes^  whidh  have  already  begun 
to  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  machineiy,  the 
hire  of  vessels,  the  engagement  of  minsis, 
the  huilding  of  establishments,  and  the  reooaise  to 
new  methods  of  operation  erroneously  entered  upOTi 
for  want  of  better  and  more  correct  statistics! 
and  general  information  relative  to  the  country*  cr 
froln  a  desire  to  put  a  fiwe  upon  diareputable  cos* 
cenos. 
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Having  made  these  observations  in  pruot  of  the 
fallacious  ilotious  entertained  as  to  the  prodttctiire>' 
tniOB  bf  th«  IkiilUA  Chll^  with  t«bpect  to  gold» 
silver,  and  copper,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed 
to  the  remaining  rich  mines  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and 
oftbfer  metals*  said  td  abotttid  throughottt  the  country. 
Although  iton  and  lead  ores  do  dccasionally  oceur, 
I  do  not  believe  they  nw  frequent,  or  rich  ;  certainly 
there  is  not  one  single  mine  of  these  metals  wrought 
ih  the  whole  cmhlty,  siidply  beeaiiBe  no  demand 
WhAleYto  exists  f<M*  Itfead,  except  for  the  few  bullets 
required  by  the  army,  and  this  is  extracted  from  a 
mine  at  no  great  distance  from  Santiago*  at  the 
price  of  twelve  dollars  per  quintti»  equal  to  fifty-four 

8hillin<^s  ]>cr  cut.,  -vAhilc  it  can  be  purchased  in 
Europe  at  twenty  shillings  per  cwt.  The  wliole 
(quantity  of  lead  raised  in  Chile  throughout  the 
feAt  do^  not  amount  to  a  single  ton  weight  As  to 
the  rich  mines  of  tin,  certainly  no  one  mine  has  ever 
*  been  wrought  in  Chile ;  nor  do  1  believe  that  the 
l^t  indication  of  that  metal  has  ever  been  dis^ 
tovtfteA  in  the  country.  I  made  many  diligent  in- 
quiries, and  have  satisfied  myself  of  its  untruth : 
)iow>  therefore^  any  envoy  from  Chile  eould  give  - 
eouhtena&ce  to  the  representations  pnt  forth  to  the 
British  public,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
tapital  to  C^ile  in  search  of  what  he  must  have 
known  had  never  been  produced,  must  be  left  A>r 
him  to  explain  In  his  own  way. 

No  just  or  rational  man  will  impute  evil  inten- 
tions to  those  who  boua-iide  invest  their  money  in 
these  specolations,  who  are  themselves  deceived  from 
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want  of  correct  information,  and  who  may  there- 
fore become  misleaders  of  others  to  their  ruin ; 
although  it  must  be  evident,  that  those  whose  names 
are  likely  to  influence  the  actions  of  others,  ong;ht  to 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  lend  them  to  purposes 
which  may  be  used  improperly.  But  those  wlio 
sanction  what  they  know  to  be  misrepresentations, 
ought  to  be  made  responsible  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  those  impediments 
and  drawbacks  presented  by  the  mere  natural  cir- 
cumstances and  resources  of  the  country.  Those  to 
be  expected  from  the  prejudices,  jealousies,  intrigues, 

and  avarice  of  the  natives,  will  not  be  the  least  of 
the  diihculties  which  foreigners  will  have  to  contend 
against  in  mining  speculations.    If  Helms  and 
Baron  Noidenfleadt,  men  possessed  of  the  greatest 
practical  knowledge,  and  directors  of  the  chief 
mining  establishments  in  Europe,  failed,  notwith- 
standing they  were  armed  with  all  the  power  and 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and,  under  his 
protection,  met  w^itli  such  determined  opposition 
from  the  natives  of  South  America,  as  compelled 
them,  after  severe  hardships  and  privations,  to 
abandon  in  disgust  the  hopeless  undertakiiig  of 
introducing  improvements  into  the  modes  of  amal- 
gamation in  the  mining  districts  of  Peru,  what  have 
we  to  expect  from  the  o]>eration  of  companies  formed 
in  London?    I  cannot  express  the  treatment  Mr. 
Helms  and  his  associates  experienced  better  than 
by  quoting  his  own  words  ^— 

Accompanied  by*  their  fionih'es,  a  few  negro 
servants,  and  a  great  number  of  German  miners, 
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they  sailed  from  Cadiz  for  Buenos  Ayres»  and  on 
the  29th  October,  1789»  the  spring  season  of  that 
part  of  the  globe,  b^n  their  journey  at  first  in  car- 
riages, and  afterwards  on  horseback,  by  the  common 
route  of  the  post  in  an  oblique  direction  across  South 
America,  through  Tucuman,  and  over  the  Cordil- 
leras, to  Potosi  aiitl  Lima,  an  extent  of  way  amount- 
ing, from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  to  1,700  miles, 
and  from  thence  through  Cuzco  and  Gaancaydica, 
1300  miles, 

**  In  Potosi  the  German  commissioners  remained 
until  30th  January,  1791»  and,  during  their  resi- 
dence, endeavoured  to  dispel  the  incredible  barba- 
rism and  ignoranee  that  prevailed  in  the  mint  and 
mining  departments  there.     Helms  erected  a  la- 
boratory, and  read  daily  lectures,  accompanied 
with  suitable  experiments,  to  an  audience  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  mint,  and  proprietors  of  the 
mines,  and  fully  instructed  six  young  men  in  the 
science  of  metallurgy.    Sufported  by  the  gocer" 
nor^  he  succeeded  in  exposing  the  ignorance  of  the 
American  overseers,  and  officers  of  the  mint  and 
mines,  although  the  latter  counteracted,  with  all 
their  mighty  the  royal  ammiaeioneri^  and  particularly 
Helms,  hy  secret  caJmle,  and  the  ha^et  cahmmee, 
Ifi  writing  and  in  conversation  they  decried  the 
Germane  as  arch  heretics,  German  Jews,  and 
cheats ;  as  men,  in  short,  who,  it  teas  feared,  would 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  honest  miners  and  their 
overseers;  and  tried  every  means  to  render  them 
suspicious  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mines,  fearing 
leet,  enligiiiened  by  Helms  and  his  associates,  they 
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,^koM  examine  too  narrowly  into  (fie  cqiuiufi  of 
tieir  igmrwU  and  rqguiah  servants, 

^  Tii#y  Qveii  excited  the  Jmiiim  lattquirers  agaii|8( 
them  by  insinuating  that  the  foreigners  htd  come 
9ol^iyj'or  tl^  purpose  working  the  wine^  hy  ma- 
ckuHHTft  WQUl4  thus  4epriv^  ihm  of  ^eir  means 
of  v^biieteiiqe.  In  iJiis  opposHioa  ifaejr  were  joined 
\ff  ^,  numerous  hand  of  merchants  in  the  principal 
citi^9  ^eims  in  particular  spoke  loudly  against 
Ae  enormmu  usurg  hy  which  they  oppiist^  tie 
workers  of  the  fnineit  and  mad^  eveiy  e^wt  to  pat 
a  stop  to  their  rapacity. 

**  giearcely  had  Heliiis  arrived  ip  ^iima,  when,  at 
the  dwe  of  th^  intendapt  Qf  Guiiocavelica,  lie  van 
ordered  to  proceed  to  that  celebrated  quieksilTqr 
miD^y  to  introduce  there  the  Idriaii  furnaces.  But 
in  proeqriiig  Helms  this  cominission,  the  intendant, 
an  old  Creole*  wbo»  by  pretend^  patriotic  prqfeeti^ 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  million  of  dollars,  had 
no  other  end  in  vi^w  kv^  ^  derive  a  prqfit  from 
fillPnii9bii|g  the  neoossiiy  hi|ildii)g  inatena]8»  iat 
which  he  received  more  fbail  four  timep  their  Value ; 
and  when  Helms  set  his  fate  against  his  nefarious 
proc9ediQg9>  he  had  tJ^e  address  sitrrepUti4msly  (o 
procim  all  order  from  the  viceroy  to  auBpeqd  Ae 
worl^,    Vexation  at  the  ut^uet  treatment  he  here 
met  with  threw  Helms  into  0  fmr%  whi<^  caused 
him  to  l^^ye  QiMOcaveUai. 

^  Two  other  commiemm^  which  he  reeeifed  tcom 
JLiiiiH,  to  introduce  a  better  mode  of  warking  the 
mffw^  of  FaacQ  e^d  Bellabista,  proved  equally  fruit- 
}imt  4i  the  yiceroy  absolutely  lefiMeed^y  j^sqimiaiy 
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assistance  appropriated  tb  the  promotion  of  the 
minee,  and  would  not  pennit  bim  to  fai«0  the  im^ 
cessaiy  supplies  by  means  of  a  loan.  All  be  eouU  * 

obtain  wais  a  cominendatury  epi^tl^  in  praise  of  bis 
seal* 

^  H«  therefbfe  rssoWed  ^  Umoe  Fmtu%  a  hmd 
moralfy  md  physically  permtkms  I0  Aisty  wheret  im 

the  execution  of  the  most  dungerom  and  /(thorious 
commtJUtioHg,  he  was  obliged  to  act  not  only  as  a 
director  of  the  smelting  houses*  hti  lUewiH  ^  a 
carpenter,  smith,  and  mason.  Accordingly,  in  the 
b^inning  of  179^  lie  sailed  from  CaUao,  and,  after 
a  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  arriyad  safely  in 
Oidi2/' 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  unfortunately  niin- 
oup  resuity  and  lamentable  ill  treatment  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  attempts  to  introduce  fiumpesn 
impfOTements  and  British  machinery  into  the  great 
fsilver  inininiar  district  of  Pasco,  in  which  was  en- 
gaged one  of  our  most  celebrated  engineers,  a  most 
able  mechanic,  to  whom  the  grand  impiroTcments  in 
our  Cornish  mines  is  chiefly  indebted-<^I  mean  Mr. 
James  Trevetbick. 

I  shall  premise  the  detail  with  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  eelebrated  mines  of  Pasco{  ifae  da«- 
scription  of  them  by  Baron  de  Humboldt,  in  bis 

£ssai  Politique,**  has  been  so  often  quoted  that  it 
most  be  Aneeb  in  the  recoUaetioa  of  most  readaia. 
Humboldt,  however,  dari?fd  mndi  of  bis  infonnft> 
tioii  respecting  them  from  the  account  furnished  by 
the  intelligent  Helms. 
The  celebrated  mines  of  Pasco  are  properly  in  the 
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ridge  of  Yauricocha^  and  are  seated  at  the  gieil 
height  of  18,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see,  ftr 

above  the  level  of  vegetation-  The  distance  of  the 
village  of  Pasco  from  Lima  is  reckoned  fifty-d^t 
leagues^  being  twenty  leagues  irom  the  town  of 
Tarma,  which  is  on  the  high  road  to  Xanza.  The 
only  persons  who  can  be  constantly  employed  in  an 
atmosphere  so  attenuated,  where  the  barometer  is 
always  below  nineteen  inches,  are  Indians  of  tiie 
country,  bred  upon  high  table  lands ;  while  ihm 
Creoles  and  foreigners  used  to  a  denser  atmospiiert, 
at  sneh  elevations  are  capable  of  very  little  per- 
sonal exertion. 

The  riches  of  the  metalliferous  bed  of  Yauricocha 
are  not  very  deep  below  the  surface:  the  greater 
portion  of  the  pits  are  somewhat  less  than  100  ies^ 
and  none  of  - them  exceed  400  feet.  The  lei^ 
of  the  bed,  according  to  Hiunboldt,  is  4,800  metres, 
or  English  fieet,  or  5,740  Spanish  varas; 

its  breadth  2,200  metres,  or  7»817  English  ftct, 
or  2,630  Spanish  varas  ;  its  thickness,  accordim; 
to  Helms,  is  ninety  feet.  The  number  of  mines, 
as  appears  from  the  following  official  report,  ap- 
pears tb  be  *  ninety-nine,  seventy-eight  of  wliich 
only  were  at  work ;  but  after  the  arrival  rf  Sen 
Martin  in  the  country,  toward  the  end  of  1820,  the 
old  Spanish  proprietors,  fearful  of  the  patriot  forces 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  mines,  and  it  appetf* 
that  soon  after  his  entry  into  Lima  the  nuiabff 
worked  were  only  four 
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An  official  Account  of  the  Number  of  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Mercury,  existing  in  all  the  Intcndcru  ics  oftlu:  Viceroytilty 
of  Peru,  distinguLsliing  those  in  work  and  tluMe  unemployed^ 
their  Eeimenes  of  Gold  and  Silver^  ^ 


InteDdenci««. 

Silm 

Gold  inuMt. 

Quick- 
mtm 

mines  in 
work. 

Amalga- 
mation 
work*  of 
silver. 

Ditto 
of 

gold. 

In 
work. 

Not  at 
work. 

In 
work. 

Not  at 
work. 

Uma  

117 

70 

1 

41 

HiiancBTelica 

80 

215 

St 

42 

Cu^co  

19 

18 

Arequipa   . . 

5.) 

48 

1 

4 

33 

78 

21 

102 

149 

48 

Tnuullo  

134 

l6l 

o 

1 

88 

HitamaqgB.  • 

63 

60 

3 

1 

32 

181 

Totol  ..1 

670 

578 

63 

8 

4  1 

398 

ISl 

Signed,   Mamjkl  ok  V allata, 

EUOKNIO  D£  MiOTA, 

EVOBNIO  GONZALM  OB  PbJUI*TA. 

Lima,  Sepiember  24,  179^ 


Some  haye  asserted  there  are  upwards  of  MOO 

mines  ^it  l^iisco  :  this  is  a  misconception ;  the  num- 
ber is  not  above  100,  as  above  shown.  But  tMt^g 
the  square  sv^erficial  extent  of  the  bed»  as  given  bj 
Humboldt,  as  15,747  feet  x  7817  =  112,646,099 
square  feet.  Supposing  this  to  be  divided  into  legal 
estacadas  of  21^600  square  feet  each»  as  established 
the  ordinanza*  it  would  make  5,815  possessions^ 
which  is  quite  a  theoretical  division.  It  appears 
to  be  iu  frontage  of  its  length  17,547  feet;  iu 
the  usual  length  of  an  estacado*  180  feet,  we  shall 
find  the  number  of  possessions  ninety-nine,  the 

VOL.  ii.  2  F 
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exact  nuinber  given  in  the  official  return.  It  is» 
therefofro»  a  fallacy  to  pretend  that  every  hcOe  a  maa 
may  dig  is  a  mine ;  any  number  of  lides  may  be 
dug,  as  many  are  dug,  aud  yet  they  may  all  belong 
to  one  mine ;  and  no  one»  who  did  not  intend  to 
mislead  others^  would  presume  to  say  that  each  of 
these  holes  was  n  separate  and  distinct  mine. 

The  mineral  bed  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
Humboldt  and  Hehns,  to  be  a  fine  porous  brown 
iron  stone>  in  which  fine  silver  is  interspersed.  Its 
produce  is  about  nine  marcs  the  caxon,  though, 
owing  to  the  rude  mode  of  working,  which,  from  its 
elevated  and  barren  situation,  is  said  by  both  these 
respectable  authorities  to  be  the  most  imperfect  of 
all  the  mines  of  America*  the  Spaniards  seldom 
obtained  more  than  seven  marcs  the  caxon  by  amal- 
gamation ;  while  the  Indians,  in  their  rude  blast 
furnaces,  seldom  produced  more  than  four  marcs. 
Patches  of  friable  white  argillaceous  earth,  about 
ten  inches  thick,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
midst  of  the  large  bed,  so  rich,  as  to  3Fie1d  from 
200  to  1000  marcs  per  caxon :  many  miners,  there- 
fore, instead  of  following  the  large  bed  regularly, 
have  perforated  it  at  random,  in  seaxeh  of  these 
uncertain  riches,  and,  from  carelessness,  have  en- 
dangered the  falling  in  of  the  whole  mine.  It  is 
these  perforations  which  are  now  called  mines. 
This  is  commonly  the  mode  followed  throughout  all 
South  America ;  and,  although  the  laws  of  the  ordi- 
nanza  command  the  galleries  in  such  cases  to  be 
properly  secured  with  timbers,  still  these  preean^ 
tions  are  mostly  avoided,  especially  in  such  j>laccs 
as  leasee,  where  timber  is  almost  impossible  to  he 
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obtained,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expence  of 
getting  It  there.    The  rule  of  all  Spanish  miners 

has  been,  to  work  where  metal  could  be  most  easily 
foimdy  without  r^;ard  to  future  security,  or  any 
other  cimunstance  beyond  the  immediate  oonsi- 
deration  of  the  moment.  It  generally  happened 
that  they  had  not  capital  enough  to  proceed  in  a 
regular  course  of  mining  operations :  their  object 
was  to  lay  out  little  money,  and  to  expect  inune- 
diate  returns, — a  system  very  different  from  that 
followed  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  books  of  the  provincial  treasory  of  PaBco 
proTe  that,  in  the  year  1796,  the  produce  of  these  . 
mines,  including  those  of  Huallanca,  was  227,514 
marcs  of  silver;  and  that,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1801,  the  average  annoal  produce  was  247,014 
marcs.  Looking  at  this  produce,  our  attention  is 
naturally  excited  to  admiration  at  the  riches  which 
the  immense  profit  of  these  mines  must  have  yielded 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  them.  But,  on  more 
minute  investigation,  we  shall  find  that  mining 
speculatious  have  never  been  profitable  in  Pasco. 
The  produce  of  the  Pasco  mines,  before  the  revo- 
lution, has  been  shown  to  be  on  an  average 
247.014  marcs  per  annum.  I  Jumlxjldt  states,  that 
the  expences  attending  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  ftedng  them  from  water,  by  means  of  pumps, 
worked  by  men,  was  so  great,  that  the  diai^ifes  in- 
cur nd  by  the  proprietors  of  one  mine  alone  w  as 
1000  dollars  per  week.  X^et  us  assume  the  average 
expences  of  tiie  whole  seventy-«ight  mines  in  woric 
at  one  third  of  the  estimate  :  thrir  total  expenditure 
in  the  course  of  the  year  will  amount  to  1,351,974 
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dollars.  Wbea  in  Lima»  I  was  assured  by  the  director 
of  the  mint,  who  was  an  extensive  proprietor  of  silver 
mines  in  the  province,  and  connected  with  the 
mining  proprietors  of  Pasco>  that  he  could  obtain 
any  quantity  of  silver  pina  at  six  dollars  and  a 
quarter  the  marc.  His  object  was  to  estiaiblisha 
banco  (]e  rescato  for  supplying  the  national  mint,  • 
for  the  re-establishment  of  which  X  was  summoned 
to  Lima.  This,  indeed,  was  the  nett  produce  of 
silver  bullion  at  the  mines,  after  deducting  the  go- 
vernment duties,  as  shown  in  another  place.  Esti- 
mating,  therefore,  the  247*014  marcs  of  silver  at  six 
dollars  and  a  quarter,  it  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1,549,381  dollars,  which,  after  deducting  the  charges 
above  stated,  leaves  197,407  dollars ;  taking  from 
this  the  expenee  of  carriage,  the  profit  yields  but 
a  small  interest  for  die  capital  embarlced  in  these 
undertakings. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  Don  Pedro  Abadia, 
the  agent  of  the  Phillippme  Company,  to  conceive 
the  plan  of  economizing  the  unavoidably  expensive 
charges  of  extracting  the  silver  from  these  gigantic 
mountains.  The  enterprize  totally  failed ;  and  the 
three  original  projectors  of  this  great  undertaking, 
after  expending  upwards  of  a  milliou  oi  dollars, 
were  totally  ruined. 

A  short  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
persons  will  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess likely  to  attend  our  English  mining  projects. 

In  July,  1812,  two  of  the  richest  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Lima,  Abadia  and  Arismendi,  agents 
for  the  great  Philiippine  Company,  assisted  by  one 
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Uvilley  associated  themselves  into  a  company  to 
procure  steam  engines  and  competent  engineers 
from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
celebratt'd  mineK  of  Pasco  and  ^'auricot  lia :  tliey 
accordingly  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  mining 
proprietors  of  that  district*  ohliging  themselves  at 
their  own  expence  to  bring  over  steam  engines,  and 
to  erect  them  at  Fasco,  for  the  purjiose  of  freeing 
the  mines  from  water ;  in  compensation  for  which» 
the  draining  company  was  to  he  entitled  to  one- 
seventh  i^art  of  the  product  of  the  iiiiries  of  \'auri- 
cociia  and  Yanacuncha,  and  one-fifth  part  of  that 
of  all  other  mines  together*  with  one^alf  of  the 
ores  extracted  from  such  mines,  as  should  he  se- 
lected for  sinking  the  pits.  'J  lu  ir  contract  was  to 
last  for  nine  years*  counting  from  the  time  the  ' 
8team<engine8  were  erected;  and  then  to  be  renewed, 
or  annulled,  as  the  parties  might  agree.  Accord- 
ingly, ITvillc  eni])arked  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  April*  1813*  and  engaged  with  the  cele- 
brated Cornish  engineer*  Trevethick;  but*  being 
disappointed  in  his  letters  of  credit,  and  therefore 
wanting  of  means*  Trevethick  was  induced  to  fur- 
nish the  machinery*  at  an  expence  of  8000/.  ster- 
ling* upon  condition  of  being  admitted  a  partner 
in  the  amount  of  1^,000  dollars,  in  tiie  joiut  stock 
of  the  company,  and  entitled  to  a  sliare  correspond- 
ing to  the  capital  employed.  This  share  was  cal- 
culated at  a  fifth.  In  order  to  pay  the  expenoes  of 
freight  aud  workmen  sent  out  to  Peru,  an  additional 
sum  of  money  was  advanced ;  and  the  persons  so 
advancing*  were  also  admitted  to  a  joint  interest  of 
8200  dollars  in  the  capital  of  the  draining  com- 
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pany.  With  these  means  Uville  returned  to  Lima. 
TreTethick,  before  he  embarked  for  Peru,  divM 
his  interest  in  the  ocmeeni  into  SdO  shaves,  cMk 
repr€8t uting  a  capital  of  thirty-eight  dollars :  antl 
these  were  sold  in  the  market  for  125/.  steriiig 
eadt ;  some  few  were  sold  for  lOOl.  each. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Peru,  a  new  agreement  wn 
made,  in  conjuuction  with  the  richest  and  mo^ 
influential  persons  in  the  coontry^  by  which  tk 
coneem  was  to  be  extended  on  a  grand  sole;  a 
immense  quantity  of  inachinery  of  various  kiwh 
was  procured  from  England,  which  is  now  lying 
isieless  in  the  oellars  of  the  xnint  at  lama,  where! 
saw  it.    It  consisted  of  immense  trapiches,  gnn^ 
and  niTinltrainatiTig  mills  of  cast  iron,  a  series  of 
roliiiig  and  laminating  apparatus,  all.  inteiMi£<^  ^ 
be  worked  fay  the  power  of  two  steam-engiM 
which  accompanied  them,  together  with  mvA  to* 
nace  work  for  the  refining  and  alloying  of  the 
silver.    To  effect  the  great  work»  the  whole  power 
of  the  viceroy  was  necessary,  assisted  by  tbe  neiof 
and  co-operation  of  the  richest  men  in  Peru.  Tbtec 
thousand  mules,  and  four  thousand  Indians,  were 
put  in  requisition  by  the  govemmenty  and*  by  di^^ 
of  the  most  extraordinary  exertion  ever  iM^  ^ 
any  undertaking  in  South  America,  one  oi 
engines,  in  the  course  of  time»  was  put  together. 
The  description  of  the  difficulties  of  this  mul^' 
taking,  and  the  means  employed,  %vhich  were  dfr 
tailed  to  me  by  Don  Yavaria,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  undertakmg,  show,  that  what  jnost  F^^'^ 
eonsider  as  impossibilities,  can  be  effecAedt 
only  with  perse ver^ice,  and  at  an  enofnW*  *** 
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])eiice.  The  fir.st  [yinl  of  the  engine  wns  insuffi- 
cient, on  aecoiiiit  ot  the  imperfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery; but  thist  imperfect  as  it  was,  brought  from 
the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  the  mines 
are  situated,  the  nioi^t  bombastic  eulogiuras  ;  in  the 
style  in  which  South  American  authorities  are  in 
the  habit  of  colouring  the  most  common-place 
events. 

^'  That  the  great  difficulties  which  presented 
themaelvesy  and  were  consequ^t  on  the  under*- 
taking,  have  been  surmounted,  and  extensive  mines, 
formerly  unproductive  by  bein<:^  filled  with  water, 
now  pratniite  to  realise  to  individuals  most  ample 
rewirdsy  and  to  render  to  the  state  services  of  in- 
finite value.  The  few  seconds  which  were  occupied* 
in  that  operation,  (the  working  of  the  engine)  gave 
a  camvimeing  froqf  <if  the  remoml  the  obttruC' 
iunu  from  the  mines,  and  of  the  easy  extraction  of 
the  metals  from  the  greatest  depths,  and  also  that 
the  skill  of  the  partners  and  assistants  qf  the  com^ 
pamf  mil  overcome  any  dUficulties  that  nature  may 
present^  and  consequently  that  the  meritmious  in- 
dividuals who  have  risked  their  property  will  be 
compensated  by  a  fortune.  It  would  be  doing  little 
em  <mr  part,  and  that  of  the  whole  body  of  mineirs, 
to  erect  a  monument  to  them,  which  should  transmit 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  record  of  this  great  and 
patriotic,  undertaking;  but  we  now  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  labour,  pains,  and  fidelity,  will 
completely  fuHil  the  desires  of  the  company,  by 
extracting  from  the  bosom  of  those  rich  mountains, 
not  only  the  wealth  of  the  pits  of  Amilcar,  not  only 
the  treasures  of  the  vaunted  Potosi,  but  a  torrent  of 
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silver,  which  wiU  give  energy  to  all  oiir  operations, 
and  be  the  means  of  diffusing  wealth  and  happiness 
throughout  the  kingdom.'* 

The  hrst  engine  was  put  up  towards  the  eud  of 
the  year  1817>  and  the  following  year  the  next  was 
finished;  but  even  then  there  were  many  defects 
to  reint'dy ;  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers  wert'  not 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  bad  peat  found 
at  some  distance,  and  consequently  failed  to  ge- 
nerate the  requisite  quantity  of  steam.    To  supply 
the  engines  with  fuel  it  required  the  aid  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  mules,  which  were  maintained  at  a 
yast  ezpenee ;  for  five  times  the  number  of  mules 
at  any  time  in  actual  work  were  necessary ;  since, 
about  tlie  workiug  ground,  placed  at  an  elevation 
above  the  limits  of  v^^etation,  no  food  whatever,  not 
even  bushes,  grow.  The  mules  fattened  up,  befiofe 
they  were  brought  into  work,  were  prepared  for  a 
long  abstinence :  fresh  troops  of  these  ^^nimaift  were 
brought  from  Tarma  every  Monday  morning*  and 
were  worked  all  the  week  in  a  starving  oonditam ; 
at  the  end  uf  wliich  time  they  were  sent  back  to 
Tarma  to  recover  their  strength,  by  four  wedcs'  rest 
and  feeding  upon  barley  and  straw,  grown  at  a 
heavy  expence  at  that  place.     In  1819,  however, 
a  vein  of  coal  was  discovered,  about  hve  miles,  ox 
a  day's  journey  from  the  workings:  with  this, 
the  engines  worked  better,  and  succeeded  in  lower- 
ing the  level  of  the  inundation  twelve  feet.  The 
success  of  the  engines  gave  to  some  of  the  persons 


■ 

7 

now  do  without  the  management  of  the  ingenious 

Trevethick,  Every  possible  obstacle  was,  therefore, 
thrown  in  his  way,  by  those  who,  from  motives 
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of  jealousy,  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.    The  per- 
sons to  whom  Travethick*B  and  other  shares  had 
been  sold  in  London  sent  out  to  Lima  an  agent* 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  alter  their  interests  in  the 
concern ;  but,  as  it  was  found  a  much  larger  sum 
would  be  necessary  for  earrying  the  enterprize  into 
effect  than  had  been  calculated,  a  collision  of  in- 
terests took  place,  complaints  were  made  on  all 
sides  as  to  the  delays  and  expences,  which  those 
who  did  not  comprehend  the  almost  insurmountaUe 
difficulties  of  tlie  undertaking  attributed  to  misma- 
nagement and  carelessness.    The  greatest  share  of 
opprobrium  fell  unjustly  upon  Trevethick*  who» 
being  a  man  of  great  inventive  genius,  and  restless 
activity,  was  at  length  coiii}>}etely  disgusted,  and 
retired  from  the  iTiidertaking.    He  left  Pasco,  al- 
though Abadia  offered  him  8000  dollars  per  annum, 
together  with  all  his  expenoes,  if  he  would  continue 
to  superintend  the  works :  on  no  conditions  would 
he  consent  to  contend  with  the  jealousies  and  ill- 
treatment  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.    He  soon  alter waids  entered  into  speculations 
with  some  of  the  miners  at  Conchucos,  for  whom 
he  constructed  grinding  mills  and  furnaces,  with 
the  view  to  substitute  the  process  of  smelting  for 
that  oi' ajiialgaaiation,  in  silver  ores,  in  which  vain 
pursuit  he  became  a  considerable  loser. 

When  in  Lima,  I  was  told  by  Abadia's  mothernin- 
law,  Yavaria,  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
engines  had  succeeded,  in  1821,  in  draining  the 
mines  to  the  desired  depth ;  but  they  had  hardly  time 
to  commence  the  mining  operations,  when  tiie  pa- 
triot forces  advanced,  took  possession  uf  the  mining 
district,  and  seized  whatever  property  could  be  found 
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ofi  ihe  spot.    All  tliose  parts  of  the  steam  eugioes 
viath  veie  likely  to  be  destroyed,  robbed»  orcar- 
lied  cdT,  «m  carefully  ooneealed  In  some  liidi^> 
platv.  wh.ro  they  have  since  remained,  in  conse- 
^^tt^Ke  of  the  political  disturbances  of  the  couutr?. 
The  conrera  was  thus  drcumatanced  when  I  wn  n 
lima  at  tlie  end  of  1888,  and  the  sttbseqneBtcn- 
TuL>^  delate  of  the  country  Las  prevented  all  farther 
proceediniES.    Theeompany  recently  established  in 
Landoo»  liy  sMana  of  Aeir  large  capital,  may  doobl- 
less  r\'s:art' tL^  aciivityof  the  works,  provided  tk 
pittrtiM  authorities  do  not  consider  the  mines  as  coq- 
itmied  proiwity ;  and  if  the  govemment  of  BoUnr 
W  aa  iibond  in  thia  reepect  an  it  ought  to  be,  we  dull 
ht\ir  v>f  ofvratioii  in  the  Pasco  mines,  and  shall  as* 
ctrimu  Willi  what  success  they  can  be  worked  byd 
ibrafpa  intaance  and  capital,  ccwnpared  with  thti 
under  Spanish  control,  and  native  capital.* 

Btit  it  will  appear  evident  to  those  conversant 
with  :j|Muuab  affiura  in  South  America,  that  it  a 
nIaiKMi  iiupoaalhle  to  make  any  arrangements  600 
which  interminable  law-suits  will  not  result 

Froiu  a  refjort  publisheii  in  the  Lima  Gazette,  in 
Oclaber»  1881,  it  aeema  that  thirty  of  the  miotf  ^ 
heeti  drained,  hut  only  fbiur  of  them  were  attevipt^ 
to  be  worked.  At  this  tiiiio  the  prospect  of  ricbtf 
likely  to  tlow  from  the  interest  which  Abadia,  Aris- 
nMidi,and  UviUe^  hadin  the  dinlning  project  of  tiie 
Paseo  mines,  rendered  these  persons  the  object  rf 
peraecutiou  by  the  government  of  San  Martiflf  ^ 

«  $hu«  ddi  was  wiktea,  pert  of  the  mboiig  dirtnct  1ms  been 
tnkni  iMWsc^a  of  by  the  PcniTum  Bfiiiiii^  CoaipflaXf  ^  * 

n^^iM:!  o(  their  proceedings  has  been  puhliahed. 
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more  espec-iali/  of  the  avaricious  MoDte  Ajudu.  Cap- 
tain Hall  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  perfidious  ill-treatment  and  treacherous  perse- 
cution towards  these  individualSy  particularly  to 
Abadia,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great 
praise*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
this  uiitortuiiate  ^^entleinau,  in  his  exile  at  Valpa- 
raiso. I  atterwards  saw  his  wife  and  her  brother, 
in  Lima.  From  them  I  received  much  information 
relative  to  the  unfortunate  speculation  of  Pasco,  in 
whic  h  he,  Abadia,  and  Arismendi,  had  wholly  lost 
the  sum  of  600,000  dollars. 

In  former  times,  the  duties  exacted  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  Chile  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  revenue.  X  shall  premise 
what  I  have  to  state  on  this  head,  by  a  very  cursory 
review  of  the  mining  system,  as  it  existed  under  the 
govern nient  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  ardent  tliirst 
for  the  precious  metals  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  principal  incentive  which  led  the  earlier  Spanish 
adventurers  to  explore  the  coasts,  and  the  interior 
of  South  Aineriea :  it  was  this  m  hich  induced  the 
kings  of  Spain  to  countenance  the  unparalleled 
crodties  and  atrocious  barbarities  which  the  nt* 
pacious  conquerors  inflicted  upon  the  natives ;  and 
this  was  the  object  which  led  to  the  annexation  of 
SO  vast  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  Spanish  crown : 
it  was  the  avaricious  lust  for  gold  and  sHver  which 

laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  extensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  mo^  unhappy,  colonial  system  ever 
known;  not  but  that  the  laws  of  the  Reoopiladon  de 
las  Indias,  and  other  legislative  enactments  made 
expressly  for  its  government,  contain  a  vast  display 
of  jurispnidendal  wisdom,  of  keen  forethought^  and 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Danish  as  well 

as  the  Indian  character ;  but  still  time  huis  proved, 
that,  however  excellent  these  laws  may  be  in  them- 
selves, they  have  been  little  calculated  m  pradke 
to  withstand  the  cunning  disposition  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  which  the 
selfish  disposition  of  men  in  possession  of  authoiitjt 
even  when  vested  in  them  by  the  wisest  laws,  may, 
when  out  of  tlie  rearli  of  control,  inlUct  upuu  the 
human  race.     The  management  of  the  revenue, 
which  the  successful  issue  of  adventures  to  tke 
Americas  produced  to  the  kin^  of  Spain,  was  placed 
under  separate  administrations,  not  subject  directij 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  viceroy  of  the  particular  Idnf 
dom.  but  emanating  immediately  from  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid:  among  these,  the  Intendencia  de  Miiitiia  was 
an  administration  of  importance,  and»  for  its  regula- 
tion»  perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  system  of  laws  mthe 
whole  colonial  code,  was  expressly  made  under  the 
title  of  Ordenanzade  Mineria.    The  prim  ipal  object 
of  these  laws  was  to  afford  an  efficient  right  of  pro- 
perty to  the  discoverers  of  every  mine,  the  Mot 
security  and  protection  to  those  who  should  vronk 
them,  and  the  necessary  cliecJcs  against  a  fraudulent 
dimmution  of  that  proportion  which  the  king  claims 
ed  as  his  just  share  in  the  product  of  all  the  mining 
operations  carried  oji  in  the  colonies.    The  mode  m 
which  the  mines  were  assisted  by  that  branch  of  tii^ 
direction  called  Fomento  de  Mineria  has  been  spoken 
of  in  another  place,  and  J  shall  now  proceed  toebs^ 
the  annual  produce  which  the  king  of  Spain  derived 
from  these  sources  so  lately  as  the  period  which  in)- 
mediately  preceded  the  revolution* 
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Tlw  Annual  Froduoe  of  all  the  Mines  of  America  before  the 

Rerolatfam. 


Kiogdoiufl.              jMarcs  of  gold. 

1 

Do.  ut  iulver. 

Val.  in  doiks. 

Biieno<5  Avr(  s  

Total  in  Spanuh  America 
Braml  

7,000 

3,400 
!2,200 
20,505 

2,338;iS0 

611,090 

29,700 

23,000,000 

6,240,000 

1,850,000 
2,911(1. ')()() 
1,000,000 

S8,S17 
S9*900 

3,460,840 

38,080,000 
4,360,000 

Total   in   Spanish  and  \ 
Portuguese  America. .  j 

68,217 

3,460>840 

43,500^000 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valne 

of  gold  aud  silver  raised  annually  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America  amounted  to  thirty-eight  mil- 
li<»i8  of  dollars. 

We  can  only  arrive  at  the  total  product  of  the 
royal  duties  by  general  averages  aud  approximations 
derived  from  the  few  records,  which  appeared  before 
the  public.  An  official  document,  published  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  e^ives  the  total  produce  of  mU  the  mines 
of  that  kiugdom»  including  those  of  Potosi,  from  the 
year  1556  to  that  of  1804»  a  period  of  248  years,  at 
823,950,000  dollars  :  these  produced  in  that  time,  in 
the  royal  dues  of  Quinto  and  Cobo,  a  total  nett  re- 
venue of  158  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  look  to  the 
preceding  statement  we  shall  find  that  the  mines  of 
the  kingdoiu  of  Bueiios  Ayvcs  yielded  one-ei^Hitli  of 
the  total  gross  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  the  colonies: 
assuming,  therefore,  that  the  grand  total  of  all 
the  mines  yielded  in  the  same  average  ratio,  we  have 
158,931,121  X  8,  for  the  fair  approximative  indue- 
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tiun  that  the  revenues  of  Quintos  aiidCobos  alone  upon 
all  the  mines  of  the  colonies  amounted,  in  ail  tbit 
time^  to  the  sum  of  1,363  millions  of  dollais.  U, 
in  -addition  to  these,  we  take  into  con8ideratio&  the 
profits  upon  tlic  sale  of  quicksilver  and  of  gnu-pow- 
der, the  duties  upon  the  alloying  the  pina»  the  coin- 
age of  money,  and  the  exportation  of  buUioD, 
sliall  find  the  total  royal  dues  Ixar  to  those  of  Quin- 
tos and  Cobos  as  two  and  a  half  to  one :  hence  w£ 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  grand  total  received 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  from 
the  products  of  all  the  mines  of  the  colonies,  amount- 
ed, in  248  years,  to  S^ioJ  millioDS  of  dollars,  afford- 
ing, on  an  average  of  that  whole  period,  an  animal 
revenue  of  ^irteen  millions  and  a  half  of  doDm 
(about  2,700,000/.  sterling),  a  calculation  which  we 
may  believe  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  trutii- 
This  may  be  inferred  in  another  way:  in  the  year 
1817  the  total  produce  of  the  iniiies  of  Chile ''^ 
1,161,283  dollars :  the  official  returns  of  the  revenue 
afibrded  that  year  in  duties  were  as  follows:-^ 

111  QuintM  sad  Coboe,  on  gold  and  dher   SOfiOO 

In  export  duties  (m  unoouaed  iHillum  iSOfidO 

In  dolies  en  coining  noooiding  to  the  mint  veturoi  • 

amounting  to  thirty*one  per  cent  on  the  total  pro- 
dnee  of  the  mines:  but,  if  we  consider  that 
long  series  of  years  the  Quinto  and  Cobo  duties 
amounted  to  twenty  per  cent,  since  reduced  to  ele- 
ven and  a  half  per  cent.,  upon  which  our  calenls^*^ 
is  founded,  we  shall  be  under  the  tmth  in  stating 
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the  aver^  produce  of  the  minea  for  the  whole  248 
years  at  thirtjr^ve  per  cent  on  the  total  produce, 
aM>ow^^  048  K  as  ^  3^05,344,000  dollars,  an 

eetimate  that  soffidently  approecfaeB  the  former  in- 
duction. 

It  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  general 
produce  of  the  colonial  mines,  that  those  of  Chile, 

before  the  year  1804,  yielded  annually  ;5,212  luarcs 
of  gold^  and  29»700  marcs  of  silver :  but,  since  the 
revolution,  owing  principally  ta  the  inipoUt|o  aniii|iir 
lation  of  Spanish  capital,  the  mines  have,  been  kss 
extensively  wrought.  According  to  the  official  re- 
turns, the  quantity  of  precious  metals  carried:  tp.  the 
mint  of  Santiago  for  coinage^  marking,  and  expor- 
tation, during  the  first  year  after  the  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  in  1817»  is  as  foUow^:—  . 

Gold,  4,509  mates,  ▼allied af   6|S,S40. 

SSLm,  64,475   54S,^ 

Total  value     . . . . « . . ,  ^tU^3.  . 

The  quantity  of  silver  is  here  increased  beyond 
the  usual  average  product  of  the  mines,  by  the  melt^ 
ing  down  and  coining  of  the  confiscated  i)iojKrty  of 
the  Spaniards  :  the  quantity  of  bulliou  in  the  mar- 
ket was  before  never  equalled,  and  remittances  to 
Europe  were  great  in  proportion.  But,  in  the  year 
1823,  we  find  the  mint  return  considerably  reduced ; 
it  was  as  follows  :— 

.  boDani. 

OoU,  8,es6  naic^,  valued  at  t\7,757' 

Sih<r,5^70  ;.  .4Met 

367fi6B 
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The  next  year,  18124,  the  return  was  immenselj 
reduced :  six  whole  months  passed  without  an  oiisce 

of  silver  or  gold  being  carried  to  the  mint:  the 
quantity  upon  dues  collected  in  the  year  was — 


Gold,  868  marcii,  valued  at. 
Silver,  1874  


Dollars. 
118,088 

15,006 


U3.094 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  mteresting  inquiry  to  ai- 
oertain  the  cause  of  the  rapid  deficiency  in  the  annual 

mint  returns,  and  the  ap])arent  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines :  we  find,  indeed,  that  this  formerly 
important  branch  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed,  00 
much  so,  that  the  intendant  (if  the  mint,  in  repre- 
senting the  case  to  the  government,  and  railing  for 
some  timely  checks,  has  stated  that  the  profits  upon 
the  coinage  no  longer  pay  the  expences  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

This,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigaU  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  originated  from  three  causes 

— 1.  The  diminution  of  tlie  capital  ein])loy<id  iu  the 
mines ;  2.  The  failure  of  the  harvests ;  3.  The  smug^ 
gling  trade  of  bulhon  by  the  foreign  merchants. 

i.  2^  Diminution  of  Capital,— ImmedMy^ 
the  patriot  troops  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
the  most  hostile  measures  were  taken  against  the 
property  of  all  Spaniards  and  others  attached,  or 
suspected  to  be  attacht  rl,  to  the  royal  cause  :  indeed, 
the  officers  of  the  invading  army  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  as  then:  only  chance  of  reward; 
the  royal  treasury  but  little  wealth  was  expected  to 
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be  fbnnd.   These  measures  put  it  out  of  the  power 

of  the  Si)aiiiards  to  assist  the  royal  chests ;  but 
they  produced  mure  diflkulties  than  were  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
this  plunder  went  into  the  patriot  military  chest ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  maay  of  the  officers  re- 
ceiTed  very  iiandsome  gratuities.  That  many  of  these 
brave  and  meritorious  officers  richly  deserved  the 

full  amount  of  those  revvaids,  and  eveu  more,  for 
the  efficient  services  rendered  to  the  state  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  people  from  slavery,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  independence,  is  most  will- 
ingly admitted  ;  but  these  rewards  ought  to  hav^e 
been  paid  by  them  by  the  country  which  received  the 
benefit.  The  patriots  had  no  right  to  appropriate 
the  private  property  of  an  individual  because  he  liad 
the  misfortune  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  born  a  Spaniard, 
but  so  it  was ;  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  caught  in  arms  against  the  patria ;  it  was  sufficient 
that  he  was  a  Spaniard  to  become  the  object  of  plun- 
der. In  order  to  legalize  these  acts  of  robbery,  an 
Older  was  established,  called  la  legion  de  merito^ 
divided  into  three  classes,  fundadores,  bencfm&> 
ritos,  and  civicos  asociados.  The  members  ail  wore 
enamelled  gold  crossee^  in  imitation  of  our  European 
monarducal  orders.  The  first  grade  was  given  to  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  and  the  state ;  the 
Others  to  less  privileged  persons  acc(mling  to  their 
influence  or  merit  To  this  body  was  assigned  a 
certain  share  of  all  the  confiscated  property  de- 
noun  ced  or  suspected  enemies  to  the  country,  as  well 
as  all  their  landed  estates.  Where  sufficient  evidence 
could  not  be  adduced  to  proscribe  or  imprison  a  ios- 
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pected  individual  (for  not  only  old  Spaniards,  ImI 

Chiieuos  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaru-e 
to  the  patria»  became  equaUjr  guilty  of  state  Crimea), 
auita  were  institutad  against  thein»  wMcfa  hung' 
their  beads  io  terror ;  and,  wheaem  tailed  upon 
the  military  superiors,  they  were  obliged  to  contri- 
biite  whatsrer  sums  tbey  were  eonnDanded  to  ad* 
vanoe.  From  niimlieni  of  old  Spaaiarda  they  took  in 
this  mamier  from  100,000  to  half  a  million  of  dol* 
lare  each:  one  of  them,  Don  Manuel  Cruz»  an 
old  iluiii»  of  neither  family  nor  infloffiieft,  who  kad 
riaan  firom  a  low  condition,  and  Imd  amassed  pro- 
perty, in  effects  and  estates,  to  the  value  of  a  in il- 
iion  of  dollars,  was  fleeced  of  all  his  property,  not- 
withatandiag  his  daughters  were  married  to  CreoJea. 
He  used  to  show  receipts  for  hard  money  thus  taken 
from  him  for  400,000  dollars:  being  thus  robbed 
of  efwy  thing,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.* 

Many  cases  of  equal  enormity  are  notoriona  in 
Chile ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  l)etween 
the  actions  of  Chacabuco  and  Maypoi  property  to 
the  amoont  of  five  miUiona  of  doUaxa  were  thna  mr 
crificed ;  and,  subsequently  to  that  battle,  three  nil* 
lions  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  merciless  ag^ 
gmnra.  All  persons  of  property  became  atarmed; 

*  This  old  man  had  built  two  of  the  laxgest  and  handsomest 
koMf  in  Santii^ ;  theae,  of  aoitna*  Wfte  aonfticaftA  tor 
yianaayi  hit  aaa.|a-k«r  comaieaced  a  anil  td  «aoo««rte^  al 
nadaaaeaipe&omth  tlia  mbialar  of  fiaaaoatogivtt  hiaiaaaaf 
thepalaoeaifhegabadhiaauil:  the  eatatea  wen  xetuned  to  tbe 
Cicole  aon-ln-law,  and  die  ex-nmuater  la  now  Ujing  in  one  if 
the  mtaaatm,  I  had  thia  hifbnnation  dinttly  6imi  the  iadifidoil 
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some  buried  their  money,  others  dared  not  display 
their  actual  resources,  for  fear  of  corresponding  con- 
tributions :  the  Gonsequenee  was,  that  the  comrner* 
eial  world  lost  its  wonted  eiqiital,  but  more  cspe* 
dally  that  engaged  in  mining,  for  in  former  undis- 
turbed times  these  monied  men  were  the  principal 
habilitadors  of  mines :  this  was  indeed  thi»  only  maiu 
ner  ia  which  they  ooidd  inTsst  their  rooney  so  as  to 
receive  a  corresponding  interest. 

The  whole  mining  system  thus  received  a  shock 
wbieh  at  first  greatly  diminished  ita  products ;  the 
assistance  of  the  haoendados,  and  the  advances  of 
foreign  lueichants,  who  stood  in  need  of  bullion 
fov  their  remittaneest  in  some  measure  restored  their 
operations,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  whieh  they  were 
worlred  before  the  revolution. 

a.  The  Failure  of  the  Crops. — In  speaking  of 
the  management  of  mines,  I  have  explained  the 
mode  in  which  the  proprietor  is  dq»endent  upon  the 
habilitador,  and  the  relation  of  the  laborer  to  the 
proprietor  :  i  have  shown  that,  to  the  working  peons, 
the  price  of  provisions  is  4Mf  no  consequence ;  the  loss 
attendant  up<Hi  tiie  rise  of  price  fidls  entirely  o^  the 
proprietor.  The  years  of  scarcity,  1820,  1821, 
1822,  1823,  were  principally  and  most  severely  felt 
in  the  mining  districts,  whidi  are  in  the  northern 
parts  <^  Chile ;  the  difference  of  expenee  to  llie  pro- 
prietor, when  the  prite  of  com  rose  from  twelve 
reals  to  twelve  dollars  the  ianega,  was  immense :  the 
crops  failed  to  sudi  an  extent,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convey  wheat  from  Aconcagua  and  Valparaiso  to  the 
mines  of  Petorca,  lUapel,  Guasco,  Coquimbo,  and 
Copiapo.    Many  of  the  proprieUm  lost  consider* 
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ably  by  ihm  exertionsy  withdreir  tiicir  capitak 

from  miuiug  operations,  and  invested  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  thejr  found  yielded 
them  far  greater  profits ;  X  have  shown  enoiif^  to 
prove  that  where  a  man  can  command  his  own 
resources  in  agritjultural  pursuits,  the  proht  is  ^eat 
and  certain,  even  in  years  of  scarcity ;  still  more  so 
when  the  price  bears  more  than  an  eqnal  ratio  of 
advance  to  the  diminution  in  quantity  of  produce. 
This  subtraction  of  capital  tVuni  the  mines  operated 
only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  principal  habilitado» 
of  the  capital,  themsdves  hacendados,  and  holders  of 
wheat,  dispatched  supplies  to  the  mining  districts, 
and  kept  up  the  produce  of  the  woriiings.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  these  operations  appear  very 
contemptible  to  an  European  eye,  accustomed  to 
view  such  works  upon  a  ^rand  scale.  The  Chileno 
mines,  however,  make  up  as  well  as  they  can,  iu  the 
number  of  the  establishments,  for  the  smallness  of 
their  extent,  and  the  poverty  of  the  ores. 

3.  SnntggUitfr  of  Ball  (on. — It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  under  the  Spanish  regime,  all  trade  in 
gold  and  silver  pina  was  illicit ;  it  subjected  the  of- 
fender's property  to  confiscation,  and  himself  to  pu- 
nishnient.  It  was  allowable  for  habilitadors,  or  capi- 
talists, to  make  tours  through  the  mining  territories 
in  order  to  exchange  or  purchase  (rescatar),  the  pina 
from  the  proprietors ;  but  they  could  not  move  it 
from  the  spot  without  an  order  of  tlie  resident  agent, 
of  the  mining  intendency,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
transmit  a  note  of  it  to  the  capital.  The  purchaser 
(rescatador),  who,  in  return  for  the  inconvenience  to 
which  be  was  subjected^  was  allowed  certain  privi« 
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leges»  was  obliged  to  cany  this  piiia  to  the  minty 
when  it  was  melted  down  into  bullion,  received  the 

proper  stamp,  aad  contributed  the  ([iiota  of  ([uiiitos 
and  cobos.  Since  the  re^'olution,  iudepeudently  of 
the  large  remittances  of  Spanish  property  sent  to 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  policy  used  towards 
its  owners,  und  t^hipped  under  tlic  liritish  name  fur 
security,  there  never  ceased  to  be  extensive  re- 
mittances from  the  foreign  commissioned  agents^  in 
return  for  the  numerous  cargoes  sent  to  their  con* 
signations,  and  introduced  by  them  into  the  country, 
it  being  notorious  that  Chile  is  incapable  of  produ* 
cing  any  commodity  marketable  in  Europe :  it  fol- 
lows that  such  remittances  can  be  eifected  only  in 
the  precious  metals,  either  in  the  shape  of  coined 
money  or  bullion* 

The  difference  in  transmitting  bullion  at  the  price 
in  which  it  was  accustomed  to  be  sold  in  tlie  mines, 
and  coined  money,  was  never  less  than  thirty-hve 
per  cent:  thus  the  temptation  to  smuggle  .it  on 
board  vessels  of  war  was  very  great,  and  thus  the 
national  duties  were  evaded.  This  could  not  be 
prevented  in  a  country  where  every  one  enga- 
ged in  trafficking  were  smugglers.  The  merchants 
therefore  could  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  than 
pina  ever  before  obtained ;  the  other  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage was  secured  by  the  rescatador,  and  the 
custom«house  officer,  who  smuggled  it  on  board. 
LulLL'd,  with  the  temptations  which  since  the  revo- 
lution have  existed,  it  is  only  wonderful  how  any 
bullion  has  found  its  way  to  the  mint.  Such  small 
portions  as  are  sent  thare  are  used  for  purposes  of 
deception^  by  the  very  persons  who  carry  on  the 
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pritiisi|Md  traffic^  and  who  oiimol  allogethar  goiimI 
tb6  tfade  in  which  they  are  e&gaged. 

K^ptrience  has  proved  that  while  the  excessive 
duties  levied  upon  the  produce  of  the  mines*  in  con- 
fi»nni^  with  the  Spanish  otdinanees^  are  eontiiNied 
In  Ibrce,  the  illicit  escport  <yf  bnllion  will  emtti- 
tiue  ill  spite  of  the  severest  restrictious,  and  the  go- 
vianiment  will  cease  to  derive  its  aocuatomed  revenue 
fitoitt  It  i  but  whenever*  in  fbrtheftmee  of  its  better 
ittterests,  it  shall  reduce  its  exorbitant  taxi upon 
the  precious  metals,  and  allow  a  free  commerce  in, 
and  e^cport  of  bullion*  it  will  afiiml  a  reasonable  quota 
toWAI^  the  l^venue*  as  no  one  in  thnt  case  would 
hnj^aH  the  ri^ik  of  sei^ire,  and  no  one  could  aiiuril 
to  pay  the  price  of  bribery  for  concealment*  Ueaot 
we  have  a  most  satisfoctory  explanatkMi  of  the  canst 
of  the  diminution  in  the  mint  returns,  and  we  may 
satisty  ourselves  that  those  returns  no  longer  altbrd 
the  t^e  amount  of  the  product  <ii  the  mines  ef 
Chile.  This  could  not  be  so  while  the  foreign  trait 
teitiained  in  thf^  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  under  tiw 
royal  authority,  and  supported  upon  a  system  which 
maintained  an  union  of  inteiesis*  and  presented  a 
series  of  checks  upon  all :  but  in  an  open  competi- 
tion of  interest ts,  a  free  internal  trader  and  a  fimign 
coitamerce  with  penons  of  all  nationB,  the  esse  must 
he  far  otherwise. 

It  will  now  he  nec(»ssar\'  to  shox^  the  amouru  of 
royal  duties  upon  the  i^rxxluoe  of  the  mines,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  W€«e  eolkded.  The  hiven* 
tion  of  bancos  de  Tesettt6,-^the  raideHng  of  all 
traffic  in  unstampecl  bullion  illegal,  under  heavy 
tlenailies.-^he  relations  between  miaevs  mi  csfi- 
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wUeh  fStaUUhed  the  diecfa  upon  the  fldUedfoii  of 

duties,  has  been  siifficieiitly  detailed.  The  amotint 
of  duties  collected  is  shown  by  the  ibUowiiig  iilufi^ 

tniimm  upon  a  mngie  maw  af  sftlm  piBa*  'wluch, 
carried  to  tbe  eallima  offiae  al  the  mint,  would  ka 

melted  dowu  into  a  mass  of  bullion,  deducting 

Per  cent. 

10  DiesmiiB,  or  half  quinto  duel. 

1   Dutiet  on  amclting  and  vefiniiig. 

H  Duei^  sakiMof  liibuiialdomiiiei^ 

14  percent. 

The  marc  of  pina  wei^s   gfW»  Eu^iah. 

Deduct  firom  tlus  |lie  above  ^u«ft 
of  14      cent    477 

2931  fine  silver. 

The  quantity  of  copper  alloy 
added  to  reduce  this  to  tbe  legal 
Spanish  stwdasd   

SS15  Mvidaidflilw. 

Thia  v«igbfe  of  atrndanl  mlv^,  afUor  remivmg  tte 
nidt  nutfk»  ia  fatnraed      the  oSoer  of  the  caUate 

for  a  mark  of  pure  silver,  and  may  be  exported 
aai  paying  ei^^  per  cent  fresh  duties;  but  if 
Uikm  io  «ha  ni&t  offiee  far  «o»i]if  imbo  ^paaiah 
or  Chile  dollars,  the  nint  aaatcr  would  retam 
7-31  dollars,  which,  bearing  legally  a  newly  in- 
creaaed  cuniaat  value  of  augments  the  value 
to  7*54  doUara,  yielding  to  the  rescatador  of  pina 
|keiaj:ly  seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  hia  mane  of  fine 
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Bilrar;  whereas  he  can  dispose  of  it  at  the  pfcscMit 
time  to  a  foreign  merehant,  when  placed  on  Clip- 
board, for  eight  dollars  and  three  q^uarters,  or  even 
nine  doilara  the  marc. 

Summing  up,  therefore^  the  duties  actually  le- 
ceired  by  the  govenunen^  tbey  axe  as  foUow : 

Fer  cent. 

10   Dicxmm,  alteied  quinto  duties. 
14.  Cobos,  andent  duty. 
1    Derechos  de  fundicion. 
If  Snddos     tribunal  de  nmeri*. 

14  CaRiedforward....  14 per  cent. 

6  SdgnongB. 

Sf  Augmented  eaneasj  Talue  of  one 

— «    quartiUo  upon  evoy  baid  diiDar. 

9^  On  86>  imount  zetumed  at  tihe 
mint  in  esdumge  for  lOOpina, 
which  is  equivalent  to  10|-  per 
cent  on  the  original  pioa   10^ 

84^ 

fia^ortatum  duty  upon  coined  money  fi 

Total  actual  amount  of  duties  S64  per  cent. 

This  temptation  to  smuggling  under  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Chile, — a  state  so  different  from  that 
whidi  existed  under  the  Spanish  reign,— will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  immense  diminution  of  profit 
in  the  mint  department ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  were 
not  the  dealers  in  bullion  to  send  a  small  portion  to 
the  mint  in  order  to  conceal  their  smuggling,  nol 
one  ounce  of  pina  would  now  pay  duties  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

This  amount  of  27  per  cent*  is  just  so  much  taken  ^ 
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from  iJie  natives  engaged  in  mining  concerns  hf  the 

government,  aud  the  value  given  to  the  product  is 
as  ibliows : 

Gsaiiii. 

The  mare  of  pifia   8408 

The  amount  of  alloy  added  to  make 

it  standard   456 

Standard  silver  •  •  8864 


which,  coined  into  dollars  each  of  426  grains,  pro* 
duces  9*07  doUars,  and  this*  increased  hj  the  aug- 
mented value,  is  equivalent  to  9*85  dollars.  Were 

the  pina  sold  to  the  intendente  of  the  mint,  he  could 
not  legally  give  more  than  seven  dollars  aud  a 
quarter*  while  under  the  Spanish  government  the 
banco  de  rescate  used  to  give  no  more  than  six  and 
a  half*  or  six  dollars  and  three  quarters  per  marc, 
making  an  increased  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
former  case  of  twenty-nine  per  cent*  in  the  latter 
forty  per  cent  and  upward  upon  the  sum  which  for- 
merly used  to  he  actually. obtained  by  the  miner  and 
the  habilitador. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  INDIANS* 

Indian  Chile. — Aborigenes. — Tlieir  Number. — Arte. — Homeii 
Dress  —  \T  n  imcrs. — C  ii  stoms. — Religion .  —  Funerals. — Gotctii- 
ment. — Dr.  Leighton's  Joumal  of  a  Milifcary  Expeditkt  iafeo 
the  ladiaa  Tenciloffj. 


The  aboriginal  populatiou  of  Indian  Chile  lias 
contmued  from  the  period  of  the  Sfiaiiiali  invaaon, 
to  resist  the  subjugation  of  the  Cbristiaiis.  These 

Indians,  a.s  they  are  called,  to  distinguibh  them  trum 
the  Chileuos^  or  Christian  natives,  have  been  the 
theme  of  much  exaggeration  with  ^jii  Spaniik 
authors,  who,  to  excuse  the  ill  success  of  their  arms 
against  tliese  barbarous  trilies,  have  magnified  their 
nujnbers^  their  arts,  their  social  govenunen^  tfaek 
knowledge,  and  attainments.  They  have  been  daased 
generally  under  the  name  of  Araucauos,  though  this 
is  only  the  title  of  the  district  bordering  upon  Con- 
cepcioD.  The  Chileno  Indians  are  more  advsDoed  in 
civilization  than  the  wandering  Indians  of  the  Pam- 
pas, who  have  no  tixed  nsidinces,  never  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  subsist  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  while  those  in  Chile  associate  in  small  com- 
munities, have  fixed  residences,  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  subsist  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  labour; 
they  are,  however,  still  far  behind  the  state  of  ad- 
vancement in  which  they  are  said  to  be  by  Herrera 
and  Molina. 
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After  premiidng  in  general  terms  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  people,  I  shall  add  an  extract  from  the 
journal  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Ttioina^  Leighton,  wixo  ac- 
cotnpanied  me  over  the  country,  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Chile,  and  rendered  me  such  essential  service  at 
Villa  Vicencio.  This  docuineiit  presents  by  far  the 
best  account  of  the  Indian  territory  1  have  ever  met 
with»  and  giFes,  in  an  able  manner,  a  description  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  customs  still  observed  among 
them.  It  cannot  be.tliat  the  Indians  liave  retro- 
graded in  knowledge  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaw- 
ards;  they  have  doubtlessly  advanced  somewhat, 
especially  in  the  use  of  implements  of  liiLsbandry, 
and  better  modes  of  culture.  Dr.  Leighton  as- 
sured me  that  the  state  of  agriculture  among  these 
savage  tribes  was  in  no  respect  infefior  to  that  of 
more  civilized  Chilcncs. 

The  Indians  have  the  same  modes  of  makin^]^  ])ot- 
lery  common  all  over  CSiile,  and  which  probidiiy 
was  known  to  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

They  possess  the  art  of  weaving,  for  which  they 
were  ftmoas  before  they  were  visited  by  Ento^ 

]>eans  :  indeed,  I  have  seen  some  of  their  woollen 
ponchos,  which,  for  fineness  of  thread,  evenness  of 
weaviagy  durability  and  .brilliancy  of  coloursy  and 
elegancy  of  pattern,  tm  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kiiui  I  ever  beheld.  in  this  art  they  far  exeell 
their  more  civilized  Creole  neighbours.  These  fine 
ponchos  are  rare,  as  the  labour  required  for  their 
production  is  very  m  eat,  one  of  the  finest  Idad 
requiring  tlie  constant  labour  of  a  woman  for  two 
years ;  but  for  this,  they  obtain  about  100  dollars. 
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The  arts  of  Bpinning^  weaving*  and  dyeing,  are 
practised  solely  by  the  women.     The  art  of  dye- 

ing  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  use  among  the 
Chilenos.  The  more  lively  colours,  obtained  from 
vegetable  dyea,  are  employed.  The  favourite  colour 
ia  a  kind  of  azure,  or  turquoise  blue. 

The  huts  of  the  Indiiiiis  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  raucho  of  Chile»  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  tbt  more  solid  frame-work,  but  in  the  mode  (de 
qninchar)  of  securing  the  bushes,  preparatory  to 
the  mud  coating  they  put  over  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  In  the  interior  their  huts  are  similar,  in 
having  a  raised  estrada,  or  mud  bench,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  carpeting.  Others  of  the  huts  are  made 
of  posts,  fixed  close  together  in  the  ground,  and 
plastered  over  with  mud. 

The  dress  of  some  of  the  caciques  is  very  like 
that  of  the  more  civilized  Chilenos:  the  men  wear 
the  same  idnd  ot  woollen  shirts,  breeches,  sash,  and 
jacket,  the  same  poncho,  ojotes  (hide  sandals),  spurs 
with  large  rowels  ;  precisely  the  same  saddle  equi- 
page, the  same  box  stirrups.  They  wear,  inhttad 
of  straw  hats,  worn  in  tiie  north  of  Chile,  a  woollen 
conical  cap,  without  a  brim,  which  is  even  common 
among  the  Chilenos,  to  the  southward  of  the  Maule. 
Sometimes  they  wear  merely  a  baud  or  woollen 
coronet  round  their  head ;  but  the  generality  of  the 
Indians,  especially  those  to-  the  southward,  wear 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  woollen  petticoat,  tied 
round  their  waist  with  a  sash,  and  a  poncho  over 
their  shoulders. 

Polygamy  is  Still  practised  among  them;  some 
of  tlie  more  powerful  caciques  liave  twy,  three,  or 
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four  wives  :  all,  however,  work  hard:  the  women, 
in  fact,  are  by  far  the  most  industrious  :  they  not 
only  8pin»  dye,  and  weave,  but  they  labour  in  the 
cultivation  o^  the  land,  and  toil  bard  in  works  of 
drudgery  :  they  are  even  said  to  plough,  to  reap, 
and  carry  wheat  to  the  thrashing  grounds,  while, 
the  men  stand  fay  unemployed ;  and,  while  they  are 
employed  cultivating  potatoes  and  maize,  the  men 
are  sleeping,  or  enjoying  themselves  abroad,  on 
horseback.  The  females  are  said  to  be  very  cleanly 
in  their  persons ;  they  bathe  frequently,  and  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  several  times  every  day,  a 
custom  which  the  converted  and  civilized  Indians 
of  Chile  have,  by  communication  with  the  Spa- 
niards, entirely  lost,  as  the  Chilenos  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  washing  themselves.  The  men  are 
said  to  be  also  fond  of  washing  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head,  neither  men 
nor  women  can  be  very  deanly,  wh^  we  consider 
that  the  liouses  are  dirty,  that  they  lie  upon  the 
ground,  that  their  clothes  are  woollen,  and  their 
habits  those  of  savages.  When  it  is  said  they  are 
clean,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  so,  only  res- 
pectively with  other  savages ;  but  I  suspect  they 
are  upon  the  whole  much  cleaner  than  the  Chi- 
lenos.* Children  are  bred  up  to  the  water  from 
their  births,  for  no  sooner  has  a  woman  been  de- 
livered, than  she  walks  with  her  infant  to  the 
nearest  stream,  washes  both  herself  and  the  babe, 
and  sets  about  her  work  the  next  day,  as  if  nothing 

*  From  the  hahii  of  coostant  faathingr  both  makt  and  feoulMP 
■re  exoeUent  twmunera  and  diven. 
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bad  hi^pened.    Hie  child  h  dung  in  m  kind  of 

basket,  formed  of  a  wooden  hoop,  having  a  network 
stretched  aoroM  it :  this  is  hung  by  thongs  to  the 
roof  of  the  but,  and  swung  backward  and  forward 
ixs  the  mother  is  at  work.  Like  the  Chilenos,  they 
are  very  fond  of  wa&hiug  their  hair  witli  the  hack 
ot  ihe  qaillay  (smegdudetmoe  qnilkyO 

The  fem^es  have,  however,  a  dread  of  ehild- 
bearing ;  and  abortion  is  very  commonly  practised 
among  them.  Tiiis  is  ejected  by  taking  a  medi^ 
ctnal  berb^  which  {Mrodnces  no  ill  consequences*  nor 
dangerous  rtbults.  Dr.  Leighton  endeavoured  to 
caLtract  from  tbein  the  name  of  the  herb,  or  where 
ha  eould  find  it»  but  tbqr  evaded  all  his  inquiiki. 
The  women  of  Valdivia  frequently  haro  recourse  to 
thifi  practice. 

The  abbe  Molina  has  attempted  to  show,  thsl 
tbe  Indians  have  attained  some  proficienef  in  the 
Bcitiiices,  but  this  is  rhapfiodically  fallacious.  It  \» 
not  possible  that  a  uatioo  of  savages  tdiouid  have 
anjr  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  and  motions  of  the 
bearenlj  bodies ;  or  of  time,  aeeording  to  tbe  tbei^ 
ries  and  conclusions  he  attrilmtes  to  them.  Nor  taji  it 
be  conceded,  tliat  they  have  any  notions  of  messare^ 
w  capacity,  or  of  relations  of  forms*  as  he  attempts 
to  show  they  possess  in  detail ;  when  it  is  con- 
sidered (as  Molina  himself  confesses,)  that  they 
poflsess  BO  word  in  their  language  to  designate  a 
point,  a  Kne,  an  angle,  a  triangle,  a  square,  a  circle^ 
a  sphere,  a  cube,  a  cone,  &c.  These  accounts*  at 
Molina  are  absurd,  but  not  less  so  than  that  of 
attributing  to  them  proficiency  in  any  natter  ef 
knowledge.    In  rhetoric  and  poetry  they  can  have 
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mwle  BO  progress;  these  can  flow  only  from  tiie 
cultivation  ui  intellei  L,  autl  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Their  language  itself  is  extremely  poor, 
hanh,  difficnlt  to  pronounce^  and  inexpressive. 
The  chiefs,  in  their  assemblies,  affect  a  pomposity 
of  style,  a  boi^iterous  action^  and  an  air  ot  grandeur  ; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppoee  that  they  cultivate 
the  sciencea  of  rhetoric  and  poetry." 

They  possess  no  written  language,  have  no  idea 
of  painting*  nor  of  fomiiug  any  hieroglyphic  cba* 
VBcter,  to  represent  any  natural  object  or  expressed 
idea.  They  have  neither  any  emUems  by  which  to 
record  events*  uor  any  mode  of  handing  inform uti on 
from  one  to  another*  but  by  oral  tradition.  They 
aeem  to  be  well-disposed  people,  have  few  of  t^ 
vices  which  other  savages  possess,  and  excite  our 
admiration  by  the  iirumess  and  courage  they  have 
displayed  in  reatsting  the  attempts  of  the  £^pa- 
niards  to  subjugate  them. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  they  call  chicha,  and  prepare  them  by  fer- 
menting different  fruits*  principally  apples.  Their 
•  mode  at   making  this  liquor  is  described  in  Di. 
Leightou  s  Journal,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

They  do  not  make  bread*  but  both  maiae  and 
wheatmal  are  made  up  into  cakes*  and  roasted  in 
the  aslies:  this  is  w  hat  they  call  couque:  the  corn 
is  ground  by  bruising  between  stones.  These 
cakes;  however*  are  notso  nniversanyused,  as  these 
which  they  call  milleon,  a  kind  of  omelet,  made  of 
roasted  pumpkin  and  potatoes,  mixed  up  into  a 
fasts*  with  eggs  andsalt^  and  roasted  in  the  ashes. 
They  make  also  umitaa*  a  sort  a£  cake  made  of 
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maize^  commonly  used  in  Chile.  In  like  maimer 
fhey  prepare  curagua  (harinatostada  of  Hbe  Chi- 

lenos)  from  a  particular  small-grained  maize,  which 
they  roast  in  sand,  and  grind  to  powder  between 
stones.  This  meal,  not  unlike  our  barley-meal 
forms  part  of  their  daily  food,  made  into  a  kind  of 
gruel,  by  mixing  it  with  either  hot  or  cold  water, 
generally  the  latter :  it  is  then  called  ulpa :  this  is 
sometimes  made  of  barley'4neal»  as  well  as  of 
maize. 

All  the  Indians  throughout  South  America  had^ 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  learned  the  art 
of  working  in  gold  and  silver.     The  Chile  Indian 
were  in  the  habit  of  extracting  these  metals,  when 
found  in  the  native  state,  which  they  melted  in 
rude  pots,  blown  on  by  a  current  of  air :  with  these 
metals  they  made  those  ornaments  which  so  greatly 
excited  the  avarice  and  cruel  oppression  oi  the 
Spaniards.    They  had,  it  appears,  made  use  of  a 
kind  of  bronze  metal,  found  native  in  the  country, 
and  is  a  natural  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony, 
called  campanil  by  the  Spaniards:  of  these  they 
formed  their  cutting  instruments ;  but  it  appears  * 
they  had  in  some  very  rai*e  instances,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  iron  blades  to  their  lances. 
This  has  caused  many  erroneously  to  conclude,  that 
the  Indians  must  have  acquired  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts  of  inetalhirgy  to  have  effected 
the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  and  of  refining  the  metal 
Molina  mentions,  that  in  the  Araucano  language 
iron  was  called  panllgue,  which  word  rather  sig- 
nified to  work  in  iron.     Our  surprise  will  cease,  on 
recollecting  that  this  valuable  metal  already  existed 
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natertUy  ia  South  Aiii«rica»  in  Ihe  ray  «xteiiiiT0 
umsM  of  natiye  iron  at  Soaijago  dd  Eatero,  (tha 

provuice  northward  of  that  of  Cordova)  which  has 
baen  proved  to  be  of  loeteoric  origin,  and  differing 
hem  that  of  LaeaiksBs  mid  Duraago^  in  Mezioo>  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt,  iu  the  absence  of  earthy 
matter,  in  ceUuiar  caWties»  and  in  mi  being  like 
tfama  im  round  masaaa^  hut  in  a  horisootal  bed»  of 
oonaidenbfe  extent*  and  of  variable  thiekneaa*  being 
now  for  tlie  most  part  covered  with  drifted  sand, 
and  iying  on  a  bed  of  tiie  same  material. 

Tb»  knowkdga  of  medicine,  which  it  haa  been 
asaeited  they  poesesaed,  is  greatly  exaggerated; 
they  possess  crude  notions  of  the  curativt'  eliticts  of 
certain  herbs,  which  from  experience  are  found 
eficacioua  in  certain  complamta  \  but,  tfacjr  h»re  no  . 
m^hodical  knowledge  of  medicine  which  €bey  can 
impart  to  others,  as  some  writers  have  endeavoui«d 
to  persuade  us. 

The  Indiana,  like  all  barfaaroua  tribes,  bc^ere  kt 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  of  which  they  entertain 
greatt  dread  :  they  believe  tliat  all  illness  proceeds 
finm  bad  spirits,  and  that  death  aiao  proceeds  from 
thw  inittenee.  Thef  suppose  that  die  evil  spirit  haa 
been  induced  to  take  away  tlie  life  of  the  deceased 
nt  the  instance  of  some  Tnalidous  and  revengeful 
living  pecsan ;  and  it  ia  still  the  custom  to  cmsult 
one  of  teur  wise  men,  called  machis,  who  fixea  on 
llie  supposed  guilty  person,  who  is  immediately 
pursued,  and,  if  taken,  put  to  death  in  the  most 
cmel  Manner.  An  iustanee  of  tthls  was  idaitod  bf 
Dr.  Leight(jn,  who  way  instnune^tal  ia  saving  the 
life  of  one  of  these  innocent  and  devoted  victims. 

VOL.  II.  8  H 
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It  18  to  observed  that  the  machis  are  consulted  upoa 
the  sickness  of  any  person.   Paui  and  sickness  are 

attributed  to  the*  same  causes  as  death,  and  the 
supposed  exciter  is  persecuted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  oerembnies  piactised  by  the  machis  on  these 
occasions  are  well  described  by  Molina.  In  the  hut 
of  the  sick  person  a  Tunnher  of  lights  are  placed, 
and  in  one  corner,  among  several  branches  of  laurel, 
is  placed  a  large  bough  of  eanelo,  to  which  is  sus- 
pended the  magical  drum :  near  it  is  a  sheep  ready 
to  be  sacriliceil.  The  women,  at  the  direction  of 
the  machi,  sing  in  loud  tones  a  doleful  song,  accom- 
panied by  the  beating  of  small  drums,  whUe  he  fu- 
migates three  times  with  tobacco  smoke  the  canelo 
branch,  the  sheep,  the  women,  and  the  sick  or  de- 
ceased person:  he  then  kills  the  sheep,  takes  out 
the  heart,  and,  after  sucking  the  blood,  he  fixes  it 
ou  the  canelo  branch:  he  next  approach r-s  tlit 
tient,  and  by  certain  charms  pretends  to  open  liis 
belly,  in  order  to  discover  the  poison  given  him  by 
the  pretended  sorcerer :  he  then  takes  the  magical 
drum,  ^\  liich  he  beats,  sings,  and  walks  round  the 
women;  all  at  once  he  falls  to  the  ground  like  a 
maniac,  making  frightful  gesticulations,  and  hor* 
rible  contortions  of  his  body,  somethnes  wildly 
opening  his  eyes,  then  shutting  them,  appearing 
like  one  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  During  this 
fiurdcal  action,  the  relations  of  the  sick  interrogate 
the  machi  upon  the  author  and  cause  of  the  ma- 
lady, to  which  he  replies  by  naming  some  person. 
In  this  manner  many  innoo^t  persons  fall  victims 
to  fanatieism.   Tbese  absurd  ceremonies  constitute 
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Some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  extreme  thinnees  - 

of  the  populati<*ii. 

The  ceremonies  observed  iu  the  interment  of  the 
dead  are  peculiar.  Dr.  Leighton,  in  his  joumai,  has 
given  1X8  an  account  of  one  of  the  Indian  oemetries 
which  he  visited,  whi(  h  coiihnus  all  the  accounts 
I  had  heard  of  their  savage  rites.  Molina  describes 
the  ceremonies  and  funeral  rites  observed  on  this 
occasion,  hut  his  account  is  exaggerated.  These 
customs  are  not  essentially  different  from  those 
followed  among  the  Penninris,  and  to  this  day 
practised  by  the  Indians  of  Upper  Peru.  On  the 
death  of  an  Indian,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  canoe, 
which  has  generally  been  long  before  made  by  the 
deceased  for  this  purpose :  this  is  closed  up  care- 
fully, and  kept  in  the  hut,  perhaps  for  months, 
until  the  season  arrives  for  making  chicha,  when  it 
is  customary  to  assemble  together  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  to  perform  a  sort  of  entertainment  not 
unlike  an  Irish  wake.  The  canoe  containing  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  is  placed  in  tlu  iniddle  of 
the  hut,  and  the  men  and  women  being  seated 
around  it,  they  amuse  themselves  with  weeping, 
howling,  and  lamenting,  refreshing  themselves  oc- 
casionally with  the  intoxicating  cin'cha,  and  eating 
plentifully  of  dishes  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A 
quantity  of  chica  is  poured  over  the  canoe,  and 
good  wishes  heaped  upon  the  soul  of  the  departed  : 
next  day  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burial  place  upon 
the  favourite  ho»e  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
all  his  relics.  The  canoe  is  deposited  in  a  hole  dug 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  close  to  tlie  bank  of  a  river  :  the 
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a  hag  of  tna«ted  maize  grouiwi  to  tlonr  :  the^  ane 
thfliigiit  neoessaiy  to  rapport  ike  rifcciMfri  apoa  tiie 
In^  joonMf  be  baa  to  vndcrtrikc:  t»  ttw  mm 
added,  ff  he  be  a  man,  his  lance  and  lassa:  iT  a 
woman,  her  spinning  impiemeDte,  aQd  rarious  ci»ok* 
mg  irtanaQa.    Tbcae  ecfCMdca  beu^  wmikadui, 
they  take  leave  of  bom  witb  nuBiy  teani,and  biwaB 
ing  larneiJtations,  wishincr  ^iini  a  prosperous  voyage : 
thpy  then  close  up  the  grave,  and  retUTB  borne. 
Tbe  dociGned,  it  ia  belie¥ed«  ia  ta bwnwaitiy 
down  the  river,  acroes  the  occean.  to  a  place  beyond 
the  sea,  called  Gulchemau,  where  the  sun  sets,  and 
wbeie  they  fanqr  he  cnjoya  a  neir        and  an 
aiam.   There  ia  endenUy  a  great  aunflaritr  be- 
tween these  notions  and  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

There  ia  nothing  in  tiidr  religion  bvl  vbaft  we 
generally  meet  with  in  tbe  erode  no^om  enter- 
tained by  savage  nations.  They  believe  in  a  pin- 
rali^  of  deittee^  of  nomcnHia  good  and  evil  apiriiay 
wbo  regnlale  aU  their  Utile  lemMrial  aflbu%  and 
aflord  their  intercession  whenever  sought  for  by 
proper  ipcantatiopa :  hence  notions  of  witchcraft 
and  moat  abaord  aoperalitiona,  henee  jeakvaaica  and 
fearH  of  each  other,  and  the  oonetant  enmitv  of  dif- 
fprent  tribeR.  Ail  the  accounts  we  read  respecting 
thehr  inetitulioiiay  their  federal  and  repreaettlative 
goremments,  are  almost  wholly  fabolona :  thay  live, 
it  is  true,  in  tribes,  s>ubjeit  lo  the  coriiroul  of  ilieir 
eadqiiea»  or  chie£i»  who  enjoy  their  rank  by  heredi» 
tiry  detcent ;  but  these  tribes  are  in  constant  enmity 
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and  at  war  with  each  olher.   The  aeeounts  of  tba 

Spaniards,  quoted  by  Molida,  respectiug  their  re- 
publican and  civil  form  of  govemmoit,  are  fabri* 
cated.  They  hav«  no  kwg,  but  usagee  suited  to 
thehr  barbarous  habits  ;  tlie  cacique  possesses  ab- 
solute power,  by  comuion  consent,  over  his  own  tribe^ 
and  the  beet  check  against  any  miM^ipliGation  of 
this  power  Is  the  fear  of  revenge  from  ^e  oppress- 
ed. Whenever  the  family  of  the  cacique  becomes 
c^Ktinct,  another  is  elected  by  approbation  of  the 
tribey  which  meets  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to 
make  more  effectual  rehisL^UKC  'against  the  Spa- 
niards, and  other  savages  of  diflercnt  habits  to  their 
own.  It  has  become  necessary  to  form  an  nnioB 
of  tribes  In  times  of  war:  neighbouring  caciques 
meet  togetlier,  and  submit  themselves  to  some  one 
elected  from  among  themselves  to  be  an  ulmen ; 
andf  in  the  great  struggle  against  the  Spanish  com* 
manders,  these  uhnenes  again  appointed  a  principal 
chief,  wlioiQ  they  called  a  toqui ;  but  this  was  a 
mere  military  union,  and  cannot  be  said  to  form 
any  part  of  their  government  or  legislative  ass^m« 
blies ;  it  is  clear,  that  among  such  savages  neither 
law  nor  government  can  exist  I  have  received  se- 
veral interesting  accounts  from  a  Chileno^  Vhosie 
father  was  governor  of  Concepcion,  and  who  recol- 
lects, when  a  boy,  to  have  been  present  at  a  kind 
of  conventional  meeting  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians,  assembled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peaee  with 
the  Spanish  authorities.  The  meeting  took  place 
on  a  level  plain,  the  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  3,000 
or  4,000,  being  seated  on  the  ground,  while  the  head 
caciques  were  parleying  and  treating  with  the  Spa- 
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niaids.  As  each  article  of  the  treaty  was  agreed 
upon,  one  of  the  chieft  addressed  the  meeting,  to 

explain  the  nature  of  the  bargain,  which  being  done, 
all  the  Indians  rose  and  gave  their  assent  by  loud 
acclamations.  -  On  these  occasions,  any  one  may 
state  his  objections ;  but  this  seldom  occurs,  becanse 
man,  in  a  savage  state,  in  generally  as  gregarious 
and  as  obedient  to  the  motions  and  wishes  of  his 
chkf  in  matters  of  general  polity,  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  to  their  biU-wetlier.  These  assemblies  always 
aided  in  feastiiigs  aud  inebriations,  as  it  was  the 
custom  among  the  Spaniards  to  distribute  amo^g 
them  a  number  of  oxen,  aud  a  large  quantity  of  ar- 
dent spiritiJ. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  Chile,  between  the  limits  of 

the  river  Biobio,  and  the  Archi})elago  of  Chiloe,  re- 
fu:$«:d  to  adopt  the  religion,  the  customs,  or  the  go- 
Tcnunent  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  a  war  was  main- 
tained Ibr  many  years  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
couforui  iu  these  respects  ;  that  the  Spaniards  built 
several  towns,  and  established  numerous  fortified 
posts  from  the  Biobio  to  Osomo  and  Caral  M a}  po, 
fn>ni  all  which  tliev  were  from  time  to  time  driven 

m 

by  tlie  ludiaiis,  and  were  compelled  at  length  totally 
to  abandon  the  Indian  territory,  preserving  only  the 
harbour  and  towns  of  Valdivia,  and  the  island  of 
Chiloe;  none  of  the  couutry  beyond  the  iimitij  of 
the  gutts  of  \'aldivia  was  held  by  the  Spaniaida^ 
and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  remain  masters 
iMf  the  ir  native  louiitry.  After  the  decisive  actions 
j(  Chacabuco  and  Maypu,  many  ()f  the  persecuted 


took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  wl 
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thejr  incited  to  take  arms  and  to  levy'war  on  the 
southern  provinces  of  Chile.    Benayides,  formerly  a 

corporal  in  the  Spanish  senncc,  a  ^vorthless  and  san- 
guinary renegade,  for  a  long  wliiie  maintained  this 
Indian  warfare,  assisted  by  many  old  Spaniards*  It 
required  a  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Freyre  (the  present  director  of  Chile),  to 
keep  this  roving  body  of  depredators  in  check.  Be- 
navides,  however,  after  a  complete  rout,  abandoned 
his  cause,  and  fled  towards  Piru  in  an  open  boat: 
putting  luto  a  hsiiiug-bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maypo,  he  was  recognized,  apprehended,  car- 
ried to  Santiago,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death, 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  ChUe.  When  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
captured  ValdiWa,  a  number  of  the  affrighted  Spa- 
niards took  refuge  amon^  the  Indians,  whom  they, 
in  like  manner,  incited  to  acts  of  warfare  against 
the  patriots.  These  were  joined  by  several  whom 
Benavides  had  deserted,  and  they  excited  the  Indians 
to  such  acts  of  enterprise  against  the  people  of  Val- 
divia,  that  the  safety  of  the  place  was  doubted.  At 
the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Freyre  the  government 
of  Chile  dispatched  a  military  force,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  lieauchef,  a  Frenchman,  to  which 
expedition  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Leighton,  before 
acting  as  surgeon  of  the  duectorial  guard  of  honor, 
was  appointed  chief  medical  officer.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  chastise  the  Indians  for  their 
daring  temerity,  and  to  compel  them  to  give  up  the 
Spanish  refugees,  who  continued  to  excite  them  to 
acts  of  hostility.  It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
that  the  following  circumstances  came  under  the  ob* 
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aervation  of  the  uarrator,  which  affords  the  inott 
ascitiate  and  intarailiiig  decription  ever  given  of  th« 
actual  state  of  civilisation^  habite*  and  auloms  of 

the  Auiacaniaii  Indians.  I  have  carefully  given  the 
narration  iu  the  words  of  Dr.  Leighton ;  any  at^ 
tempt  to  arraDge  the  subject  matter  would  destragr 
ihe  force,  and  muefa  of  the  importance  of  the  detaiL 
**  The  account  I  send  yon,"  says  Dr.  Leigh  ton, 
is  an  extract  from  my  diary,  which  I  have  kept 
pMty  regularly  since  my  arrival }  you, will  perceive 
that  it  Is  hastily  and  carelessly  written*  In  the  si** 
tuation  in  which  I  was  often  placed  it  could  not  he 
otherwise;  homver,  as  I  always  noted  down  the 
circumstances  as  soon  aa  possifaia  after  they  oocui^' 
red,  I  can  rely  upon  their  correctness,  and  the  detail 
wouki  lose  probably  suiue  of  its  interest  were  i  now 

to  attempt  either  to  curtail  or  to  dilate  upon  it. 
''Valdivia,  December  16,  18ft8^Three  hundred 

infantry  were  embarketl  in  canoes,  and  proceeded  up 
the  river  (of  Tres  Cruces)  towards  the  rendesvous 
appointed  on  the  Indian  frontier:  a  single  suit  of 
dude  dothing,  a  sheep  skin  to  lie  on,  a  pondm  to 
Wear  in  rainy  wt  ather,  and  to  serve  as  a  covering 
during  the  night,  a  musket  and  bayonet,  with  siicty 
rMnds  of  ball  cartridges,  completed  the  equipment 
of  each  soldier;  neither  baggage  nor  tents  were 
thought  necessary,  and,  as  for  provisions,  reliance 
Was  plaeed  cm  the  aid  of  friendly  Indiana,  or  on 
whatever  eould  be  taken  firom  the  enemy. 

"  December  17.— At  eleven  a.m.,!  embarked  with 
Colonel  BLauchef^  and,  after  four  hours'  hard  rowing, 
arrived  at  Tres  Cruces ;  this  is  a  small  fort,  digni^ 
fied  in  the  Spanish  maps  with  the  name  of  a  castle; 
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it  isi  seven  leagues  distant  from  Vaidivia,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  the  nortlieni  bank  q£  the  river  which 
pasM  that  Umni  this  fbrt  is  merely  a  quadrangu- 
lar tipace  on  the  toj)  of  an  tartlien  uiound,  enclosed 
by  rough  paiisadoes,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  : 
within  it  a  small  field-pieoe  ia  mounted  at  eacli 
angle,  and  huts  or  barracks  are  erected  for  the  shelter 
pt  about  fifty  men :  it  was  constructed  by  the  Spa- 
niarda  aa  a  check  against  the  Indians :  it  has  often 
been  found  inadequate  to  this  purpose;  even  hist  year 
the  Indians  took  it  h\  storm,  niansacred  the  garrison, 
and  burned  the  neighbouring  village.   After  resting 
hcte  an  hour,  we  pursued  our  route  on  horsebadc 
through  a  thide  fcrest,  and  at  sun^  arrived  at  San 
Jose,  distant  five  leagues  from  Tres  Cruces  :  this  was 
the  place  of  rendesivous ;  Major  Rodriguea,  with  the 
infintry.  Captain  L'Abbi,  with  his  company  of  ca« 
valry,  anil  about  sixty  Indians  from  the  vicinity,  had 
encamped  a  few  hours  before  our  arrival :  the  ap- 
pearancse  of  these  Indians  by  no  means  came  up  to 
ihe  Idea  I  had  previously  formed  of  them ;  they  ap» 
peared  exceedingly  eOcininate  and  tame;  they  are 
beh>w  the  common  stature,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
round  and  fuH-faoed,  with  small  keen  black  ejres, 
very  little  forehead,  the  hairy  scalp,  in  many  cases, 
almost  reaching  the  eye-brows  ;  flat  noses  with  wide 
■OBtrils,  iai^  mouths,  their  teeUi  white  and  regular, 
with  the  exception  of  the  superior  dentes  caninf, 
which  are  in  general  very  large  and  long ;  they  have 
no  beards,  their  bodies  are  huge,  their  limbs  very 
muscular,  their  legs  disproportkmably  short,  and  ge« 
nerally  bandy. 

The  cacique  wore  a  hat  aud  feathers ;  the  others 
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were  in  general  bare  headed;  some  bad  tiieir  long 
hiack  hair  flowing  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  while 
others  tied  It  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
but  all  had  their  head>  encircled  by  a  piece  of  ril>- 
band  or  tape,  generally  red,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  efieminacy  of  countenance  so  remarkable  among 
them.    Their  dress  is  very  simple ;  the  undergar- 
ment consists  of  a  piece  ot  woollen  cloth  tied  round 
the  middle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ancles ;  the  upper 
garment,  or  pondio,  b  likewise  woollen,  two  yards 
long,  and  a  yard  and  a  halt"  in  breadth,  with  a  slit 
in  the  middle,  suflicient  to  let  the  head  pass  through. 
Several  were  dressed  in  old  Spanish  unifonns ;  some 
had  stockings  without  feet,  but  none  wore  shoes,  nmr 
any  j^ubstitute  for  tlieiii ;  some  had  bra^s  spurs,  the 
rowels  of  whidi  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  their  heels  were  armed  with 
wooden  spurs,  sharpened  to  a  point.    Each  Indian 
carried  his  lance,  an  extremely  aukward  looking  wea- 
pon ;  the  head  is  generally  the  blade  of  a  knife,  a 
broken  bayonet,  or  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  ground 
sharp,  and  tied  to  the  end  ut  a  cane  from  eight  to 
twelve  yards  long.    I  observed  some  of  the  lance- 
heads  which  had  been  forged  and  tempered  by  the 
hand  of  the  blacksmith,  and  these  I  understand  were 
furnished  last  year  i)y  the  patriots.   The  lance  is  u&ed 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  where  the  held  of  action 
is  mountainous  or  woody :  it  is  never  thrown,  but 
when  a  charge  is  made  the  shaft  is  pressed  bard 
between  the  right  elbow  and  side,  which  serves  both 
as  a  rest  and  fulcrum :  it  is  always  poised  and  di- 
rected by  the  right  hand.   When  the  Indian  is  pur- 
sued, he  never  quits  his  lance,  but  drags  it  after  him. 
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The  caciques  had  swords,  and  all  the  Indians  had 

itiachetes,  lon^,  htiivy,  broad-bladed  knives,  wiiicli 
her ve ,  for  cutting  and  chopping ;  aiid  without  these 
thef  could  not  find  their  way  through  the  thidcets 
of  trailing  shrubs  which  cover  the  country.  Though 
very  dexterous  in  the  art  of  throwing  the  lasso,  they 
do  not  seem  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  nor  did 
I  see  any  of  the  bolas,  the  missile  weapon  which 
renders  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  so  foniiidable. 
The  horses  I  have  hitherto  seen  are  diminutive  and 
poor<«pirited  creatures.  A  few  sheep  skins,  and  a 
saddle-tree,  scooped  out  of  the  sdid  trunk  of  a  tree, 
from  which  are  a])pended  two  small  triangular 
wooden  stirrups,  which  only  admit  the  great  toe, 
compose  the  saddle  furniture,  so  that  the  hack  of 
the  poor  animal  is  always  galled,  'i'he  cacique  had 
an  old  Spanish  bridle  and  saddle,  very  gaily  studded 
over  with  silver,  and  silver  stirrups,  weighing  at 
least  ten  pounds  weight  each. 

**  December  18. — We  recommenced  our  march 
about  day-break.  Twenty  Indians  led  the  way 
about  100  yards  a-head ;  the  cavalry  followed,  and 
then  the  infantry ;  a  small  guard  brought  up  in  the 
rear  the  little  baggage  we  carried.  With  us  marched 
the  whole  body  of  Indians  in  a  most  clamorous  state 
of  confusion,  which  was  kept  up  the  whole  day  by 
the  continual  arrival  of  sniall  parties ;  we  marched 
about  seven  leagues  through  a  coimtry  well  wooded 
and  watered.  At  four  p.  m.  we  halted  at  the  site  of 
a  small  village  called  Cheske ;  it  was  biuned  down 
last  year  by  Major  Rodriguez ;  several  plants  and 
thistles  choked  up  the  lanes,  but  the  broken  down 
enclosures  and  orchards  of  apple  trees  pointed  oot 
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the  dwelling  plaees  of  a  lete  tolerably  numerous 

|)opulat  ion.  A  few  charred  posts  of  cottages  showed 
that  the  hand  of  tlie  destroyer  had  been  there.  On 
oar  approach  to  this  mined  village  my  attention  was 
suddenly  called  to  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  hideous 
yell,  and  imiiRdiately  dispersed. 

It  appeared,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  advance, 
a  solitary  Indian  had  been  seen,  who  immediately 
left  his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  thicket :  he  was 
susjiected  to  be  (uu  bicho)  a  spy,  and  the  IndianSt 
who  were  not  wanting  in  eagerness  to  do  so,  were 
encouraged  to  seaiH^h  for  him.   I  can  compare  this 
scene  to  nuthiiig  but  a  pack  of  hounds  let  loose: 
some  galloped  off  to  secure  the  passes,  others  dis- 
mounted and  beat  the  bushes  with  their  lances, 
crawling  at  times  on  their  hands  and  knees,  putting 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  even  smelling,  as  if 
they  could  discover  the  track  of  the  fugitive  by  the 
scent.   I  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  for  his  escape  ap- 
[>eaml  to  me  impossihie.    As  soon  as  the  centinels 
were  placed,  and  the  ground  cleared  for  the  encamp- 
ment, several  bullocks  were  killed,  and  in  a  moment 
a  hundred  fires  appeared.   Incommoded  by  the  heat, 
and  vivid  corruscations  whicli  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions,  I  retired  from  the  busy  scene,  and  sat  down 
under  an  apple  tree,  when  the  novelty  of  ray  situa- 
tion, tiie  glare  of  the  fires  reflected  upon  the  swarthy 
Gountenauces  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  broihng 
tiie  still  quivering  flesh  of  the  animals,  and  the  ud- 
ceasing  yells  of  the  Indians,  afforded  abundant  mat- 
ter for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

^  December  19* — The  Indian  seen  last  night  was 
hnsught  in  while  we  were  preparing  for  our  march ; 
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the  poor  fellow  wi»  mak^  to  the  watet^  his  Iftndli 

were  tieil  behiiul  him,  and  in  his  countenance  great 
terror  was  strongly  depicted.  As  soou  as  the  poor 
fellow  ooiild  be  relieved  from  hk  axtfeme  igilatkm^ 
he  stated  that  he  had  left  his  master^  Pedro  Xmk 
millo,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  road ; 
that  his  master  was  proceeding  to  Valdivia,  with  the 
intention  of  surrendering  himsdf ;  and  that»  upon 
seeing  armed  Indians  only,  he  had  coiieeived  them  to 
be  some  hostile  body  iu  march  against  his  own  tribe; 
and,  aware  that  they  would  kill  him  on  the  spot» 
without  listening  to^  or  crediting  whatever  he  might 
relate,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  This 
Pedro  Xaramillo,  I  learned,  was  the  second  son  of 
an  old  Spaniard,  who  fled  among  the  Indians*  when 
the  patriot  Ibrces  first  took  possession  of  VaUUvia  i 

the  old  man^  who  was  known  ainoiig  the  Indians  hy 
the  name  of  Calearef,  possesses  great  iniUieiice  with 
all  the  tribes ;  he  had  shown  much  hostility  against 
the  patriots,  and  accompanied  the  party  that  snr* 
privsed  Tres  Cruces  last  year,  on  which  occasion  he 
showed  so  much  determined  revenge,  that  he  kiUed, 
with  his  own  hand,  one  of  his  rdationa  who  ooMk 
manded  the  fort :  In  fact,  he  had  been  the  Instigator 
and  leader  of  every  hostile  attack  made  upon  the 
patriots  in  Valdivia :  he  has  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  two  4ays  before  the 
couimencement  of  the  campaign,  iu  attempting  to 
pass  over  to  Chiloe  with  letters  fvom  his  father: 
the  second  8on«  Pedro;*  is  persecuted  by  his  father 
for  having  displayed  an  attachment  to  the  patriot 
cause  ;  the  youngest  still  cominands  a  body  of  In* 
diafis  under  the  direction  of  his  Cither.  The 
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firightod  Indian*  after  relating  his  storf*  had  his 

clothes  restored  to  him,  and  was  sent  hack  to  his 
master,  Pedro  Xaramillo,  to  assure  him  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colonel;  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
old  man,*  at  the  same  time*  to  inform  him  that  his 
eldest  son  still  remained  a  prisoner,  and  that  his  life 
would  only  be  spared  on  condition  that  Palacios, 
another  daring  refngee»  and  his  adherents,  were  sur- 
rendered, which  the  old  man,  from  his  influenoe 
allien^  the  Indians,  could  easily  command.  During 
to-day's  luarcli,  we  passed  several  Indian  cottage ; 
they  were  very  small  and  extremely  rude  in  their 
construction,  heing  formed  merely  of  rough  posts 
stuck  side  by  side  in  the  ground,  and  thatched  wiili 
straw :  a  low  narrow  aperture  served  the  pui  pose 
of  a  door,  and  some  of  them  presented  a  hole  in  the 
top  to  let  out  the  smoke.  A  few  were  large  and 
oblong,  and  the  walls  appeared  to  be  made  of  clay, 
hut  they  were  constructed  without  any  attention  to 
regularity  or  regard  to  comfort.  The  inhabitants 
seciacd  to  have  only  recentl)  deserted  tlu  in,  as  the 
ashes  of  their  fires  were  still  hot.  I  saw  no  utensils 
of  any  description  except  a  long  trough  at  the  side 
of  each  hut,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  in  which  they  mash  the  apples  in  making  chica. 
Each  of  these  huts  had  an  enclosure  in  the  vicinity 
cultivated  with  great  care :  the  laige  white  bean  and 
maize  appeared  to  be  the  produce  chiefly  raised, 
though  I  saw  likewise  potatoes,  peas,  barley,  and 
wheat,  the  appearance  of  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  English  fanner.  About  noon  we  halted 
at  the  side  of  a  small  rivulet.  Here  several  old  In- 
dians brought  us  a  milky  looking  liquor,  in  earthen 
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pipkins*  which  I  tasted^  and  found  to  be  a  fennented 
liquor  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor:  bein^  fatigued 
and  thirsty,  I  took  a  very  hearty  draught,  and  found 
it  very  refreshing.  I  then  invited  my  companions 
to  partake  of  my  feast,  but  they  refused*  laughing 
merrily  at  me,  and  t'X])lainL*d  to  me  what  I  had 
been  drinking.  I  wa^^  tuid  that  the  liquor  was  pre- 
pared from  apples  while  very  young :  having  yet  ac- 
quired very  little  saccharine  matter  in  this  stage, 
the  old  woiiieu  chew  them,  and  spit  the  juice,  mixed 
with  Haliva»  into  an  earthen  pot»  when  it  speedily 
ferments*  and  forms  the  liquor  I  had  just  tasted.  I 
soon  ejected  all  I  had  taken,  and  tacitly  made  a  vow 
never  again  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  an  Indian.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and 
see  this  nauseous  beverage  prepared :  four  hideous 
old  women  ami  a  cliild  were  sitting  on  their  hams 
upon  the  ground,  busily  employed  in  masticating 
apples*  and  squirting  the  juice  into  a  large  earthen 
pan  which  stood  in  the  centre:  they  occasionally 
took  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  the  child  frequently 
stirred  the  liquid  with  a  small  stick  of  canelo. 

^  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Calfacura*  the  re- 
sidence of  a  powerful  cacique  of  that  name.  This 
man  had  formerly  given  hia  aid  to  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees ;  but,  having  been  severely  chastised  last  year 
by  Major  Rodriguez,  he  had  become  a  patriot  He 
waited  on  the  colonel  upon  his  arrival.  He  was  a 
very  ugly  old  man,  and  so  extremely  corpulent  that 
I  wondfived  how  he  could  possibly  walk ;  he  made 
a  long  speech  in  extenuation  of  his  former  conduc  t, 
and  concluded  by  making  a  propitiatory  ofiering  of 
five  fiit  oxen,  which  at  this  time  was  a  very  season- 
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able  supply.  Major  Rodriguez  here  pointed  out  to 
me  the  spot  where  be  had  shot  an  Indian  last  year ; 
his  account  nuide  my  Uood  run  cold.  It  seems,  tliat 
on  attackinp^  the  place,  he  could  only  surprise  a 
woman,  her  son,  and  her  daughter :  the  latter  was  a 
child.  The  tribe  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  their 
hiding-places  in  the  woods :  in  vain  did  he  menace 
the  wonuui  and  her  son  with  iiniiiediate  tkath  if 
they  did  not  discover  the  hiding-places  of  the  In- 
dians ;  nor  were  promises  of  reward  moresnccessftd ; 
till,  infuriated  by  their  obstinacy,  the  inhuman  major 
obliged  the  sou  to  kneel,  in  which  posture  he  was 
shot  in  the  presence  of  the  distracted  mother  and 
affrighted. child.  Still  the  woman  remained  obdu- 
rate, and  she  was  made  to  kneel  and  on  the 
muskets  beii^  levelkd  at  ber^  the  cliild  rashed  toward  * 
the  murderers^  begging  them  to  spare  her  mother's 
life,  and  «he  would  oenducl  them  to  the  retreat  ef 
her  father  and  brothers ;  the  mother,  enfuriated» 
started  upon  her  legs,  i^ushed  upon  her  daughter, 
whom  she  attempted  to  strangle.  The  cUM  was 
rescued  from  her  grasp,  and  dragged  to  tlie  j^pot 
toward  which  she  had  pointed  as  leading  to  the 
place  of  retreatt  while  she  upbraided  the  gUM  with 
degeneracy  and  wont  of  oourage.  £9ie  finally  ex- 
pired iu  agony  on  beiiohiing  the  massacre  of  her 
whole  family,  giving  her  last  breath  aa  curses  upon 
the  relentless  mnrderers ! 

Our  Indaan  auxiliaries  now  amounted  to  about 
200,  and  were  under  the  command  of  a  chief,  who 
bare  the  rank  of  captain  in  «ur  army^  and  the  title 
a£  oomurissary  for  the  Indians :  he  eficisicd  as  their 
magistrate  m  time  of  peace,  and  as  their  general  in 
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war.  I  observed  that  each  Indian  had  a  bag  made 
of  the  enture  aldn  oC  a  goat»  filled  with  ooane  flour : 
vUdi  I  liNiad  wm  bariey  meal :  it  if  prepared  by 
the -women,  who  roafet  the  grain,  and  grind  it  be* 
tween  two  stones.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
this  £ood»  whidi  they  mix  with  water  to  the  coin 
aieteiiee  of  thick  gruel,  and  call  it  nlpa.  Althoi^ 
the  chicha  I  took  at  noon  was  so  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection, I  ventured  to  taste  the  ulpa,  and  found  it  ao 
good  that  I  waa  determined  to  drink  nothing  cioe 
during  the  march.  To-night  we  had  a  moat  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  volcano  of  Villa  Rica,  which  ap- 
peared to  the  eaatward  about  twenty  leagues  distant. 
A  bright  redness  was  observed  at  a  oonsidsraUa 

height  above  the  crater  ;  it  appeared  neither  like  a 
reflection  nor  a  doud,  but  more  like  a  sheet  of 
liquid  fire  suspended  in  the  air»  whidi  changed 
aeitiMar  its  situation  nor  ferm.  About  every  four 
seconds  a  light  a])])eared  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
the  crater»  at  first  oi  a  dull  red*  qokkky  becoming 
bright,  and  then  agaui  dying  away  gradnally. 
When  the  li^t  from  the  crater  seemed  brightest, 
the  red  expansion  first  described  was  not  observable^ 
but  it  gradually  returned  as  tlie  light  from  the  crater 

"  December  20. — We  marched  about  five  lea^ies, 
tlie  road  lying  through  a  thick  fiirest,  and  being  very 
bad.  We  readied  a  dear  spot  of  groond  in  tte 
afternoon,  ^ere  we  pitched  our  tents  for  tiie 
night  I  was  very  much  fatigued  with  this  day's 
jonraey^fiw  we  had  passed  thiongh  a  dnU  and  dieury 
inrest,  in  wbidi  not  a  bivd  eoold  be  ssen  finr  its 
thickness.    The  narrown^  and  badnefi^  of  the  road 
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precluded  ail  opportunity  for  couversation,  and,  as 
my  whole  attention  was  required  to  prevent  my 
horse  from  stumbling,  I  was  evea  debarred  from 

meditation. 

"December  21. — We  commenced  our  march  before 
sun^rifie,  and  continued  it  with  great  peraeveraace 
during  the  day,  in  order  that  we  might  arrive  at 

Pitovquiii  before  dark  ;  the  roads  were  very  bad, 
and  in  some  parts  r^dered  impassable  by  a  sort  o£ 
creeping  shrub,  called  quilo,  which  is  of  remarkably 
quick  growth,  and  choaks  up  the  paths  in  a  few 
days.  The  very  uarrow  and  little  frequented  roads 
through  these  forests,  therefor^  are  soon  rendered 
impassable.  This  caused  us  mudi  annoyance;  the 
tro()])s  were  frequently  obliged  to  halt,  standing  up  to 
their  kuees  iu  water,  while  the  Indians  were  clearing 
the  obstructions  with  their  machetes.  Our  fiusesand 
hands  were  severely  scratched,  and  our  dodies 
torn.  We,  who  were  mounted,  received  the  greatest 
annoyance,  for  we  were  frequently  so  entangled  that 
the  horses  marched  frt>m  under  us.   About  noon 

our  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  river,  so  deep  that 
it  would  not  have  been  passable  but  for  a  ledge  of 
rocks  which  crossed  it  obliquely,  and  over  which  the 
water  ran  with  a  rapidity  that  rendered  the  fbtding 
very  dangerous.  Several  of  our  men  were  swept 
away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  were  saved 
only  by  the  activity  of  the  Indians,  who  were  all 
most  dexterous  swimmers.  A  little  before  sun  set 
we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  were  now  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  most  beautiful  landscape^  in  whidt 
we  saw  extending  before  us  a  pleasii^  view,  as  fiur 
as  the  eye  could  reach ;  it  was  covered  with  a  most 
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delightM  verdnre,  througli  whick  a  broad  river,  as 
smooth  and  traiiiipareiit  as  cryhtal,  flowed  toward  the 
sea.  To  the  eastward  the  Ckirdillera  seemed  a  black, 
stupeadous,  and  impenetrable  balwark»  forbidding  all 
farther  progress  in  that  direction.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  8iiow-K»vered  cone  of  the  volcano  of 
Villarica»  to  which  we  now  seemed  to  have  dosely 
approached.  In  this  delightful  valley  not  the  least 
vestige  of  human  habitation  was  distinguishable. 
It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when,  to  our  great  disappointmelt,  we  found 
no  one  in  readiness  to  meet  us  ;  for  we  expected  to 
have  been  joined  by  1000  friendly  Indians,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  we 
stood  greatly  in  need.  Chagrin  was  marked  in  the 
countenances  of  all  as  they  reached  the  appointed 
place  of  encampment:  oppressed  with  fatigue  and 
hunger^  they  sat  down  with  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  Ull  their  jaded  horses  on  the  morrow  for 
subsistence.  I  had  intended  this  night  to  have 
watched  tiie  appearance  of  the  volcano ;  but,  tired 
with  my  day's  jonmey,  I  was  soon  overpowered  by 
sleep,  and  insensibly  lost  in  oUivion  all  recollection 
of  the  romantic  situation  in  which  I  was  placed. 

^  Sunday,  December  — The  sun  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  height  before  I  was  released 
from  my  unconsciousness  ;  the  full  powers  of  the 
solar  rays  acting  strongly  on  my  face  awoke  me, 
when  I  found  all  our  camp  in  motion.  A  fow  In- 
dians had  arrived,  bringing  with  them  fofur  fattllodcs, 
which  were  not  long  sutlert* d  to  remain  in  existence, 
for  the  apathy  occasioned  by  yesterday's  fatigue  had 
been  replaced  by  an  unusual  activity,  and  a  most 
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maioQf  appetites  Ib  \em  iStuok  ten  wiiBBlffii  tlis 
animals  were  slaughtered,  cut  up,  and  every'  man 
had  kbatkn  already  npcrn  his  wooden  qiit  faroUiiy 
over  the  fire.   Ai  it  was  ordered  that  the  troopa 

?hoiJLd  ref^t  here  duiing  the  day,  1  went  to  rccon- 
Btiiae  the  neigfaboiirhood,  when  I  observed  at  almost 
enxy  step  the  atite  of  aome  liKlian  cottage  thai  h^ 
keen  fartrir  dortnmL   All  the  neighbonrhi|r  had 
appear^  to  have  been  in  recent  cultiviition ;  the 
^ilde.aad  pear  trees  were  in  great  abundance^  and 
there  wna  cfery  indiration  that  the  banks  of  thisdei> 
l^gLrn-l  river  had  been  lately  inhabited  by  a  iihiikt- 
OQS  coBunuiiity.    The  destruction  of  this  village  of 
PHawqam  had  been  aoeompliahed  by  a  comhinaiion  of 
Mwenl  aomwinding  tribes,  whoae  hostility  had  been 
in^ti^ied  by  the  Spaiii>h  refugees,  in  consequence  of 
the  Fitovqnin  Indians  having  espoused  the  patriot 
cane.  A  ftfw  of  this  tribe^  who  had  escqied  the  vcn- 
gtauiv  of  fire  and  sword,  were  still  hunted  through  the 
woods  bv  tlieir  enemies  Hive  wild  beasts.    We  found 
here  ahudanoe  of  potatoes  and  beans  growing  wild, 
and  the  whole  country  was  profusely  covered  with 
wild  strawberries,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour.  This 
night  I  remarked  that  the  combustion  of  the  volcano 
of  Mlhuien  wis  by  no  means  so  active  nor  so  beau- 
unilly  briUinnt  as  on  the  night  of  the  19th. 

^  December  23. — We  received  intelligence  that 
MacioB  was  widiin  afew  leagues  of  us,  and  was  ad- 
Tanciug  toward  our  cainp,  under  the  impression  that 
liyliana  alooe  Were  here  uniting  their  force,  ia  onler 
to  uivade  his  po^essions.  Colonel  Beauchef  de- 
termined to  surpriae  him,  if  possible ;  and  with  this 
iuttuiuau  he  selected  100  men  from  the  infantry^ 
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whom,  together  with  fifty  cavahy  and  all  the  Indian 
auxiliaries,  he  |ntt  under  the  command  of  n»jor 

Rodriguez,  and,  as  it  was  likely  that  some  fighting 
would  enaae,  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  them.  The 
eolonel  remained  behind  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
intending  to  the  rirer  and  proceed  to  Borroa, 
M'liich  he  supposed  was  the  liead  (quarters  of  the 
enemy.  We  accordingly  set  off^  and,  after  marching 
about  two  leagoeSy  halted  to  reftvsh  our  men.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  performed  a  sham  fight,  some- 
times charging  at  full  speed,  at  other  times  dis- 
mounting and  fighting  on  foot :  they  made  a  great 
noises  but  there  appeared  not  the  least  regularity  or 
discipline  in  their  niaaueuvres,  if  such  they  could  he 
called.  In  some  of  their  charges  they  approached 
▼ery  near  to  us,  and  the  major,  apprehensive  of 
treachery,  ordered  our  troops  to  load  their  pieces, 
and  to  stand  ])repared.  Although  there  existed  no 
grounds  for  this  apprehension^  the  precaution  in  the 
sequel  proved  fortunate  to  us.   After  a  short  con* 

sultation  it  was  detenu inrd  to  si  nd  fifty  of  the  hest 
xnouuteU  iudiaiis  to  explore  the  road  ;  this  was  done; 
the  cavalry  passed  through  a  deep  slougii,  and  die* 
appeared  in  the  woods,  and  the  infantry,  in  their 
attempt  to  follow,  soon  sunk  up  to  their  hips  in  mud ; 
at  this  moment  our  attentiou  was  excited  by  a  con- 
fused noise,  and  we  quickly  distinguished  the  voice  of 
captain  L'Abbe,  calling  upon  the  Indians  to  adv.-niir, 
—a  suiumomi  that  was  olieyed  with  the  utmost  ala- 
crity. I  was  among  the  last  who  passed  the  Barranca, 
and  found  the  troops  in  some  confusion,  pent  up  in  a 
small  area,  surroundeil  by  steep  banks  suriiiuuntA.*d 
with  lofty  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes,  from  which 
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oiil3r  two  exHs  were  to  be  fbund ;  one  hy  ike  pass, 
from  which  we  had  entered  from  the  Barranca, — 
the  other  by  a  narrow  pass  opposite  to  it,  leading  to 
the  wood  above.   The  fifty  Indians  whom  we  had 
sent  in  advance,  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  were  instantly  routed,  when,  falling  back 
on  our  cavalry,  and  these  again  retreating  upon  our 
inftntry,  we  were  all  pent  up  in  the  small  area  before 
described.    Order  was  soon  re-establisliLd  by  funn- 
ing the  infantry  into  line,  the  cavalry  drawing  up 
on  the  right  flank,  the  Indians  on  the  left.   We  now 
perceived  the  enemy  staring  down  upon  us  from 
above  ;  the  horrible  yells  that  rent  tlie  air  announced 
to  us  that  the  wood  was  filled  with  them.    In  this 
miommt  of  fearfbl  suspense,  a  courier  was  dispatched 
back  to  Pitovquin,  to  inform  the  colonel  of  our  situ- 
ation. There  were  only  two  alternatives ;  either  to  re^ 
treat  upon  our  head  quarters^  or  to  force  the  pass  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians:  the  latter  was  re- 
solved upon:  a  corporal  and  Ave  men  led  the  ad- 
vance, the  charge  being  preceded  by  a  disduoge  of 
muskets ;  for  we  could  not,  in  consequence  d  the 
thickness  of  the  wood,  see  ten  yards  before  us.  Tlie 
infantry  then  advanced  in  a  column,  and,  a£ter  the 
first  discharge  of  musquetry,  the  shouts  of  our  In* 
dian  auxiliaries,  and  the  clattering  of  the  horseBT 
hoofs,  announced  to  us  that  the  enemy  had  fled. 
For  my  part,  I  was  hurried  along  in  the  rear  guard, 
first  over  broken  lances,  and  then  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying  Indians,  who  pi  csLiitt'd  the  most 
shocking  sight  I  ever  beheld :  they  had  previously 
stripped  for  the  combat,  and  were  seen  extended  on 
|he  ground,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
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biting  the  dust,  while  the  blood  flowed  slowly  through 

the  large  gashes,  except  when  ])r()pelled  more  ])ru- 
fiisely  by  their  deep  sighs  and  lamentations.  These 
poor  wretehes  were  despatched  outright  by  our 
soldiers  as  they  passed  along,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  humanity,  but  from  one  of  savage  barbarity.  We 
soon  arrived  at  an  extensive  place,  whence  the  flying 
enemy  could  be  distinguished  in  the  distance*  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  dust:  they  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting their  escape;  for,  as  they  were  so  niucli  better 
mounted  than  our  cavalry,  the  pursuit  was  given  up. 
While  resting  on  our  arms»  we  were  agreeably  sui^ 
prised  at  the  return  of  Mr.  Arengoen,  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  who  had  accompanied  the  advance  party 
of  Indians,  and  whom  we  fancied  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  related  to  us,  that  at  first  he  rode 
boldly  iiitx)  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  thinking  it  was 
a  party  of  Indians  on  their  road  to  join  us,  and  he 
discovered  his  error  only  on  receiving  the  charge  of 
an  Indian  lance,  which  he  parried  by  firing  a  pistol 
at  the  aggressor  ;  he  then  cla])ped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rode  into  the  thicket,  whence  he  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  firing  of  the  musquetry,  which  had 
brought  him  toward  them.  Soon  after,  a  prisoner 
was  led  in,  who  had  been  stripped  oi  all  cuvxriiig 
by  the  captors ;  he  was  brought  before  the  major 
upon  a  mule.  At  first  he  attempted  to  deny  having 
borne  arms  against  them ;  but  when  proof  was 
offered  to  the  contrary,  not  a  word  else  could  be 
extracted  firom  iiim :  he  was  again  delivered  over  to 
the  Indians,  who  led  him  a  few  paces  off*,  and  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  put  him  to  death.  Little  did 
I  expect  such  barbarity  would  have  been  permitted 
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before  durialisil  aoldiera»  bat  I  Wm  gteatly  abocked 

to  witness  such  inhumanity.  A  eadque  first  etnick 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  6abre»  after  which  lie 
WBB  dispatched  with  Npeated  stafaa  from  lanees  and 
•words.   This  vMm  displayed  stnmgly  that  paMive 

courage  frequently  noticed  among  barbarimis  :  uu 
fimiing  all  resistance  vaiiiy  and  all  escape  hopekss^ 
ihou^  his  first  wounds  ware  not  inovtal»  he  neitlier 
uttered  a  cry  nor  a  groan,  but  setting  his  teeth  baid 
together,  and  repressing  his  breathing,  he  suliered 

mnatienoe  idl  his  tmin^  until  finaliv  disnatehed  hw 
fajfl  fflroekras  murderers.  Our  officers  and  seldkn 
looked  on  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  iiay,  with  a 
secret  pleasure,  as  if  they  ^ere  accustomed  to  similar 
sights,  i  observed  that  every  Indian  stuck  his 
lance  into  the  body  of  the  victim ;  and  I  was  toM 
that  it  was  considered  among  them  disgraceful  to  re- 
turn home  from  a  warlike  expedition  witfaoat  haviag 
Imbroed  tfaeur  lanoes  in  the  blood  of  an  enemy.  I 
found  too  that  it  was  an  invariable  custom  aniooi: 
the  Indians  to  put  their  prisoners  to  immediate 
death  ;—CBdqneB  are  alwaya  eacof}>ted  from  this 
rvle,  they  are  ransomed ;  so^  likewise,  are  old  men, 
for  whom,  on  occasions,  they  show  great  rej>pect. 
At  sun«6et  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  aamaUiiver* 
at  some  distance  beyond  wldch,  upon  the  opfiosiis 
bank,  the  enemy  also  rested.  We  here  disco vt^red  a 
wounded  Indian,  who  was  instantly  put  to  de^th. 
Our  loss  to-day  was  foand  to  be  one  Indian  kiUsd» 
and  a  cavalry  soldier  wounded;  the  loss  of  the  enmy 
was  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  killed.  We  passed 
the  night  under  continual  apprehension,  for  the 
enemy^  camp  appeared  in  great  baatls  and  confiaaioB; 
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the  clamor  they  kept  up  oould  be  distitictly  heard.  I 
eoold  Bleep  bat  little,  for  my  {magination  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  cruel  scenes  I  had  witiiessed  iluring  the 
day,  and  I  dejarecated  my  lot  a  thousand  times  in 
haTing  been  associated  with  sadi  inhuman  mon- 
sters. 

*•  December  24>. — This  morning,  at  day-break^ 
three  prisoners  were  brought  in  naked,  and  instantly 
put  to  death.   About  eight,  a.m^  the  colonel  joined 
us  with  the  remaining  force.    He  would  have  come 
up  last  night,  but  the  Indian  guides  could  be 
persuaded  neither  by  promises  nor  threats  to  pass 
the  field  of  battle  after  dusk ;  the  moment  they  saw 
dead  bodies  strewed  ujion  the  ground  they  refused 
to  proceed.     We  now  advanced,  without  loss  of 
time,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  they  had  the  start 
of  us,  and  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them.   Our  route 
was  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  formerly  men- 
tioned.   The  country  was  uniformly  level,  and  we 
passed  several  large  enclosures  of  beans  and  peas, 
well  cultivated :  in  one  of  these  a  woman  and  child 
were  8ur])rised,  who,  terrified  by  threats,  conducted 
us  to  the  family,  consisting  of  an  old  Indian,  his  son, 
three  young  women,  and  five  children,  two  of  which 
were  at  the  breast.    Two  of  the  women  were  young, 
and  really  handsome,  one  in  particular,  who  had 
blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  The 
men  were  given  in  charge  of  ihe  guard ;  the  women 
and  children  were  seized  by  the  Indians  with  an 
avidity  which  showed  how  greatly  tiiey  valued  their 
prise.   The  women  did  not  appear  much  concerned 
by  the  change  of  masters,  but,  mounting  behind  their 
new  paramours,  rode  oH'  with  apparent  indifference, 
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and  entered  at  once  into  familiar  converi-atioTi  with 
Uiem.     They  did  not  seem  much  more  alfrrtfd 
«|  hdBg  sepflraled  firom  their  chUdraiy  far^MbM^ 
fhfijr  dwd  E  f&w  teBTBf  thcjr  neither  cmhivosd  bv 
Idssed  them.     About  five,  p.  ni.,  we  encaiiiptrd  in  a 
hvge  hem  field,  which  being  near  harvest  time,  affocd- 
ed  a  good  supply  fior  our  tnN^  TTus  spot  appeared 
the  most  charming  I  had  ever  beheld,  presenting 
mch  a  ridi  a^ssembiage  of  wood  and  water,  such  a 
henUful  Tariety  of  hill  and  dale^  aa  can  hardly  be 
emeded  in  hnaginatioiL    It  accined  that  the  eneny 
had  crossed  the  river  here  ;  but,  as  it  was  inipus-ihle 
to  totd  the  stream,  and  as  they  had  conveyed  all 
the  canoes  to  the  opposite  side,  all  farther  attempt 
at  pmrsning  them  was  leodered  hopdess.    I  wafted 
towards  the  giiard,  with  the  view  of  con  versing 
with  the  prisoners,  but  I  was  shocked  to  find  tkey 
Jiad  been  bayonettod  on  the  road  by  our  own 
tr\-K)ps,  by  order  of  the  officer  who  Lad  thcni  in 
charge :  the  old  man  was  killed  outright,  the  young 
one  escaped  with  three  bayonet  wonnda  in  his  bod|y. 
This  was  the  first  time  our  own  soldiers  had  been 
directlv  coiicenied  in  the  deliberate  murder  of  their 
prisoners ;  but  they  are,  I  find,  altogether  as  bar- 
bacona  and  as  unfeeling  as  thoae  who  bear  the 
name  of  savage  Indians.    At  night  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  number  of  hres,  and  to  ascertain 
the  canae  I  walked  towards  them,  when  I  fonnd 
cadi  soldier  with  a  large  earthen  pot,  bmling 
beans    and  peas,    several  being  already  drunk  : 
astonished  at  the  fiict,  I  was  desirous  to  know 
whence  they  had  procored  the  utensils,  and  the  In- 
toxicating spirit;  but  my  surprise  ceased  on  learning 
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that  uear  our  encampment  there  was  a  burial  place 
of  the  Indians,  with  whcon  it  is  cnstoouiiy  to  inter 
with  each  deceased  all  his  household  utensils,  a  bag 

of  toasted  flour,  aud  a  large  jai-  of  cliica,  Avhich 
keeps  a  long  time,  as  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  closely 
sealed.  Here  the  fellows  had  parocoied  abundant 
cooking  utensils,  and  plenty  of  dder,  with  which 
they  had  become  intoxicated.  I  i)aid  a  visit  to 
these  cemetries,  and  found  the  bodies  deposited  in 
small  canoesy  generally  placed  in  a  cave  dug  in  the 
side  of  a  declivity.  According  to  their  snperstitiouB 
notions,  tliey  go  by  water  to  the  suu,  so  that  their 
canoes  are  made  carefully  water-tight.  In  the  pre-i 
paration  of  ^the  flour  and  chica  great  care  is  also 
taken,  as  it  is  supposed  to  last  him  during  the 
voyage.  The  canoe  of  a  man  is  generally  made  by 
the  deceased  himself,  so  that  while  he  lives  in  this 

I* 

world  it  serves  him  in  his  hut  for  a  chest.  Our. 

people  seemed  to  be  dispirited  at  the  little  prospect 
of  subduing  the  iudians,  or  of  apprehending  Pa- 
lados  or  his  adherents. 

^December  25. — Early  this  morning  the  cavalry 
was  sent  abroad  to  forage.  At  eleven,  a.  m.  Cal- 
caref  (the  old  Spaniard,  father  of  Pedro  Xaramiilay 
before-mentioned)  was  brought  in  by  the  Indians. 
They  found  him  on  foot,  and  alone.  He  appeared 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  bale  and  stout,  with  large 
features,  which,  though  rather  heavy,  bespoke  in- 
telligence and  shrewdness.  He  informed  us  that 
the  enemy  we  attacked  on  the  twenty-third  consisted 
of  about  250  Indians,  with  w  liom  were  Palacios  and 
his  adherents ;  they  were  marching  to  give  malon, 
(an  Indian  term  for  surprise,  robbery,  and  murder) 
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to  Hbe  Indians  of  Pitovqnlii,  and  that,  when  tfaejr 

met  our  advanced  gaard,  they  dismounted  to  attack 
them,  little  suspecting  the  proximity  of  our  tro<^)p6. 
The  Indians  had  in  consequenoe  dispersed,  and  be, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  was  endeavonring  Co 
reach  his  home,  when  he  was  surprised  ami  Uiken 
hy  our  Indians.    He  stated,  that  Palacios  and  his 
fiuntly  were  near  his  home,  and  he  offered  himadf 
as  a  guide  to  discover  Uie  place  of  his  retreat. 
Capt.  Tupper  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  the 
oid  man,  taking  a  strong  party  with  him.  About 
five,  p.  m.  three  young  women,  two  of  them  Hie 
daughters  of  Calcaref,  were  brought  in  ;  another 
party  of  cavalry  likewise  surprised  two. Indians  and 
a  Spanish  boy;  but  Palados,  who  happened  aft  that 
time  to  be  in  their  company,  had  effected  his  escape: 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  camp,  but  the  poor  Indians, 
as  ttsual^  were  murdered.    Several  milch  cows,  with 
their  calves,  were  brought  in :  the  pocnr  old  man 
shed  tears  when  he  saw  them,  as  he  said  his  family 
maiuly  depended  upon  them  for  support. 

December  26.— Capt  L'Abbd  received  orders 
to  proceed  toward  PucaDan  with  the  cavalry,  about 
four  hours'  mai  ch  lurther  on,  where  it  was  sup|>osed 
Palados  had  taken  refuge.  About  two^  p.  m.  Capt. 
Tapper  and  his  party  arrived,  having  spent  the  pre^ 
ceding  night  in  the  woods.  This  party  brou^^ht  in  the 
youngest  sou  of  Calcaref  on  a  litter :  he  appeared  to 
be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  affected 
with  paralysis  the  lower  extremities  for  some 
months,  and  still  continued  helpless ;  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  toward  him  by  his  father  and 
sisters  was  truly  affecting,  offering  a  Mfigwlir  con* 
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trast  to  the  caUensnesB  and  want  of  feeling  which  I 

had  witnessed  iu  all  others.  At  four,  p.  m.  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  retrograde  towards  Pi- 
toTqiiin*  While  preparing  to  set  out,  I  overiieard 
some  of  our  superior  officers  abusing  the  eommander 
of  the  division  that  brought  in  Calcarers  youngest 
aoot  for  not  having  bayonetted  hiio*  in  the  woodsy 
and  an  order  was  given  to  the  officer  of  the  guard 
to  dispatch  him  durii^^  that  afternoon's  march. 
Shoiked  at  this  monstrous  inhumanity,  I  deter- 
mined to  use  every  stratagem  to  save  him,  I  there^ 
fore  secretly  acquainted  the  young  women  of  the 
danger^that  menaced  their  brother^s  life,  and  strongly 
enjoined  them  not  to  leave  him  for  a  moment ;  pre* 
Burning  that  the  barbarians,  savage  as  they  were^ 
would  not  have  the  hearts  of  steel  to  murder  him 
in  presence  of  the  women.  During  the  marcb,  one 
oi  our  chief  officers  sent  to  see  if  his  orders  had 
been  ezecuted,  and,  if  not»  to  endeavour  to  with* 
draw  the  women.  I  absented  myself  in  order  to 
see  the  girls,  when  I  again  cautionLd  them  more 
forcibly,  and  formed  an  excuse  for  them  to  the 
commander.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  my  atra^ 
tagem  succeed  so  far,  that  all  arrived  safely  at  the 
place  of  eiicaiupment. 

« December  27.— We  continued  our  march  lei«' 
surely  towards  Fitovquin:  the  ground  all  the  way 
was  covered  with  most  detidous  strawberries.  We 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  in  the 
action  of  the  2ddf  entirely  consumed  by  ctmdm 
and  other  birds  of  prey :  the  bonea  only  remained 
to  point  out  the  place  where  they  had  been  slaugh* 
tered.    We  reached  Pitovquin,  and  encamped  near 
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die  ^fn*^  spot  on  which  we  had  rested  on  the  2  J  st. 
Dario^  die  day  our  sick  prisoner  was  sedulously 
watched  by  his  sisters,  so  that  no  opportunity  whs 
afforded  for  the  execution  of  the  intentions  oi  the 
cmmnander. 

^Deeemb^  SIS. — Several  cadques  visited  us  ta^ 

day,  and  brought  in  some  oxen  as  presents.  Capt, 
L'Abbe  joined  us  again  from  his  exciir&ion  in  quest 
of  F^dados:  he  brought  with  him  forty-five  bul- 
locks, tifteeu  c  alves,  and  other  stock.  He  described 
the  country  he  had  visited  as  much  richer,  and 
mudi  better  cultivated,  than  any  we  had  hitherto 
passed  through.  The  terrified  Indians  fled^  on  all 
sides,  leavinsf  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
destroyers;  mercy  !  alas  !  they  had  none:  the  poor 
Indian  was  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  mur- 
dered wherever  he  could  be  caught.  One  solitary 
Indian  was  suffered  to  escape,  in  order  that  he 
might  convey  to  his  countrymen  the  cause  of  the 
exterminating  war  carried  on  against  them — the 
crime  of  supporting  Palacios  and  iiis  adlierents. 
The  younger  Calcaref  appeared  to  have  benefitted 
fay  his  journey,  and,  with  the  view  of  pladng  him 
in  safety,  I  reported  to  the  colonel  his  improving 
state,  with  an  assurance  tliat  under  proper  manage- 
ment his  liealth  might  easily  be  re-established,  and 
proposed  that  he  mi^t  be  sent  to  Valdivia  with  his 
sisters.  I  was  rejoiced  to  observe  the  proposal  was 
acceded  to,  and  I  remained  happy  in  the  idea  of 
having  been  instnmiental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  suffer- 
ing fldlow-creature.  Our  object  is  now  to  cross  the 
river,*  and  penetrate  into  Burrea,  a  country  inha- 

«  Tdlen  ? 
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bited  by  a  warlike  race  of  lodiangt  whose  featnies 
and  complexioiis  we  were  told  axe  Mke  those  of 

the  northern  Europeans.  This  was  the  race  which 
maintained  so  furious  a  war  against  the  Spaniards 
m  former  times,  who  destroyed  the  cities  of  Im- 
perial and  Villarica,  murdered  all  the  male  inhahl- 
tants,  and  carried  off  the  women.  I  have  aheady 
met  with  several  Indians  who  answer  this  desorip- 
tion:  their  features  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Europeans*  and  they  have  a  much  fiiirer  com- 
plexion than  other  tribes,  by  whom  they  are  called 
Uingues^  the  name  they  also  apply  to  Europeans. 
I  questioned  some  of  these  Uingues  as  to  any  tra- 
ditional genealogy  which  might  throw  some  light 
upon  their  origin,  hut  I  could  gain  no  information 
whatever.  This  evening  part  of  our  grenadier 
company  passed  the  river,  preparatory  to  our  move^ 
ment 

December  29. — A  very  heavy  rain  fell  during 
the  night,  and  the  weather  still  continued  cloudy. 
Our  troops  were  ferried  over  slowly,  and  we  made 
but  small  progress,  having  passed  only  sixty  men 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  river  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  broad,  and  we  had  only  a  sin^ 
canoe,  whidi  with  diflkulty  contained  six  soldiers, 
with  their  accoutrements.  On  pushing  off  from 
the  bank,  the  canoe  was  carried  down  the  river  with 
great  rapidi^,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
four  lusty  Indians,  who,  with  the  utmost  efforts  with 
their  paddles  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  current, 
could  not  prevent  their  being  carried  a  mile  below 
the  place  they  started  from.  Much  time  was,  there- 
fore, lost  in  drawing  the  vessel  up,  against  so  rapid 
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a  current;  which  was  managed  by  the  force  of 
horsest  towing  along  the  bank.    Several  Indian 
women  visited  oar  eamp  to-day,  bringing  atrair- 
berries,  pears,  and  penones  for  sale.    They  cared 
not  for  money,  barter  was  preferred,  and  salt  espe* 
daily  was  in  great  request.  These  women  were  all 
extremely  dirty,  and  seemed  affected  with  itdi: 
their  dress  wasi  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  mem 
only  instead  of  a  poncho  they  wore  a  piece  of 
woollen  doth  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
passing  over  the  left  arm-pit,  exposed  that  shoulder 
and  part  of  the  breast  on  that  side.    Their  mode  of 
dressing  their  heads  gave  them  a  very  hidicniiis 
appearance^  Ibr  their  hair,  which  is  very  long,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  being  tifirhUy 
bound  tt>und,  and  covered  with  a  tape,  and,  after 
endreling  the  bead  different  ways,  had  the  end 
brought  round  and  laid  over  each  ear,  so  that  every 
woman  appeared  armed  with  a  pair  of  horns,  some 
bring  blue,  others  red,  and  some  party-eoloDred,  m> 
eofding  to  the  hue  of  the  tape  by  which  the  hair 
was  bound.    The  fruit  called  pefiones  are  of  the 
size,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  o£  A\mt^^,  but 
more  curved  and  tapering ;  they  are  eovend  wilii 
a  ligneous  shell,  liice  that  of  the  chesnut,  which 
fruit  tliey  much  resemble  in  taste,  especially  when 
boiled  or  roasted.    They  are  found  only  in  the 
Cordillera  of  this,  and  more  southern  latitudes,  and 
are  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  pine,  which  is  said  to 
grow  to  a  great  height**     The  pehuenches,  a  wa»> 
dering  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  CotdiUefa, 

*  PenoB  h  the  fruit  of  the  i«Biv  duhaa^ 
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who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  use  the  penones  as  a  substitute  for  bread 
and  potatoes :  they  indeed  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
delicate  article  of  diet.  It  rained  during  the  whole 
day,  and  every  one  of  us  was  wetted  to  the  skin. 

December  S0«— The  weather  still  continued  very 
unfavourable :  with'  great  trouble,  but  witliout  any 
Berious  accident,  all  our  troops  crossed  the  river. 

December  31. — It  rained  in  torrents  during  the 
w;hole  of  last  night  The  spot  in  which  we  had 
been  encamped  was  a  mere  sand-bank,  having  no 
vegetation  upon  it,  excepting  a  few  stunted  shrubs; 
so  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  shelter:  in  this 
situation  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  the  Indiana ! 
the  ludiaiLs  !  We  speedily  formed,  but  it  luckily 
happened  to  be  a  false  alarm,  for  had  it  been  tru^ 
we  should  have  been  in  an  awkward  situation,  as 
not  one  musket  in  ten  would  have  been  useful. 
About  Doon  tlie  weather  somewhat  cleared  up,  and 
having  inarched  about  half  a  league  we  encamped 
on  a  small  plain,  sheltered  by  a  number  of  tall  trees. 
Several  caciques  with  their  attendants,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  about  150,  paid  us  a  visit  of  homage  and 
friendship :  thqr  gdloped  round  us  several  times 
at  full  speed,  flourishing  their  swords,  makiiig 
a  great  halloing  noise,  at  the  same  time  clapping 
their  hands  to  their  mouths  frequently,  so  as  to 
increase  the  yelling  noise:  th^  finally  baited  in 
front  of  the'  troops,  whkli  were  drawn  out  in  a 
line,  to  make  as  great  a  display  of  force  as  possible : 
they  enquired  if  our  arms  had  not  been  injured  by 
the  rain,  and  on  the  grenadier  oomirany  diaduurging 
their  pieces,  man  by  man,  they  set  up  another  hi- 
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deous  cry  of  joy.  The  drums  and  fifes  now  struck 
up  some  lively  airst  wlud^  iacited  them  to  caper 
about  with  the  moat  axtnmgant  antk^p  oa  wUch 
oecaaioA  tfa«y  displayed  the  most  hidkroua  apiiear- 
ance :  they  had  called  to  their  aid  every  piece  of 
hnery  they  could  muster — tattered  Spanish  uoi- 
fimna,  focaging  capa^  cocked  hats,  morricma^fieadieiBy 
old  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.,  were  displayed  in  the 
most  ridiculous  jnamier ;  it  was  impossible  to  xesial 
.  Tiokiil  laughter  on  witnesaiiig  so  extnocdiiuay  mm 
fihibitkMi. 

•*  January  1,  1828. — The  day  broke  with  fine  wea. 
ther»  aad»  after  a  hasty  survey  of  our  arms,  we  com* 
Bienoed  our  march.  In  the  course  of  two  hom, 
after  ascending  a  steep  acddvity,  we  reached  an  ex* 
tensive  plain,  as  level  as  a  bowling  green.  Urn 
about  2/00  Indians  awaited  us.  The  troops  mmt 
ordnrad  to  halt,  when  the  Indiana  mpprornddrng  oaas- 
lueuced  a  long  harangue:  they  made  several  pre- 
posterous demands,  more  in  quest  of  gratification  of 
priwte  levenge  than  in  liirthenmea  m£  the  ol^ecl  ef 
the  campaign,  proposals  whidi  o£  cooiaa  were  zeso- 
lutely  rejected  by  the  coloneL  The  Indians,  appa- 
rently surprised  and  irritated  at  the  little  fe^ect 
paid  to  their  oounael,  began  to  make  use  of  teeat* 
eniog  language  and  menacing  g^tures :  tlie  troops 
were  immediately  fonned  into  a  hollow  square,  and 
affiufs  aeemed  to  be  amvng  at  extKendtka :  thal»» 
dians,  however,  peredving  the  dstermiiMil  eendMl 
of  the  colonel,  finally  submitted  the  direction  of  all 
nii*»^"a  to  his  arrangement*  At  nocm  we  rwM^itd 
the  tenuation  ef  the  phd%  andhal>pd  to  dk^  m 
uu  orchard.    Hereabouts  the  vestiges  of  recent  de> 
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vattation  were  visible ;  in  all  directioDfl  were  seen 
burned  cottages,  hroken  down  fencee,  human  bones 
were  aleo  lying  scattered  abont,  signs  of  derastating 
warfare.    We  had  now  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  enemy's  country,  and  ])roposed,  this  night,  to 
attempt  tiie  storming  of  their  fastnesses.  During 
the  afternoon  our  road  was  through  a  wood,  and 
we  found  our  progress  impeded  at  every  few  hundred 
yards  distance  by  barricadoee  formed  by  large  trees 
ftlled  and  laid  across  the  road«   About  sun-set  we 
surprised  two  women  and  two  children  employed  in 
gathering  strawberries;  they  assured  us  we  were 
dose  upon  the  enemy,  and  our  Indians  be^ed  the 
colonel  that  he  would  await  till  next  morning.  It 
turned  out,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  we  were  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance^  and  we  still  continued  our 
march.   The  Indians,  however,  ^  advanced  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  so  that  we  were  anticipating 
we  should  come  upon  the  enemy  at  every  turning  of 
the  road.   About  nine  in  the  evening  we  halted,  al 
tiie  yery  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Indians ;  no  fires, 
however,  were  permitted,  and  every  body  was  on  the 
alert :  we  fimcied  we  could  hear  the  baricing  of  dogs 
and  the  crowing  of  cods  at  no  great  distimoew  At 
twelve  o*clo^  the  moon  rose,  we  again  proceeded, 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  another  deserted 
▼iUagef  from  which  the  enemy,  as  we  learned,  had 
Mtreated  to  a  fastness  about  a  league  and  a  half 
distant :  accordingly  we  halted  here. 

January  2. — We  commenced  our  march  at  day 
hveak^  and,  after  proceeding  about  a  league,  we  found 
mir selves  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  cavalry 
and  baggage  behind  us,  on  account  of  the  obstacles 
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presented  to  our  progress  bv  the  iiuiiieroiis  barrica- 
does»  ditches*  and  ravines,  which  stood  in  our  way. 
By  sometimes  waUdng,  by  creeping  on  our  hands 
and  knees  at  other  times,  we  discovered,  in.  about 
half  an  hour,  the  huts  of  tlie  still  unsuspecting  In- 
dians. We  800n»  however,  heard  the  alarm  resound- 
ing through  the  village^  which^  succeeded  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  women,  announced  the  terror  of  the 
people ;  a  rush  was  made  by  our  troops,  but  too  late 
to  gain  achnittance,  as  their  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  mala],  which  is  the  Indian  name  for 
their  strung  hold,  or  fortified  retreat,  made  use  of 
only  in  time  of  danger.    A .  malal  is  possessed  by 
every  tribe,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  finmed  on 
an  eminence,  the  access  to  which  was  stopped  by  pa- 
lisadoes  eight  or  nine  Icct  high :  this  crossed  the 
road  up  the  ascent  of  a  hill ;  they  were  planted  close 
together,  with  notches  cut  on  each  side  for  musquetry: 
in  the  front  of  it  was  a  deep  ditch,  and  on  eadi  sideof 
the  ( iiiinence  was  a  steep  precipice  which  cut  oiV  all 
approach.    The  Indians  and  Spanish  refugees  were 
seen  behind  the  ^disadoes,  and  appeared  determined 
to  make  a  stand :  orders  were  accordingly  given  far 
the  grenadier  company  to  advance,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  await  the  attack,  for  after  discharging  their 
few. muskets  at  random,  they  fled:  our  troops  lost 
some  tune  in  climbing  over  the  palisadoes;  and,  after 
an  hour's  fruitless  chace,  we  halted,  all  being  very 
much  ezliausted.    Small  parties  were  sent  out  to 
scour  the  wood,  and,  after  a  little  rest,  we  began  to 
retrace  oiur  steps.   We  here  discovered  tliat  one  man 
was  wounded,  having  received  one  of  the  random 
shots  fired  by  the  enemy  at  the  malal.   We  carried 
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away  with  us  several  women  and  children  prisoners, 
about  300  Bheep^  several  horses,  bullocks,  pigs,  6ct* 
Licence  was  given  to  every  soldier  to  kill  and  destroy 
whatever  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and,  aecordinglv, 
on  our  return  to  the  spot  where  we  left  our  cavalry, 
the  cottages,  material,  and  implements  of  every 
kind  were  set  fire  tu,  all  the  plantations  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  most  wanton  mischief  committed 
wherever  an  opportunity  offered.    Small  parties 
were  kept  on  the  alert  all  day,  some  going,  some 
returning,  bringing  with  them  women,  children, 
oxen,  sheep,  &c. ;  many  Indians  were  massacred  in 
the  woods.   Our  camp  was  now  crowded  with  cat* 
tie,  and  appeared  like  a  large  fair :  serious  quarrelis 
now  befifaii  to  arise  about  the  division  of  the  spoil; 
the  .great  contention  was  for  the  women  and  chii* 
dren ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  issue  an  order, 
that  all  prisoners  and  spoil  should  be  given  in  charge  - 
of  the  guard.     Two   male  j)risoners,  who  were 
brought  in  to-day,  were  not  put  to  death,  as  they 
were  claimed  as  relatives  by  some  of  our  auxiliaries. 
Two  women  and  their  children  were  liberated,  and 
instruc  ted  to  inform  their  cacique,  tliat  if  he  would 
come  to  the  camp,  suspension  of  hostilities  towards 
him  should  take  place ;  his  person,  and  that  of  his 
attendants,  should  be  safe,  and  lie  wijuld  allowed 
to  depart  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  accommodated. 

«  January  3. — ^We  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion last  night  by  a  false  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
t»cigcant  on  guard  firing  on  some  of  uur  straggling 
Indians,  whom  he  mistook  for  enemies ;  the  example 
was  followed  along  the  whole  line,  and  it  required 
some  tune  to  restore  order.   About  noon  the  cacique 
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Miiian,  confiding  on  the  promises  of  the  colonel,  came 
to  the  camp ;  he  seemed  a  ray  lespectaUe  iiiiddl»- 
aged  mail,  and  willingly  aeeeded  to  all  the  propoai- 
tious  made  to  him.  After  pronusing  to  return  cm 
the  morrow,  he  was  dismissed. 

^  January  4i.~The  cacique  Millan  returned  earij 
this  morning,  bringing  with  him  several  old  men, 
caciques,  and  Indiana  of  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district;  every  one  of  whom*  in  his  turn,  made 
a  complimentary  speech  to  the  coloneL  Upon  thk 
occasiuii  age  seamed  to  claim  precedence  with  them ; 
for  although  there  were  several  caciques  of  conside- 
rable rank  among  tfaein»  the  older  men  always  Bpokt 
first:  their  orations  were  very  long;  they  never 
pause  nor  seem  to  want  words ;  they  make  use  of 
no  gesture,  gesticulation,  nor  emphasis.  Our  aux- 
iliary Indians,  between  whom  and  our  viaitovs  a 

deadly  enmity  exists,  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  accommodation.  They  even  solicited  permis- 
sion of  the  colonel  to  be  allowed  to  massacre  Millan 
and  his  firiends ;  this  being  refused,  th^  begged  hard 
to  be  suffered  to  immolate  one  of  them  to  the  manes 
of  one  of  their  friends,  whom  Millan  and  his  allies 
had  treacherously  allured  into  their  power,  under 
pretence  of  negociation.  Notwithstanding  a  posi- 
tive refusal,  and  a  menace  of  the  most  summary  ven- 
geance should  any  such  attempt  be  mad^  one  of  the 
caciques  who  accompanied  Millan  was  treadierously 
stabbed  in  tlie  evening :  the  strictest  scrutiny  was 
made,  in  order  to  discover  the  perpetrator,  but  in 
vain.   The  act  was,  however,  highly  applauded  bj 

the  wliole  Indian  encampment. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  remain* 
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dfir  of  the  campa!^ ;  a  treaty  was  entered  into  widi 

all  the  hostile  Indians,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
Valdivia,  where  we  arrived  on  the  13th.  The  In- 
dians sttpniated  to  give  np  Palados  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  to  remain  at  peace  with  their  patriot 
neighliours,  aU  which  terms  have  been  religiously 
observed." 
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Papers  relating  to  the  Hevolutious  in  Chile  lu  the  Mouths 

of  July  and  October,  1826. 

No.  I. 

BXPOSITION  MADE  BY  A  MAJOHITY  OF  THB  CHILIAN  CON- 
GRBSS  OF  TU£  CAUSMS  THAT  INDUCED  ITS  DIS80L0« 
TIOH. 

The  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  re^ 
•ponsihility  of  the  high  treat  of  representing  the  rights  of 

the  people,  oblige  the  undersigned  to  publish  their  reasons 
for  the  communicatiou  made  to  tiie  executive  ou  the  loth 
inst. 

We  make  this  representation,  for  the  benetit  of  those 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  did  not  witness  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  on  the  nights  of  the  12th,  13th|  Hth,  and  15th. 

This  capital,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  those  occiu- 
nnoes,  woold  excuse  us  the  labour.  It  was  as  sensible  as 
ourBdves*  of  the  necessity  of  arresting  a  disorder,  which 
threatened  the  utmost  excesses.  Our  interference  ope- 
rating with  its  wishes,  restored  tranquillity  to  the  place, 
and  dispelled  from  the  imai^ination  of  the  citizens,  the 
fri^jhtful  image  of  a  revulution  which  had  already  broke 
forth.  Armed  citizens  at  the  bar  of  congress,  shouting 
tumultiiottsiy,  others  outside,  invoking  the  omnipotence 
of  the  people,  and  clamours  within  the  hall,  for  the  expuU^ 
aion  of  a  member  who  had  addressed  the  citizens  in  a- 
manner  unpleasant  to  them,  were  circumstances,  consi- 
dered by  men  enlightened  by  experience  or  history,  as  tiie 
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fiaah  preceding  the  In^lt,  or  rather  as  anaiciiy  fully  e:khi- 
bitad*  Hieie  were  only  wantmg  tribmies  of  the  people 
dwindin(^  their  Tictims,  and  tint  the  mlioMl  kpitem 
•luniM  Ibid  them  gnlty  of  ciune. 

like  wnctnary  of  law  betng  pro&nedy  end  the  Mifcaty 
of  tiie  people  beng  violated  in  the  pefaons  of  Hbeir  vqpte- 
lentatiYeB,  many  of  die  eobecnbing  deputies  rcqgeeted  of 
Uie  president  a  full  and  extraordinajy'  meedn^  of  the 
hoQBe,  to  consider  upon  the  suspen-inn  of  it-  sessioas. 

The  incidents  of  previoiui  nights  made  precautiom  al^ 
■ohitely  neceesuj*  The  hoase»  from  this  considerstkxw 
neolved  to  meet  in  secret  session ;  but  its  deliberatioDs 
vofo  Istefnipled  by  a  body  of  people  who  duonged  to  Iht 
door  of  (he  oongwee»  with  threats  nd  YoeiiBniioni. 

Tlie  house  adjonriMd  tOllO  oVlock  of  the  next  osonia^ 
and  directed  the  principal  doors  to  be  kept  closed,  that 
the  hall  might  not  be  occupied  by  aaticipation.  The  dis- 
order without  was  less  alarrainji  durinir  the  session,  but 
the  like  spirit  seemed  to  have  psfietrated  the  haU  iteeill 

We  may  be  peimitted,  in  honour  of  the  oomtryy  to  ftm 
aUently  the  occomnoes  iriuch  took  place  within  the  honn 
on  that  day.  Th^  were  sndiy  that  the  iuidcnngiie4 
abandoning  all  hope  of  a  ceatrsl  assembly,  dedared  their 
absolute  separation,  and  retired  to  communicate  it  to  ihtu 
constituents,  and  re&olvecl  unanimously  to  notify  the  exe- 
cutive, recommeodiDg  to  hun  the  public  peace,  so  greatly 
disturbed. 

Our  object  in  thb  sheit  exposition,  ia  to  prereutthe 
astonishment  of  those  who,  wkhoat  a  knowledge  of  tke 
fteta,  have  been  appniedof  adiaaolnlion  of  theConpaaa> 
We  believe  that  hononrable  men  will  appreciate  oat  mo* 

tiveSi  and  approve  a  beneficial  resolution. 

Our  regret  is  sincere,  that  the  legislature  has  left  the 
republic  unprovided  with  impoitant  laws.  We  are,  how- 
ever, consoled  with  the  reflection  that  the  goyemment 
wtU  speedify  restore  the  repreaeatatioQ,  and  that  the  pe^ 
pie  will  be  coavincedy  notwichatending  the  onfoitaoste 
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Mohi  of  femer  congreisei,  tliat  llief  m  the  oidj  aonroe 

of  felicity  to  the  republic. 
Santiago,  May  16,  1826. — Signed  by  nineteen  deputies. 


No.  IL 

GONTOCATOBIA. 

Desiring  to  consult  the  uniTersal  wishes  of  the  people 

of  Chile,  80  ardently  manifested  for  a  general  meeting  in 
congress,  and  atloiitmo  the  convocatoria  issued  in  the  year 
1823,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  in  1824,  bo  £u:  as  the 
same  are  adapted  to  circumstances,  i  decree — 

1.  The  nation  shall  meet  in  n  general  constituent  con- 
gress, which  shall  be  installed  in  Santiago  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year* 

2.  The  congress  shall  be  composed  of  public  deputies 
freely  elected  by  each  district,  and  with  reference  to  the 
population  of  each. 

3.  The  election  will  be  conducted  on  the  basis  that  one 
deputy  shall  be  returned  for  each  15,000  souls.  In  those 
parts  where  that  number  may  be  exceeded  by  9,000,  an 
additional  deputy  shall  be  returned. 

[The  convocatoria  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  numbets 
to  be  returned  for  the  several  provinces  or  districts  which 
it  enumerates,  the  qualification  of  persons  eligible  to  be 
returned  as  deputies,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed  in 
electing  them,  and  in  examining  the  returns.] 

This  document  is  dated  July  6,  1825. 

(Signed)  Ramon  Fa&i&E. 

JuAK  OE  Dies  Vial  bil  Riok 


No.  III. 

PAOGLAMATION. 
THt  SUrmBlIB  DIBICTOK  OV  TSB  tfTAW  TO  THS  P«OPlB» 

Circumstances  the  moet  imperious  and  nigent«obliged 
me  to  oonvene  the  geneml  congress  to  whidi  1  had  in- 
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vited  the  nation  in  my  former  decrees ;  circumstance 
whioh  are  of  such  high  importance,  that  they  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  pveUminaiy  Btepa  then  annoimoed  being  pre- 
▼ioiuly  taken,  and  which  peihaps  would  have  been  desi- 
rable  for  the  provinces'  in  less  eventful  momenta.  Europe 
hastens  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  America,  and  England 
has  recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  Columbia, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  hopjiig^  for  the  arrival  of  that  period 
when  a  legal  organization  of  Chile  will  justify  that  recog- 
nitioni  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  valour,  her  modera- 
tion, and  her  virtues.  The  new  governments  invite  us  to 
assist  and  prepare  to  form  a  South  American  assembly,  in 
which  may  be  organized  the  grand  pact  of  union  and  the 
public  law  of  the  New  World.   Already  they  have  sent 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  Panama.   The  government  of 
Chile  has  felt  itself  embarrassed  by  tliuse  official  invita- 
tions, being  unable  to  refer  to  the  national  representation, 
and  could  only  reply,  that  it  was  about  immediately  to 
instal  the  national  congress,  whose  first  sittings  would  be 
directed  exclusively  to  that  sublime  object.   Qreat  negi^-  • 
ciattons,  connected  with  the  national  industry,  destined  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Chile,  seem  paralyzed^  because 
the  undortakers  of  them  delay  the  completion  of  the  spe- 
culations, waiting  for  tlie  legal  and  consistent  establish- 
ment of  our  system.    More  than  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  it  has  been  announced  by  our  plenipotentiar\% 
have  been  raised  in  London  to  encourage  our  indust/y 
and  agriculture.   The  government,  vacillating,  and  with- 
out a  recognized  code  to  direct  its  administration,  can 
scarcely  act,  feeble  and  cramped  as  it  is  in  all  its  opeiar 
tions,  and  without  authority  to  establish  principles  or  a 
pohcy  adapted  to  our  institutions.  Oppressed  by  so  many 
urgent  circumstances,  I  hope  to  see  the  nation  assem- 
bled on  the  5th  of  {September.    In  order  to  secure  the 
greater  freedom  and  dispatch  in  the  elections,  1  have,  in 
the  subjoined,  proclamation,  taken  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  secure  impartiality  and  good  ord^r. 
Inhabitants  of  Chile This  nation  knows  sufficiently 
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weii  Uiat  1  have  no  other  interest  at  heart  but  that  of  ih9 
country  ;  no  love  for  any  other  dignity  than  that  of  in- 
creasing Its  glory.  Without  hesitation  I  protest  to  you 
anew,  by  that  which  is  most  sacred,  that  I  shall  behold 
with  the  greatest  horm  (and  will  take  can  that  the  jadi* 
cial  aathoritiea  shall  diachaige  their  functions  by  ezem- 
plarily  chastising),  any  one  who  may  diiectly  or  iiHlifectly 
seek  to  make  it  believed  that  the  gOTernment  takes  any 
interest  in  the  persons  or  the  opinions  of  thu&e  to  be  chosen 
your  representatives.  From  motivi  s  o(  delicacy  T  have  re- 
solved to  withdraw,  during  the  period  ot  the  election,  all 
the  o^overnors  dependent  on  the  directorial  nominations, 
in  order  that  the  slightest  influence  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment shaQ  not  be  exercised. 

It  is  for  yon  now  to  pursue,  with  the  greatest  purity, 
the  national  interest.  You  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
your  couiUi y.  Luuk  well  to  the  important  charge,  and 
consider  the  awful  i«  s[unisil)iiity  you  incur,  and  tremble 
for  the  inexorable  judgment  of  posterity. 
'  Santiago  de  Chile,  July  12,  lb2d* 

(Signed)  Fubirb. 

Juan  ds  Dioe  Vul  mkl  Rio. 


Bulletin  of  the  Orders  and  Decrees  of  the  Qovenunent 
Santiago,  October  15, 1826. 

MiNlSTBY  OP  TUB  INTERIOR. 

Decrees  of  the  8th  October,  nominating  Ministers  for  all 
the  departments  of  public  business— viz.  D.  Joachim 

CampinOy  "  for  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs ; "  D.  Jose 
Maria  Novoa  for  "War  and  Marine;"  D.  Diego  hmo 
Benevenle  "  Minister  of  Revenue^"  allsigned  "  Freire,'* 
and  countersigned  Astorga.'' 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  RRPUESE^iXATlVES 
OF  SANTIAGO. — SANTIAGO,  OCT.  8,  1»25. 

Observing  the  notorious  abuse  with  which  some  of  the 
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representatives  of  the  province  of  Santiaero  have  treated 
their  powers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  declaring 
themselves  the  general  congress  of  all  the  republic ;  and 
after  this  dedaration,  resolving  that  they  ought  to  conaidor 
themselTsa  anthoiiaed,  at  sndi^  to  spply  for  the  aid  of 
IbreigD  troopst  to  mtvodace  tiuon  into  the  tsmtorj  of  tke 
lepitblioy  and  to  piooeed  to  the  deposition  and  eiedkni  of 
a  supreme  chief;  considenng  that  these  aaticipatioaH 
rendered  impracticable  the  reconciliation  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  re-a?Miembling  of  the  national  congress  ;  aad,  fur- 
ther, the  angry  spirit  and  irritation  of  mind  which  the 
said  lepieseotatives  have  manifested,  as  it  is  their  systa* 
sMiie  endeavour  to  inqpede  and  lidicule  the  general  exe- 
cutive chosen  by  the  ry  usantslives  of  the  whole  naticw^ 
they  ought  to  lose  all  hope  thai  any  thing  nsefid  can  ra- 
anlt  from  tiieir  deliberations. 

Urged  also  and  supported  by  the  populous  neighbour- 
hood of  this  ca|)italj  which  having  to-day  assembled,  has 
solicited  the  di^ssolution  of  this  body  of  represeutatives, 
accompanying  to  that  puiport  an  act  (which  shall  be  pub- 
lished)^  founded  in  the  same  motives  which  are  expressed, 
protesting  that  nothing  affects  me  more  than  thus  to  see 
myself  compelled  to  tiJLe  snch  a  measore  against  the  re- 
presentatives o/  this  province;  having  ever  been  the  most 
zealous  and  constant  promoter  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem in  Chile,  preferring  a  love  of  order  and  peace  to  my 
most  favourite  sentiments  and  the  regard  due  to  my  repu- 
tation, for  with  this  I  shall  give  my  enemies  a  motive  to 
censure  iL  Offering  again  my  assoiance  to  re-aasembb 
that  iepiesentation»  according  as  they  shall  give  ordsfs 
fora  new  electioa  of  depatiea;  and  assuring  them,  finally, 
thall  shall  be  inde&tic^le  in  trying  every  method  to  ob» 
tain  a  national  representative  body,  which  I  hope  will 
have  more  beuefieial  results  tlian  the  former  bodies,  whojie 
defectsare  excusable  in  contsideration  of  our  inexpei  ience, 
the  excitement  of  our  passions,  and  the  parties  and  fac- 
tions which  the  revolution  has  necessarily  produced.  In 
consequence  whereof,  and  in  requital  of  the  oonfidsnoe 
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which  .tlie  nation  has  placed  in  me,  and  compelled  by  the 
urgency  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  my  obligation  mid 
desire  to  cut  off  in  the  begmuing  the  civil  dissensions 
which  would  ibiiow^  I  have  reaoived,  aad  decne.  That 
the  mssembly  of  repRwntativM  oi  the  profuee  ol  8tii- 
tiago  » iliatolved  from  Ihui  di^. 

Oommmiicate  this  tothepreaidaiitofthesaidcQffpom* 
tioDyaiidpiiUifhiiiiitfaetttaBl  wagf.'  Imafftitafao  ialht 


TBS  ACT  or  ram  pbokjb. 

Id  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile^  on  the  8ffa  of  October, 
1825.  The  people,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  this  capital,  entreat  of  the  supreme  director 
that  he  suspend  immediately  the  sittings  of  the  represen- 
tatives who  style  themselves  the  **  congress/'  or  as- 
sembiy/'  in  virtue  whereof,  having  been  assembled  to  in- 
sure the  public  prosperity  and  peace,  their  proceedings, 
especially  those  of  the  last  few  days,  are  destractiTe  of 
llieir  proper  object^  exciting  discoid,  and  amgating  to 
theniselTes  imsiiitable  ftcidtles :  in  consequence  whereof, 
the  people  of  Santiago,  re-assuming  their  authority,  with- 
draw the  powers  of  their  seven  representatives,  and  from 
this  moment  prohibit  tlic  continuance  thereof,  and  subject 
their  late  conduct  to  the  consideration  of  a  commission, 
which  they  now  name  for  that  object,  to  be  composed  of 
the  intendant  D.  Francisco  de  la  Lastra,  D.  Fernando  £r* 
razoris,  D.  Manuel  GoideriUas,  D.  Pedro  Palaguelas,  D. 
Martin  Oigera,  Ypara.  Fiscal,  D.  Jose,  and  M.  Barros, 
The  people  chaige  and  entreat  of  die  director,  that  con* 
sidering  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
congress  has  brought  us,  that  we  proceed  to  take,  with  all 
possible  activity,  the  necessary  steps  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  making  him  responsible  for  whatever 
omissions  there  may  be  in  this  respect ;  but  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  lenity.    In  virtue  whereof,  and  using  to  its 
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extent  the  power  which  belongs  to  its  high  sitoatioii,  he 
wiU  proceed  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  indiTidiials 
who  may,  by  their  conduct  or  maniBayreSy  occasioa  Ibe 
troubles  or  anarchy  in  which  we  find  ourselves.   It  being 
the  declaralioii  of  the  people  that  this  act  be  signed  miy 
by  their  repiesentativea*  the  intendaat  who  predded,  with 
each  of  the  cabildo  as  may  be  present,-  anthorised  by  the 
notary,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  people  assena- 
bled,  the  length  of  time  which  such  an  operation  requires, 
the  inconvenieTice  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
from  80  early  an  hour,  and  desirous  of  saving  time  lu  the 
present  very  urgent  circumstances,  they  agreed  to  give,  uk 
■ufficieiitly  authorised,  this  act,  which  was  read  and  de- 
bated, article  by  article,  with  these  signatuiea  only,  and 
for  all  the  motives  expressed. 

F.  DE  LA  LaSTRA,  ©B  HulSIf 


CIBCULAR  TO  TU£  i>£0PLB. 

Th^  13fh  of  September  last  a  popuhir  morement  took 

place  in  Valparaiso,  to  make  resolutions  against  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  minister  of  revenue,  vvilh  regard  to 
that  port.  The  crovei  ninent  desired  to  take  measures  of 
prudence  and  precaution,  in  order  to  re-establish  order,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  contagion's  spreading  to  other  points^ 
which  so  much  retards  and  impedes  the  oiganimlioaof  the 
country,  and  which  daily  increases  our  shame.  For  this  ob- 
ject the  govenunent  sent  100  cavalry  to  place  themselves 
on  the  road,  there  to  wait  orders,  as  might  result  from  t^ 
occurrences  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  representatives 
of  Santiago,  who  also  had  received  communications  from 
Valparaiso  of  the  event,  gave  orders  to  the  government 
that  no  force  should  be  marched  to  that  point.  The  go- 
▼enunent  replied  first,  to  the  representatives,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity  being  recommend-' 
ed,  'they  believed  it  their  duty  to  take  such  measurea  as 
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might  conduoe  to  its  safety.  But  upon  tliis  it  was  replied 
by  the  said  lepreseDtatives,  insistiiig  chiefly  that  they  an- 
awer  categorically,  whether  he  recognized  them  aa  the 
congress  or  no.  Hie  director  could  give  no  other  answer 

but  that  which  honesty,  justice,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  rif^hts  of  the  people  refjim  rrl — that  not  only  were  they 
without  representatives  named  by  them  in  that  assembly* 
but  that  they  had  even  resisted  the  formation  of  the  gene* 
ral  congress,  owing  to  di^ultiea  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  deliberations  of  those  representatives.  He  replied, 
that  he  could  not  recognise  them  aa  a  national  congress, 
4nor  obey  the  resolutions  that  they  might  pass  on  general 
afiairsi  repeating  his  assurances  of  consideration  and  re- 
spect to  theui  as  a  representation  of  the  provinces ;  and 
that  it  would  afford  him  great  satisf  k  tion  if  they  would 
undertake  tiie  re-establishment  of  order  in  Valparaiso, 
assuring  them  that  it  never  had  been  his  intention  to  use 
arms  in  endeavouring  to  effect  this,  which  was  evident 
from  the  number  of  men  he  had  ordered  out,  being  only 
100»  and  these  placed  in  the  road.  The  representatives 
then,  after  long  and  heated  discussions,  in  which,  above 
every  thing  else,  they  discovered  their  hostility  to  the  na- 
tional executive,  decreed,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  7tli 
this  should  pass,  and  all  the  magistrates  resident  in  the 
capital  should  take  the  oath  of  recognition  and  obedience 
to  them,  as  the  national  congress.  The  director,  under 
.  such  circumstances,  fearing  to  see  compromised  the  au- 
thority which  the  people  had  confided  to  him,  took  the 
resolution  to  leave  the  capital,  repeating^  in  a  communi* 
cation  which  he  left  them,  his  motives  for  not  considering 
them  the  congress  2:eneral,  and  making  some  observations 
on  the  fatal  consequt nces  which  the  injustice  ol  their  pre- 
tensions would  produce.  The  representatives  then  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  naming,  as  supreme  chief  of  the 
republic,  colonel  D.  J.  S.  Sanchez.  The  director  having, 
in  the  interim,  undertaken  his  march  to  the  south,  had 
encamped  with  the  100  cavalry,  about  five  leagues  from 
the  capital  (which  he  had  ordered  out  for  the  afiatr  of  Val- 
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paraisoy  and  which  had  alrpady  mustered),  received,  on 
thftt  day*  numberless  communications  trom  the  nei^h- 
boon,  persons  employed,  and  chiefs  of  the  regimeato  of 
<ihff  capilaly  as  also  many  diatingiuahed  ottkenay  who  w&kt 
Ao       and  not  only  urged  him  to  retam,  hat  made  him 
mponaible  for  all  tho  evUa  of  which  the  city  was  Abo«t 
to  be  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  exeitationB  of  the  paiaes 
that  had  just  broken  loose,  in  conycqueiice  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  reprcsentativeB,  principally  of  the  last  which 
was  considered  only  as  the  manoeuvre  of  a  faction,  which 
ought  to  dread  every  description  of  vengeance  from  a 
people  almost  compromised  in  the  destruction  of  tiie  oldT 
administralion*  The  director  could  not  help  being  moved 
by  such  serious  oonsideralionsy  and  resolved  to  retnm  to 
the  capital  this  morning,  which  offered  a  spectacle  of  the 
most  complete  triumph  m  the  acclamation  of  every  class 
of  citizens  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  step  which  these  circumstances  imperiously 
demandedi  was  tlie  dissolution  of  the  said  assembly,  Ibr 
the  reasons  which  are  summarily  explained  in  the  accooH 
paaying  deeree,  conlosedly  published  in  the  midst  of  the 
oeeuimces  which  took  place  this  mombg,  and  whidi  it 
was  BBcessary  to  compose  with  promptitnde.  It  is  pfo- 
bable  tfmt  in  the  brief  relation  whith  we  have  made  for  the 
information  of  the  people,  many  incidents  may  have  es- 
caped, and  many  circumstances  may  have  been  omitted  ; 
or  that  it  may  be  so  succinct  as  not  sufficiently  to  in.stnjct 
the  people  in  all  the  occurrences  and  the  motives  which 
cainscd  them,  as  desired  by  ^  governor,  but  he  effen 
immedtalely  to  publish  all  the  detaib  and  documento  le- 
kithig  to  tiieseevents,  which  shall  becireulated  throuj^  ' 
out  the  states— God  preserve  you  many  yeaia. 

Oct.  S,  1825.       (Signed)        Joaqoim  Campiiio. 
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A  MKASURB  FOE  SSCURITT. 

Santiago,  October  1836w*-Tlie  aacperiiMNi,  aoqamd 
during  my  adaiiiiiitfatioii»  has  connnoad  me,  thai  if  it  ba 
axpediant  to  ba  tolerant  in  tdeaa  and  opinioni,  and  ta 

grant  to  the  people  the  greatest  possible  liberty  inexpreaa» 
ing  them,  even  though  they  be  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, provided  it  be  not  in  a  seditious  manner,  or  compro- 
mising the  public  tranquillity,  it  has  also  convinced  me 
that  a  faction,  which,  if  it  possess  any  system,  is  only  for 
^e  re-eatabliahment  of  abeolute  power  and  of  Tengeanc^ 
onght  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  a  moment  longer  with 
impunity— a  Action  which  neither  ^  el  olivolo  nor  ge- 
nerosity obUges,  and  which  to  pravail  and  trinmph  has  no 
regard  to  means,  nor  would  desist,  even  though  it  should 
sacrifice  its  country  by  entreating  foreign  aid.  Consider* 
ing  that  the  influence,  which  some  of  the  parties  enjoy, 
either  in  riches  and  connexions,  or  m  the  patronage  they 
have  formed  during  the  long  period  of  the  former  admi« 
nistrations;  veterans,  morever,  in  the  art  of  revolution^ 
availing  themselves  of  all  opportonities,  and  of  the  tibaity 
allowed  themi  making  to  accord  with  their  yiewa  the  dSi* 
ferencaa  of  opinion  whibh  naturally  exist  in  a  country  al 
^  the  time  of  constituting  it/  exci^ng  one  another,  they 

form  parties,  now  adhering  to  these,  the  nexl  moment 
to  those,  they  make  with  such  weapons,  hostilities  and 
manoeuvres,  which,  in  a  govprnmrnt  like  ours  (which  can- 
not possibly  be  as  firm  and  as  well  supported  as  those 
anciently  established)  keeps  na  in  a  state  of  constant 
*  change  and  uncertainty^  they  occupy,  latigne,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  the  administration,  excite  all  classes  to 
tumults,  and  prolong,  unfortunately,  thia  state  of  anavohy* 
Responsible  for  the  well-beinu'  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  I  find  myself  at  kiii  compelled,  not  without 
great  reluctance  on  my  part,  to  take  practical  measures, 
believing  myself  authorized  so  to  do  by  necessity,  and  as 

an  example  to  all  governments  in  similar  circumstances, 
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and  having  been  supplicated  thereto  by  the  people.  Btit 
never  fors;ettinp;  that  my  first  duty  is  to  spare  the  feelings 
and  tears  of  tlw  ]H:ople,  and  that  a  severe  example  will 
serve  to  restrain  others,  those  alone  being  comprehended 
in  it  who  are  the  most  influential  and  the  most  notorious 
of  the  party ;  and  eren  with  regard  to  those  who  have 
been  distingiiiahed  patriote,  many  of  them  hare  rendered 
iUoetrtona  sernceB  to  the  cattae  of  independence ;  and  al« 
though  we  have  the  misfortane  to  see  them  engaged  in  a 
faction,  which,  if  it  be  ominous,  is  also  a  natural  result  of 
the  revolution,  desiring  to  conciliate  this  measure,  with 
the  considerations,  which  at  the  same  time  I  think  they 
deserve ; 

I  have  resolved  to  decree  and  do  decree — (the  most  im- 
portant  articles  are) ; — ^that  the  indinduais  comprehended 
in  the  annexed  list  shall  be  put  under  arrest;— that  they 
may  elect  the  place,  out  of  the  territory  of  the  republicy 
to  which  they  may  desire  to  go,  leaving  this  capital  on  the 
third  day,  accompanied  by  an  escort  as  far  as  the  port  or 
frontier  whence  they  depart  j — that  such,  holding  civil  or 
military  employment^  as  are  comprised  in  this  determina- 
tion, will  continue  to  enjoy  half  their  salaries  ;  the  govern- 
ment taking  upon  itself  to  provide  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence such  others  as  have  not  salaries: — ^that  they 
should  be  recommended  particularly  to  thoae  stales  they 
may  choose  for  their  residences,  describing  the  circum- 
atances  which  have  compelled  this  measure,  and  the  li- 
berty and  the  consideration  which  the  government  desires 
they  may  eajoy  in  all  parta  j — and  signed 

Frbire,  Camfino. 

The  individuals  included  in  the  first  article  of  the  pre* 
ceding  decree  are — D.  Miguel  Zanarto^  D.  Jose  Gregorio 
ArgomedOy  D.  Jose  Antonio  Rodriguez  Aldea,  D.  Joaquin 
Eckeverria,  D.  Caspar  Marin,  D.  Francisco  Boija  Fonte- 
silla,  Fr.  Justo  Oro,  D.  Felipe  Santiago  del  Solar,  El  Co- 
ronel  Palacius  de  San  Fcnidiidu,  D.  Jose  Maria  Argo- 
medo  vecino  de  idem,  D.  Jose  Santiago  Palacios  veciuo 
de  Aconcagua. 
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THE  BMIGRANTS  FROM  8AN  JUAN. 

HaTing  learnt  that  there  bave  been  introduced  into  the 
republic,  witfaoat  pemports,  or  the  least  notice  from  the 
govemmenta  whence  they  camoi  the  principal  chiefii  and 
commandera  of  the  revolution  In  the  province  of  San  Jnan^ 

I  decree,  that  the  intendant  shall  cause  to  depart,  in  the 
s[)ace  of  twenty-four  hour&,  all  tlie  individuals  from  the  * 
province  of  San  Juan,  who  may  have  introduced  them- 
selves without  passports,  since  the  restoration  of  the  legal 
government  into  the  said  province* 

Fbbibb,  CAmmo. 


CONSULTING  COUNCIL. 

Santiago^  October  12, 1825^^— To  aid  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  expediting^  the  serious  affairs  which  occur,  I 
deem  it  expedient  to  decree,  and  do  decree, 

Ist.  That  there  shall  be  a  consulting  council,  composed 
of  the  ministers  of  the  government,  the  president  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  the  chief  of  the  court  of  appeal, 
&c. 

2d.  That  they  shall  have  their  ordinary  sittings  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  every  week,  at  night,  in  the  hall 
of  the     vemment,  and  moreover,  that  they  shall  assemble 

a«  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

3d.  Tht  same  council  shall  acrree  the  means  wliu  h  inay 
be  most  convenient  for  the  mauagemeut  and  distribution 
of  its  labours. 

4th.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
bulletin.. 

Fbmime,  Cahfiiio* 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Don  AwyoiiioJosB  db  YBtsABBt,  ndnltler  of  sfale, 
mib-ofieer  of  ^  legion  of  merit,  envoy  eBtnoiAwiy  and 

tninistef  pknipotenlwry  from  the  f  oremnienl  of  Chile, 

and  now  residing  in  London,  lias,  by  virtue  of  the  special 
power  Tested  in  Mm,  contracted  with  Messrs.  HuUett, 
Brothers,  and  Co.,  in  conjunctuni  with  eminent  house:s 
in  London  and  Paris,  for  a  loan  of  1,000^000/.  sterUng, 
for  the  service  of  the  Popabllc  of  Chile,  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  10,000  bonds,  payable  to  bearer,  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly,  withont  any  dedttotioB,  at  the  connting-house  of 
Messrs.  Hullett,  Brothers,  and  Co.  upon  dividend-war- 
rants, sixty  of  which  are  attached  to  each  bond. 

The  interest  commences  from  the  31st  of  March  last,* 
and  is  payable  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  3lBt  of 
March  of  each  year. 

A  sinking  fhnd  is  to  be  established  in  London,  for 
which  pnipose  20,000i!»  sterling  will  be  laid  out  in  the 
first  year,  and  10,000/.  in  every  succeeding  year,  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  together  with  the  accumulating  in- 
terest on  the  same.  If  at  anytime  the  bonds  shall  be 
above  par,  ihtn,  in  order  that  the  sinking-fund  may  con- 
tinue in  due  operation,  lots  are  to  be  drawn,  to  determine 
which  of  the  outstandin^r  bonds  shall  be  paid  off  at  par. 
If  any  bonds  should  remain  unredeemed,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  thirty  years,  they  are  to  be  paid  off  at  par. 

The  securities  are,  a  mortgage  on  all  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  estimated  upon  the  produce  of  former  years  to 
amount  to  40,000,000  dollars,  or  800,000/.  eterling,  per 
annum,  and  the  following  revenues  are  specially  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  redemption  of  the 
loan,  viz. 

*  There  is  no  date  to  the  year. 
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The  act  renauft  aitebg  from  abc,  admalad  at  90t,00i  nr  O0t|0OO 
And  tIielaBd4tt»  or  dkoMM,  ditto   980,000  MyOOO 

fidng upwatdsof 600,000 doUftiai or iboi4   «,  rf  110,000 

aearly  double  the  amount  of  tin  yearly  mteioil  and  Oon- 
tribtttkm  to  llie  tiiikiiig^fbiuL 

These  leveniieo,  specially  pledged,  an  to  be  coUeoted 
and  kept  separate  «id  distinct  by  the  tteasurers-geBeial 

of  Chile,  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable  decree  of  the  8U» 
prt  me  director  and  the  senate,  and  uo  part  thereof  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  except  such 
surplus  as  may  accrue,  afler  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
half-yearly  remittance  to  England  shall  be  completed 
and  ready  for  transniisiion.  Should,  however,  these 
revenoes,  from  any  cause,  fall  short  of  the  amount  to  be 
■ramitted  at  the  end  of  any  half-year,  the  deficiency  is  to 
be  made  good  firom  any  or  all  the  otiier  brancbes  of  the 
reveiiLiey  bu  that  the  regular  half-yearly  remittances  may 
never  be  retarded. 

The  government  of  Chile  to  pay  all  the  expences  for 
raising  and  managing  the  loan. 

As  the  bonds  cannot  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the 
end  of  June,  Mr.  Yrisarri  has  issued  certificates,  to  serre 
m  ibe  meantime  as  marketable  securities.  Each  certi* 
ficate  entitled  the  bearer  to  receive  five  bonds,  for  lOOi. 
sterling  each,  on  payment  of  10  per  cent  down,  and  the 
further  sum  of  60  per  cent,  on  or  before  tlie  31st  of 
December  next. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  when  the  bonds  are  ready  to 
be  delivered;  and,  on  taking  up  the  same,  a  discount 
will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  sum  of  60^  per  bond,  from  the  day  of  pmyment  to  the 
31st  of  December  next  Such  bonds  as  aie  not  taken  up 
on  or  before  the  30th  of  September  next,  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  dividend  th^  due. 
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The  Btate,  or  republic,  formerly  denomiDated  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  has  been  independent  since  the  beginning 
of  1817.  Under  the  wise  nnd  temperate  administration 
of  the  supreme  director  JD.  Bernardo  O'Uigginsy  and 
the  senate,  the  Chileans  duriog  these  five  years  have 
enjoyed  internal  tranquillity,  unintexrnpted  by  civil  dis* 
sensions  or  reyolntions.  •  The  only  attempt  for  the  seb* 
jagialion  of  the  country^  made  by  tiie  loyaliBt  forces  from 
lima,  was  defeated  by  the  yalour  of  the  Chileans ;  since 
which  their  army  and  navy  liave  subverted  the  power  of 
Spain  in  Peru,  liberated  Lima,  and  stretched  out  a 
friendly  hand,  in  aid  of  the  common  cause,  to  the  sister 
republic  of  Colombia. 

Though  nominally  still  at  war  with  Spain,  Chile  is  now 
in  fact,  at  peace  with  a}!  the  world;  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country  secares  it  from  a  collision  of  in- 
terests with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  remores  it  com* 
pletely  out  of  the  sphere  of  European  politics. 

In  this  state  of  peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  government  to  promote  plans  of  internal 
im[)rovLnient.  No  country  can  boast  of  a  finer  climate, 
and  a  more  fertile  soil  than  Chile  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
it  possesses  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. :  it  is 
considered  the  granary  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and  the  exports  of  the  agricultoial 
produce  encourage  its  navigation,  and  contribute  to  tfae 
support  of  its  maritime  superiority  in  the  Pacific. 

Blessed,  however,  as  the  country  is  by  the  gifts  of 
nature,  it  is  still  far  short  of  that  degree  of  wealth  and 
improvement  to  which  it  must  luive  attained,  long;  since, 
had  not  ages  of  sluggish,  perverse,  and  impolitic  adminis- 
tration checked  its  progress. — It  is  with  the  view  to 
accelerate  that  progress,  and  to  reform  the  financial 
system,  that  it  has  been  resolyed  to  raise  this  loan,  which 
will  be  employed  te  call  forth^  the  productive  capebilitieB 
of  a  diversified  territory,  an  extensive  coast,  and  a  hardy 
population  ;  the  modem  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
uiiuing  will  be  laiigduced,  aud  the  number  and  iund^  of 
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the  bunks  of  "rescate"  will  be  increased  in  the  mining  ^ 
districts  ^  all  these  measures  will  benefit  the  public  xe* 
venue  not  less  than  the  national  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  ezpence  of  the  armaments 
which  were  fitted  out  against  Pera,  Chile  has  no  foreign 
pablic  debty  and  the  paper  money  which  was  issved  on 
the  cfedit  of  the  goremment  has  already  been  redeemed* 

The  present  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  equal  to 
nearly  fourteen  tinies  the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest 
of  the  loan,  so  that  tlie  half-yf'arly  payraents  can  be  made 
with  cnsp  and  punctuality,  and  the  sinking-fund  begin- 
ning to  operate  from.  September  next,  will  powerAil^ 
contribute  to  support  and  raise  the  value  of  the  bonds  ia 
the  market. 


APPENDIX  C.  ' 

Export  made  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  Chile  {Don  Ber^ 
nardo  O^Higgjms)  by  D<m  JoU  Santiago  Portales,  Intett- 
dente  the  Mini  of  SatOiago,  on  the  Propotal  of  Mr, 
Yriutrri  to  raista  Loan  in  London  for  the  Service  of  CMk* 

Most  excellent  Sir, 

By  the  preceding  decree  yonr  Excellency  orders 
me  to  examine  and  analyse  the  proposal  made  by  the 
deputy  at  the  court  of  London^  Mr.  A.  I.  Yrisanri^  for 
raising  a  loan,  to  the  payment  of  which  this  government 
is  to  be  pledged,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  it  may 
be  contracted  for,  and  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  order  to  put  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  the  enor- 
mous difierence  there  would  be  between  the  amount  of 
debt  entailed  on  the  state,  and  the  small  comparative 
proportion  of  ready  money  to  be  received,  I  will  take  as 
examples  the  loans  received  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pmssia, 
France,  and  Spain,  word  by  word,  as  the  said  deputy  has 
commonicated  them* 
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g  Tbe  gfnyveramcfit  of  Pru--:a,  he  gays,  in  the  yeax 
181 roijtracted  for  a  loan  with  Mr.  Rothschild,  amount- 
iDg  to  3,774,900/.  in  cash,  which  amount  in  otrreot 
aolkrs  to  18,874,500,  thus  inciiriiiif  a  debt  of  5^000,000/. 
wUch  tie  €qMil  to  26^000,000  doUais,  wkiek  were  to  he 
piid  off  by  tte  opcmtum  of  aarioog-tad,  m  jen, 
paying  inftoeft  at  6  per  oenty  oqaETikat  to  10  per  eat» 
on  th6  ftiBOfnit  of  tiio  ram  scftedly  ivc^ved.  Jb  3B> 
yenr^,  the  intere&t  comes  to  7,000,000/.  slerlins",  or 
35,00^V»0f^)  dollars,  and  the  Bum  appropriated  to  its 
consoiuJjition  to  1,660,000/.  or  valued  in  dollar?  to 
8,2fjO,000;  these  two  Bums  together  amount  to  43,2o0,000  - 
dolkrSy  which  in  reality  is  the  sum  that  Pmssim  has  to 
pay  m  28  years,  for  the  1 8,874,500  doUan  she  has  reoetreJ 
in  cash,  which  is  the  same  as  to  pay  2fiBOfiO(iL  for 
1,000,000/. 

France  contracted  her  loan  with  the  house  of  Barinsr 
in  1816,  giving  bonds  of  lOOL  lor  60/.  which  she  received 
in  cash ;  this  is  giving  500  doUars,  paper  stock,  for  250 
dollars  in  money,  promising  to  pay  besides  aa  aaoiial 
interest  of  6  per  cent  oa  the  stock,  or  the  nominal  amonnt, 
or  an  interest  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cash  leceiTed;  this 
is  in  reality  paying  60  per  cent  on  the  ssiine  sum.  No 
time  was  ftxed  for  the  duration  of  the  loan,  nor  was  any 
sum  appropriated  for  the  extinction  of  these  bouds^  or 
stuck. 

Spain,  in  1820,  contracted  a  loan  with  the  houses  of 
Lafitte  and  Hubbard,  of  Paris,  for  the  value  of  16,000,000 
rlollurs ;  this  was  stated  in  the  circular  letters  at  the  rate 
of  70  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  regarded  this 
but  as  a  pretext,  or  plan  adopted  Ibr  rabing  the  value  of 
the  Spanish  paper,  and  that  the  government  of  Madrid 
had,  in  reality,  agreed  with  the  pretended  contractors  to 
make  no  farther  demtUid  ol  money,  than  the  snins  they 
would  be  able  to  realise  from  the  sales  of  tiie  stuck,  at 
any  price  they  could.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  above-men- 
tioned time,  these  bonds  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  66  per 
cant,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  engaged  to  pay 
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the  bondt  ai  tbeir  nominal  value;  hj  which  meana  a 
merabaiit  who  biqfa  m  Londoa  one  bond  of  100  doUaia^ 
'  doubles  hit  capital,  and  gatna  in  the  apeeolation  an  ai^ 

iiuai  interest  of  10  per  cent,  promised  by  Spain.  I  sup^ 
pose  that  it  is  not  calculated  in  sterling  money,  but 
accordiog  to  the  pnooiplea  of  the  loan,  for  Id^OOO^OOO 
dollars. 

With  respect  to  the  loan  received  by  the  United 
Slataa  of  America^  at  the  time  they  e£boted  it,  and  by 
CkUombia,  I  will  only  say,  that,  although  they  hmvo  been 
email  in  compariaon  with  the  before^mentioned  loans, 

they  were  borrowed  upon  hard,  cruel,  and  frightful  con- 
ditions, as  stated  in  the  paper  before  me,  from  the  (kpuli^ 
ot  tins  government,  in  London. 

In  the  proposed  loan  for  Chile,  they  ofier  to  take 
bonds  of  100/»  to  pay  501.  in  money,  or  to  exchange  600 
doUaia  in  paper  for  260  doUaia  in  specie,  paying  baaidaa 
an  intereat  of  5  per  oant  on  the  nondnal  valne,  anaweiing 
to  10  per  cent  on  the  money  to  be  advanced,  which  la 
our  evrrent  money,  ia  the  aame  aa  to  pay  an  inlereat  of  60 
per  cent  on  the  money  received — this  is  not  all — moreover 
an  additional  2  per  cent,  which  in  our  money  is  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  on  Uie  total  amount  of  the  loan,  so  as  to 
provide  for  its  extinction,  which,  with  the  2  per  cent, 
make  in  reality,  with  the  12  per  ccat^  60  per  cent  of  oar 
money,  llua  12  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent  of  oar  money^ 
wonld  take  from  Ghik  within  the  apace  of  19  yeaia, 
2,280,0001.  starting,  which  in  oar  real,  effiictiva  money 
muke  ll,  iO0,(X)O  dollars:  this  is  the  sum  that  woold  be 
required  to  pay  the  interest,  and  repay  the  principal  sum 
borrowed,  accordniL:  to  the  amount  ut'  the  loan  received. 
1  do  not  put  down  uunuteiy  m  hgures  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan,  for  I  believe  it  is  explained  in  another  paper» 
relative  to  the  firat  proposal  alluded  to;  but  judging  by 
the  namerical  accoan^  and  by  the  example  of  100/.  for 
60/.,  I  calcoiate,  that  the  loan  Ibr  Chile  waa  intended  to 
be  1,000,000/.  in  paper,  to  receive  in  cash  fiOOgOOOI. 
Besides  the  expences  above-uieutioucd,  ilxutm  ul  remit* 
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tiug  and  insurance,  ought  likewise  to  be  con-uh  red,  m 
case  the  mk  of  a  total  loss  wouid  not  be  ventured  upon. 

The  pho»  or  table  of  proi^reuioiiy  k  substeBtiaMy  in 
every  aeoM  as  is  ateled;  the  Mne  progieeiioiial  pro* 
portioD  »  eaqpleined  at  the  rate  of  10  per  oent,  which  ie 
a  50  per  cent ;  or  that  of  15  per  cent,  which  is  a  75  per 
cent;  the  first  proposal  cancels  the  debt  in  a  longer, 
the  latter  iii  a  shorter  lime,  uu  account  o(  the  difference 
oi  the  8um8  applied  to  that  purpose.  1  think  there  may 
be  some  error  between  the  nominal  sums  of  the  tablea 
by  which  they  calculate,  at  the  rate  of  10  and  15  per 
eenty  oompaied  with  the  total  anm  of  the  esqpenae  above 
ezplained,  in  its  value  in  effective  money  wilh  leapect  to 
the  expense  of  paying  off  the  loam  Bat  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  aa  expla- 
nation. 

Your  Excellency  calls  on  me  for  a  report,  to  enable 
you  to  decide  afl&rmatively  or  negatively,  whether  the 
proposed  loan  ought  to  be  rejected  or  accepted.    I  am 
hound  to  state  not  only  what  is  matter  of  lact,  bat  like- 
wise the  whole  tmth,  in  totheiance  of  the  ends  of 
jostlce,  to  point  oat  the  good  or  evil  that  might  ensue, 
if  I  failed  to  explain  myself  finely  and  firankly  upon  the 
subject.     I  consider  myself  bound  to  do  so  in  this  c^ise, 
and  particularly  as  I  am  expressly  commanded  to  make 
known  to  you  every  thing  that  occurs  to  me  upon  the 
snbject ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ahi> 
lities,  after  consulting  with  intelligent  merchants,  1  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  diat,  from  the  proposed  loan,  Ihe  sian 
that  woold  be  available  in  favour  of  Chile,  wonld  be  very 
disproportioned  to  the  debt  she  would  incur  therrby, 
which  circumstance  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  set  aaide 
the  specious  conbiderutioub  allej^ed. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  we  ought,  however,  to 
give  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  and 
inquire  whether  we  are  actually  in  such  a  sitnatioo,  as 
any  of  the  powers  above-mentioned  were,  at  tiie  time 
they  resorted  to  the  like  expedient ;  whether  we  ought  to 
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pfoom  a  loan  on  aimilar  temiBy  and  in  wliat-manaer  we 
shall  be  able  to  fulfil  our  engagements  if  we  do  so* 
The  accounts  they  had  in  London  of  the  situation  of 

Chile,  at  the  date  of  the  said  proposal,  would  lead  them 
to  con(  lud(^  we  should  embrace  any  expedient  to  im-  / 
prove  so  doubtful  a  situation  ;  tliese  gloomy  data  neces- 
sarily entering  into  the  political  calculations,  gave  a  ten* 
deacy  to  an  opinion,  which  in  our  present  circumstances 
must  be  viewed  through  a  very  different  medium.  We 
were  then  considered  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  expedition  to  PerUy  which,  if  unsnccessiul,  would 
have  laid  us  open  to  invasion.  Our  soutbem  territory 
was  in  danser  from  forces  whose  existence  threw  us  into 
a  state  of  ^eat  unct  rtainty.  lu  England  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  tht;  successes  which  followed,  and  which, 
unitmg  to  the  cause  of  Chile  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
will  cut  off  any  maritime  force,  which  may  be  s^tby 
the  Spanish  government,  from  all  resources.  The  con- 
vttlsions  of  that  country  had  not  at  that  time  reached 
snch  a  height  as  ntterly  to  dissolve  the  last  remaius  of 
vigour  and  stability  whereby  they  could  be  enabled  to 
annoy  this  country.  There  was  no  idea  that  we  could 
rely  upon  the  opulent  state  of  Mexico  as  a  powerful  ally. 
It  did  not  appear  probable  that  Chile  was  diawiiig  near 
the  accomplishment  of  her  independence,  nor  that  she 
could  eilect  the  independence  of  Lima  without  mcurrmg 
a  national  debt.  Being  now  happily  placed  in  a  different 
situation^  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  accomplish^* 
ment  of  our  object  must  be  regarded  in  a  di^Bsrent  point 
of  viewi  and  treated  with  great  caution.  We  are  to  con- 
sider whether  the  loan  be  absolutely  necessary,  whether 
it  can  be  useful  in  its  results,  and  how  it  can  be  obtained 
with  the  least  sacrifice. 

When  natioiis  liave  had  recourse  to  loans,  it  has  been 
because  they  could  not  provide  by  any  other  means 
against  expences  upon  which  their  safety  depended  ;  and 
in  comparison  with  this  risk,  the  enormous  burthen  thrown 
upon  them,  both  present  and  ftttnie,  appears  trifling. 
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Chile  ought  to  reckon  that,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  her  desUoy  will  t>oon  be  hxed,  without 
any  further  great  e^Qarts;  and  that  it  will  be  decided 
irfare  the  power  to  pawn  her  resources  can  be  rteened 
ly  her  Jommr  in  Londom.  Every  thing  has  been  aeoo» 
]iSu«hed  with  our  own  neaiis;  and  we  shall  ooniinue  mam^ 
mg  in  our  strength  by  the  good  opinion  we  ehall  necei 
sarily  create  by  this  proof  of  our  resources,  order,  and 
economy. 

The  loan  not  being  absolutely  necessary,  can  any 
great  advantages  accrue  from  it  ? — 1  do  not  in  truth  per- 
ceive them  $  for  1  am  convinced,  with  a  celebrated  poU* 
tician,  that  the  progresa  of  naliona  ia  not  owing  to  the 
gold,  but  to  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  the  develops 
ment  of  the  peculiar  riches,  which  is  always  produced  hj 
time,  and  by  die  intelligence  of  the  people;  which  is 
never  disseminated  by  money — hvt  by  industry,  the 
daughter  of  necessity  and  application,  blimulated  by 
honour.  Mere  pecuniary  recompense  was  never  suih* 
dent  to  induce  useful  and  meritorious  men  to  emigiate ; 
and  Ihpae  who  are  allured  by  this  recompenae,  always 
canse  us  regret  at  having  brought  them  to  this  countiy* 
The  piolectton  of  the  magistmtes  and  of  good  lawi^ 
public  estimation,  and  the  encouragement  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  will  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  enable  us 
to  procure  useful  and  serviceable  inhabitants.  We  can 
hold  out  all  these  encouragements  .in  our  present  situ- 
ation, if  we  but  earnebtly  desire  it;  without  buithflnin^ 
owselvea  with  debt,  and  heavy  taxes,  the  necssssiy  con- 
sequence of  debt 

This  is  not  the  only  e?il  that  a  great  national  debt 
produces ;  it  is  productive  of  a  sudden  and  ephemeral 
opulence,  which  trnds  to  a  wasteful,  lavish  expenditure, 
which  leave  belnnd  hnl^its  of  show  and  expense  ;  and 
these  bemg  incompatible  with  the  inevitable  indigence 
that  must  ensue,  leads  to  violent  expedients,  d^ression, 
and  finally  to  despair;  thus  banishing  firom  our  country 
the  tiunqmllity  and  economyin  which  consist  the  ridRs 
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of  Chile,  Defer  to  be  regained.  We  ihouM  already  have 
been  reduced  to  this  fatal  situation  if  the  loan  had  been 
procured.  It  would  have  been  spent  in  satisfying  claims, 
now  forii;otten ;  in  silencing  claimants,  restrained  at 
present  by  the  scantiness  of  our  means  ;  whose  clamours 
and  intrigues  would  otherwise  have  forced  us  to  attend 
to  pretensions  which  the  possibility  of  success  would 
have  raised ;  and  would  have  found  itself  in  the  dilenuna 
of  acceding  to  them,  or  rendering  itself  odious.  We  see 
a  diflferent  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  a  neighbouring 
state,  ruled  with  surprising  judgment,  hymen  who  re^ 
cently  anived  from  the  very  countries  where  tlie  like 
engagements  are  contructed;  they  know  perfectly  well 
how  such  things  are  managed,  and  yet,  having  found 
their  country  exhausted,  and  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  before 
they  resorted  to  this  distressing  expedient,  they  directed 
their,  attention  to  restoring  their  country  to  such  a  state 
as  not  to  need  it ;  re-estabtishing  pablie  credit  in  a  short 
time ;  thereby  freeing  themselves  flrom  difficulty^  without 
incurring  such  immense  burthens.  This  seeiet  is  nothing 
else  but  order,  good  administration,  reform  of  abases  of 
all  sorts,  measures  that  ought  to  precede  the  desperate 
alternative  of  ?i  loan  ;  in  order  to  carry  conviction  of  its 
necessity,  as  well  as  to  justify  a  measure  of  so  much 
hardship,  and  to  obtain  relief  on  terms  not  so  burthen- 
some  and  severe.  Chile  happily  advances  rapidly,  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Excellency,  towards  that,  or  even  a 
better  state  of  things ;  and,  after  having  discharged  her 
important  engagements,  will  give,  in  a  state  of  well- 
established  ord*  r,  the  best  guarantee  for  advantageously 
engaging  in  these  negociations ;  and  what  is  still  more 
desirable  and  probable,  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  not  to 
need  tliem.  I  think  i  have  complied  with  the  commands 
of  your  Excellency,  whether  well  or  ill  i  know  not. 

(Signed)    JosB  Samtiaoo  Porta lxs. 
Mint  of  Santiago ; 
April  15,  1822. 
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Eariy  in  1825,  a  commission  was  appointed  hy  Ike  con- 
gress, to  inquire  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  public 
reyenue,  and  on  the  16tb  of  March  the  comnnssioners 
reporLed  that  they  had  taken  every  means  to  make  tiiem- 
selves  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public  leveoac^ 
and  then  say,— 

That  dnring  the  last  yeaiSyiheie  has  been  a  deficiency 
of  lefenne  to  meet  the  ezpenditme  of  mofe  than  700^000 
dollars  annually,  which  has  thrown  the  finances  into  the 
utmost  disorder,  and  totally  destroyed  the  national  credit. 

**  That  the  only  resource  winch  remnins,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  national  pledges  (confiscated  property,  principally 
that  which  belonged  to  the  church)  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  national  deht, 
which  so  sordy  oppresses  os* 

"That,  in  consequence  of  the  congress  baring  come  to 
no  determination  respecting  the  confiscated  property  oC 
the  chorch,  it  has  been  constantly  deteriofating  in  value, 
so  that  the  proceeds  do  not  at  length  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  meetincrg  of  the  clergy,  aud  tho^e  occasioned 
by  the  office  of  temporalities, 

*^  The  commissioners  turned  their  attention  to  the  le- 
mainder  of  the  wretched  loan  (multradado  emptestiio)  ne* 
gotiated  in  London,  but  they  found  it  consisted  of  little 
moie  than  30,000  dollars  (abovt  6,000JL)  according  to  die 
reports  of  the  directors  of  the  Gi^a  de  Descnentos;  and 
the  congress  must  partake  in  the  bitter  recrret  felt  by  the 
commissioners,  when  they  observe,  that  J,OiX),000  of  dol- 
lars, (the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan)  have  disappeared* 
wiUiout  its  being  possible  for  the  wildest  imagination  to 
conceive  one  sii^le  useful  purpose  to  which  any  part  of  the 
money  has  been  appropriated.  * 

"Santiago,  (Signed) 
March  lb,  1825.         Fernando  Antonio  Eliza li*e. 

Joaquin  Prieto, 
Santiago  Munoz  B&zanilla.** 
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ist  ^PlMs,  €f  wIM  drmmmg*  tune  hem  made,  and 
Himi  prepared,  mtk  a  mem  to  pubUeaikm* 


h&i  of  Plants  notkcd  in  Chile  aud  in  the  Cordillera  de  loB 
Andob  nii^posed  by  the  Author  to  be  novel  genera. 


Mew  Oenerk 

NatUEll  Oldv* 

Placea  oniata. 

Amaiyllidic. 

Pliycill»pnisiina. 

Diatrepta  vagintnlaB 

Author. 

GiUeBa  gnminea. 

Asphodilue? 

T^mdl^  MSS. 

fifieriM  ChilwMBi. 

AsphodiiHc? 

f  .tndley  MSS. 

Cradnbaakiia  grami- 

nea. 

Grahamea  spicata. 

Lithrca  venenoaa. 

Amyridw. 

Cochmnea  conferta. 

Vcrbenacec. 

Xeranthus  salicosus. 

Portulacca-. 

Micrsea  pulchclla. 

Gentsanine  ? 

Trevoa  trinervia. 

Taljnicnea  costata. 

Porocillsa  Chilentis. 

Leguminosa.'. 
Euphorbiaccae. 

Gen.  Nov.? 

ZygophyUec. 

Porticni  affine. 

* 

ligaminoMe. 

Streptiuoi  aflfaie* 

Atamtiquea  onaigioata 

Capparidec. 
Euphorbiaoeiii 

Genus? 

fiupbofUacoe. 
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2. — Lists  of  the  Plants  noticed  in  Chile  and  theCoidilleia 
de  loB  Andes those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  neir 
varieties  of  known  genera. 


Ornithogaiium  striatellum 


Acnna  hexandra 

hirsnta 
Ophioglosssum  lingular 
turn 

■  stiimtum 
Sysyrinchium  gramineum 
■  pinciforme 
— ^— ^—  cpcruleum 
— ^— — -  sessile 
^— ^—  grandiflo- 


rum 


lunctatum 
iuteum 
flavum 
azureum 


Duranta  umbilicata 

Eupatorium 

■  —  salvifolia 

T(  iicrtum  axillare 

*  TaLinum  stiptdatum 

•  teres 

•   

*   


rugosum 
decurrens 
membranaceum 
lineare 
minimum 
crassifolium 
>  lanatum 
•  nubinum 
■  andinum 


Talinum 

Broditaea  ixioides  ? 
■  ■  allioides 
'  -  angustior 
Lathyrus 

Chlorea  punctatum 
 Undl. 


Chlorea  lin^alatuiu 

■  fimbriatum 

sub^e. 
cucuUatam 

■  fuscum 

■  uncinatam 

■  anrantiimi 

■  ■    ■  bicolor 

-  cristatum 
•—  luteiim 

■  viridior 
 venustum 


Dichondra  repanda 
Geranium 


Aristotelia  maqui 
Verbena  laciniata 
■  lobata 


# 
» 

* 
* 


Antirrhinum  funiculata 
Villaresia  mucronata 
La  urns  peuino 


 bellota 

 linguy 

Madia  sativa 

—  odomta 
Tillcea  minima  * 
Triptilion  bicolor 
— —  laciniata 
Stentt&volttbilis 
Loasaplacei 

— —  grandiflora 
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Loasa  albida 
Iponuea  Chilenais 
Nolana  paradoxa 
Salpiglossis  purpureas 

 —  glutiaosus 

Centauria  ChUensis 
Gerardia  compositifolia 

—  odorata 

Coiiaiithera  cauipaauiata 

—  —  bil'olia 

Pourretia  coarctata 

■  caerulea 

'  rubi  icuuiici 
Azara  alternata 
Lobelia  ChileniB 

■  spathulata 
Calceolaria  purpurea 


Calseolaria 


l-*ittuiiia  viscosa 

■  cirrhoides 


Chirooia  Ghilensia 
DioscorsBa  hederacea 
Lycium  Chilensis 


CaciiiH  cuiTUiratus 
Neriuiu  utnbellatum 


Mutisia  cirrhosa 
—  uncinata 


Mutisia  aurantia 
'  glaucifolia 
■  depressa 
■  marainalis 

 Chtleiisis 

'  aibida 
—  tomentoaa 

 '  tricarinata 

Gynopleura  ^landuloaa 
— —  aentata 

•  laciiiiata 

Anstuiochia  Chilensis 
Tricuspis  dependent 
Fuscliia  serrata 


Ephoedra  bracteata 
Viola  Btellata 


Mimiilus  piinctatua 
Amaryllis 


Echites  multifolia 

Cassia  flexuosa 

Gilia  laciniata 

TropcBQlttm  aaEUfeum 

—  coccineum 
'  ■  minimum 
■  -  prostratum 

Scbizapetalon  Walkeri 
— —  lanatum 

Schizanthus  laciniatus 

Edwardsia  Chilensis 

Salvia  bicolor 

Jaborosa  decurrentia 
■■  laciiiiala 

Calycera  Andiua 

Aktraemeria  scandens 
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Neirembergia  hippooub- 
nica 

.   '  rigida' 

Mimosa 

Cupania  Andina 

Lamourrouxia  semilata 
Mesembryanthemum 

doca 

Phytolacca  Chilcnsis 
Dn^mis  Chilcnsis 

'roiirretia  la{)})acea 
iiociiiavia  <>luliiiusa 


Cerastium 

Arenaria  Andina 
Passiflora  Chilensis 


OnoUiera  acaulis 

^—  glaiulilinra 
—  tenuifoUa 


dentata 


LoranthoBaphyUtui 


Lupiniift 

Lychnis 


Berberis 


Valeriana 


HoffimanBeggia  Chilensia 
— — — —  Andina 
Portulaca 
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List  of  Birds  noticed  in  Chile  by  the  Author,  of  which  he 

has  prepaitd  diawiugs  and  descripliuiis. 
_  Frin'jilbi  edpltirida 

Passeres, 

Philotoma  rara 
Sturmus  loyca 


maciilatus 

 (,'hiii:iisis 

Tuidus  Chileubts 
-  sorsalus 


Fringilla  diuca 
diucona 


 chingola 

 chirigui 

—  Chilensis 

Ti'Qchilus  Chilensis 
Uirundo  Chilensis 

Other  Birds. 

Alcedo  Chilcnsis 
Psittacus  jaquilina. 


THE  END. 
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dow ;  with  an  appended  Table  of  Painters  from  tho  French  Notes  of  Sir 
Matthew  Van  Brt'e.  By  Major  Jam^s  Bell.  Second  Edition.  Ia 
rojal  folio,  price  1/.  lOi.  very  strongly  and  handsomely  lialf-bound. 

Among  the  additions  now  introduced,  are  separate  Sketches  of  the 
Historr  of  Ireland,  and  of  ScoClMid;  tftaltoof  Iht  Sonaii  Botob  «iA  «f  tto 

divided  Saxon  S«ray  in  Britain. 

Then  Tables  have  already  gone  through  five  larm  edttions  in  the  Gorman. 
•adwdllM  found  worth  Um  attention  of  all  public  iJtarary  AsaoeittlOhtf^  and 

of  every  well-informed  private  family.  They  offer  to  authors  the  most  rapid 
reference  to  Historical  Dates,  from  the  earUest  period  to  the  present  time, 
that  i«  to  be  found  in  the  £iigU»h  LmgOBgfi }  and  to  Um  Instructors  of 
Youth,  as  well  as  to  Students  in  the  Untversitiea,  and  in  superior  — **'**fthr 

ments  for  education,  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  etninent  utility. 

NOTITIA  HISTORIC  A;  containing  Tables,  Calendars,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Information  for  the  Use  of  Historians,  Antiquariesy  and  the 
Li^id  Ptofetaion.    By  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Etq.  of  the  Inner 

Temple,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  William  Davidson,  Socrataiy  of  SUte 

to  Qupen  Eli/abeth,"  &c.    In  Ovo.  price  l'2s.  l>oards. 

%*  In  tba  Miacallaaaoos  part  of  the  voluma  will  be  foond  an  Aocooat  of 
lha  vtrloDt  Works  published  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  Ibr  the  better 
Hescrvrition  of  the  Public  Records — an  Explanation  of  Gencnlof^ical  Abbre- 
viations—aa  account  of  the  difibrent  Registries  of  WillsiWith  a  l.ist  of  the 
IteiiUan  ia  aaeh  Diocaaa--*  lilt  of  Latin  flnnaaMa  nd  llamea  of  Placaa,  aa 
tliy  oeearin  Andant  Eacotda  aodn  gwatwria^of  mM  ctootiagkd 
iMonnation* 

MATHEMATICS  for  PRACTICAL  MEN  j  being  a  Common-place 
Book  of  Principles,  Tlieorems,  Rules  oad  Tallies  in  various  Departments 
of  Port  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  with  their  most  useful  Applications, 

especially  to  the  Pursuits  of  Surveyors,  Architects,  Mechanics,  and 
Civil  Eiipiicers.  Bpr  Ulintuus  Gregory,  LL.D.  8cc.  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Academy,  Woolwich.-  Illustrated  by  Plates,  and  230  Wood- 
cuts.  In  ooe  vwame^  8fO.  price  14k 

CONTENTS:  Arithmetic;  Al^ra;  0«oraetnr{  Trigonometry;  Conic 
Sections  ;  Carres  useful  to  Architects ;  Mensuration ;  Mechanics ;  Statics ; 
Dynamics;  H jdroataties ;  Uydrodynamics ;  Pneumatics;  Active  and  P^ 
atve  Stramrtb  {  end  SnpplMBeDtaiy  Tshlsa. 

ENGLISH  SYNONVMES  Enlarged;  with  Copious  lUostrations 

end  Examples,  drawn  from  the  he<^i  Writers.  By  Gioboe  Crabb,  A.M. 

F€rU  I,  2»  ^afid^{io Ir  omtimu d  Monthly,  and compkted M SmJ^mrU,) 

4/0.  price  Os.  each. 

A  Quarto  Edition  of  the  Engli»h  Synonymcs  having  now  become  de> 
sirsble,  to  suit  wUh  his  other  works,  (be  author  liaa  for  aome  time  past  occo* 
pisd  himself  in  roakins  such  additions  and  improvements  as  he  deems  calcu- 
lated materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  u  work  of  criticism.  The  alphabe> 
tical  arran^emi-nt  of  the  AvonN  is  exchanged  for  one  of  a  mere  KientiHc  ni^ 
ture,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense,  or  from  the  general  nature  of  the 
subjects ;  thus  sflbr4ln|f  the  advamsfe  of  a  nwre  eonneeted  explanation  of 
terms  more  or  K  vs  allied  to  each  tithar.  At  the  wme  lime  the  purpose  of  re- 
ference is  more  fully  answered  by  an  Index,  so  copious  ttiat  the  reader  nuy 
isBmsdlslsly  turn  to  the  parUenkr  article  sought  for.  Tba  sutjsrt  roatlsr  or 
several  articles  ha-;  been  con'^idernbly  enlarged,  and  «-uch  .amplificntions  ad- 
mitted as  may  serve  to  place  the  .Synonytnes  in  a  clvarer  point  of  view,  parli- 
colsrly  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  original  Ian* 
guages  whence  they  are  t'eri^ed.  llic  quotations  have  hki-wiso  underr'onc 
teveral  alteraiioiu  both  in  llieir  number  and  uider,  so  as  to  adapt  theui  to 
the  other  changes  wliich  have  been  introduced  tbrengbout  the  weik. 

A  UNIVERSAL  HISTORICAL  DICl'lONAllY;  or.  Explanation 
of  the  Names  of  Persons  antl  Places  in  the  Departments  of  Biblical,  Po- 
litical, and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Mythology,  Heraldry,  Biography, 
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BiUbgniiliy,  Gto^mfhjf  and  NamssoMtict.  By  die  sains  Aotbor. 
Ib  t«fO  Urge  volumes,  4to.  price  5L  8f. 

Hm  work  is  emb«llitbed  and  illtutrated  bj  Plates,  coatainiDf;  800  portrtdu 
of  iUuitrious  pcnoM,  and  by  an  immense  number  of  Cuts,  chiefly  from  Coins, 

IVledals,  and  Slatucs.  The  Portraits  are  very  carefully  tnken  fron  such  ori- 
ginals as  are  deemed  tlie  most  authentic ;  and  are  rendered  extremely  inte- 
VMtbig  by  being  cUmti  in  Series  according  to  tin  DMtinctioiii^  nrofeasions, 

arsd  PLjrsuil.s  of  thL-  yvirtic-.    The  pnVo  of  tbo  VllOte  IVOlk  It  Ctttttolj  9IM^ 

Ce^^tJ  ''V  the  vidua  ol  ihc  I'ortraits  :iloiie. 

A  UiMVEllSAL  TECIiNOLUGICAL  DICTIONARY;  or,  A 
Familiar  SsplamtioD  of  thaTorois  iiiid  ia  all  Arts  and  Sdancat;  «90ii- 
taining  Definitions  dmwn  from  Ori^al  Writtrs*  By  tbe  sama  Anthor. 

ia  two  vols.  4to.,  price  5/  8?. 

*«*  The  obj^  of  the  Technological  Dictionary  i%  to  defim  briefly  and 
perspicuously  all  tlw  Terns  mad  in  the  Arts  sad  Seisness  t  and  a  Synoptical 
view  given  of  sadi  fidsaci^  nadtr  which  Its  T&mbmMgj  is  claswo  and 
csolaineda 

Tha  work  is  illustrated  by  ditf  wslUeograved  Plates,  and  bf  onaMnms 
Cuts  attached  lo  such  articles     n^qiitre  graphical  elucidation;  80 that svery 

term  isuDdersu>od  with  facility,  however  concisely  explained. 

ESSAY  OQ  AVERAGE,  aud  on  other  Subjects  connocted  wiih  tiie 
Contfact  of  Marino  Insarsoce;  togecberwitb  an  ESSAY  on  ARBI* 
TILATION.  By  RoauiT  Stbtsii^  of  Uoyd's.  In  Syo.  tlia  Fourth 
Sdifcion,  price  12s. 

Besides  the  Essay  oo  Arbitration,  ihis  Edition  contaios  much  other 
B«w  matter,  and  liriB0i  Che  Imm  mad  rinetw*  on  both  SMrfseCi  down  to  the 
present  day.  , 

EUROPEAN  COMMERCE;  or,  Complete  Mercantile  Guide  to 
tbe  Continent  ut  Europe;  couipri&ing  uu  Account  of  the  Trade  of  all 
the  nrindpal  Cities  of  tbe  Continent,  copioas  Tablos  of  their  Moneys, 
Excbanges,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  their  Proportion  to  those  of 
England,  Uie  Local  T^ejinlntions  of  each  Place,  their  TariflPi  of  Ditties, 
Methods  of  Buying  and  beilaig ;  Tares  and  other  Allowances ;  togeUm^ 
frith  nnmerous  owial  Doconients,  Oidinaooes,  &c.,  forming  a  oomj^bte 
Code  of  Commercial  Information.  By  C.  W.  EonoAVz.  In  a  very 
large  8fo.  vol.  price  1/.  Ix.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES  of  INDEMNITY  in  Marine 
iijsuiaiice,  BoUomrv,  and  Respondentia  ;  anJ  on  tlieir  practical  Appli- 
cation III  eflectiag  those  Contracts,  and  in  ilic  Adjustment  of  all  Cioims 
ansi,ng  out  of  th«n ;  for  tiie  Use  of  Underwriters,  Merchants,  and  Law- 
yen.  By  William  Butbcm,  of  JJoyd's.  In  8vo.  price  tL  Is. 

THE  STUDY  of  MEDICINE.  By  John  Masov  Good,  M.D. 
F.ILS.  Mem.  Roy.  Coll.  Phys.  Lond.  ^eooad  £<Utkm.   In  five  iargo 

volumes,  8vo.  price  3/.  15s. 

This  edition  is  re-modelled  i\nd  enlarged  to  the  extent  ot  an  adJitional 
volume  from  valuable  Foreign  and  Domestic  Sources ;  embracing  a  fe««  sub- 
jecAs  iacidantally  omitted  in  tbe  preceding  edition,  and  many  of  great  iraport> 
aaoe  tbst  hate  ance  flssn  into  notice. 

ELEMENTS  of  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  William 
HlKRY,  M.D.,  F.U.S.,  &c.  The  Tenth  Edition,  comprehending  nil  the 

R*>rrnr  Discovenrs  ;  and  illustrated  with  Ten  I'httcs  by  Lowry,  and  se- 
veral Engravings  on  Wood.    In  two  vol».  8vo.  price  1/.  Ms.  boards. 

AN  ELKMENTAUY  SYSTEM  of  riiVSIOIXXiV.  Uv  Js.ii%-  Bos- 
TOCK,  M.D.,  IMlS.  eiLC,  8vD.  price  Vol.  II.  yujt  puoiisbeti;  16>. 

C  Baldwin,  Printer. 
New  BrUs«<Scrwt,  Laadon. 
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